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ON ADVANCES TOWARDS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 


“Happy is the nation,” observed a 
diplomatist, “of whose domestic 
airs no one speaks.” The tran- 
quillity of the French people intim- 
ately concerns those whose alliance 
with that powerful nation, and whose 
oy are endangered by a neighbour- 
ood so close as constantly to remind 
them of the proverb—tua res agitur 
cum proximus ardet. The turning 
point in the political future of France 
seems to be that its elective monarchy 
is in transition towards hereditary 
tenure. The democracy, having dele- 
gated imperial authority to one man, 
any advances towards liberty are ac- 
tually in his power. In a late paper, 
“On the Improbability of War with 
France,” we argued that the disposi- 
tion of Napoleon III. is to introduce 
modifications of constitutional liberty 
among his subjects, in order to 
strengthen and consolidate his dy- 
nasty, and transmit it to his son ina 
securer form than it now possesses. 
The nation received a benumbin 
blow by the coup d’etat of 1852, an 
has since lain, as it were, in a trance; 
but the event of the 4th April, 1855, 
the birth of the Emperor’s heir, was 
the advent of a young prince whose 


future interests are awakening France 
—la belle dormante—to life and li- 
berty. 

The main aim of an autocratic go- 
vernment is self-preservation; and 
moreover, there is the grave question, 
whether it be safe to allow the French 
to taste of liberty? The late Alexis 
de Tocqueville, one of their most 
sagacious writers, and one of the few 
sincere and upright of their states- 
men, observed—*“ Experience teaches 
that the most dangerous crisis for a 
bad government is ordinarily that 
when it begins to reform itself.” It 
is now a matter of history that the 
reformatory step taken by the present 
Pontiff, in 1848, was the seed of the 
great Continental revolutions of that 
year. M. de Tocqueville, who has 
truly characterized his countrymen 
as ungovernable directly the example 
of resistance has been given, de- 
clares:— 


“Tt is only the possession of high 
genius that can serve a prince who un- 
dertakes to relieve his subjects after a 
long period of oppression. The evil 
which we suffer patiently, as inevitable, 
becomes insupportable directly one con- 
ceives the idea of throwing it off. All 
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the abuses that are removed but more 
disclose those which remain, and render 
the feeling against them sorer. The 
evil has become less, it is true, but sen- 
sitiveness has become keen.” 


Has Napoleon III. sufficient genius 
and will? It may be believed that 
he has; and, that having adopted the 
foreign policy of Henry IV., and 
imitated many of that great king’s 
home measures, he will also follow the 
steps of the same benignant genius in 
more important principles of polity, 
the adoption of which has lain over 
until his dynasty was better secured. 
The initiation of most wise or noble 
things almost invariably proceeds 
from an individual, as Mr. J. S. Mill 
remarks in his recent essay on Li- 
berty, where he also justly adds :— 
“The honour and glory of the average 
man is that he is capable of following 
that initiative.” The present monarch 
of France has searched history not in 
vain for a guide, having found one in 
his predecessor, who, in the sixteenth 
century, encountered tasks far ex- 
ceeding the present in difficulty, and 
heroically surmounted them. 

A brief parallel between the best 
overnmental acts of this provident 
ing and his living representative, 

cannot but be interesting. Henry IV., 
conceiving the idea of allying himself 
with the heads of the Protestant and 
Catholic interests, and of holding the 
balance between these two mightiest 
of opposed powers, entered into an 
alliance with England, initiated the 
idea of placing the Pontiff at the head 
of federal Italian states, and even 
imagined a Catholic confederation of 
nations. His wise minister, Sully, 
having acquired an appreciation of 
England, ever regarded concert with 
this country as the fundamental con- 
dition of the foreign policy of France; 
and the amity then formed between 
his master and Queen Elizabeth, has 
been renewed between Napoleon ITI. 
and Queen Victoria, now forming an 
alliance of the representative of “Jes 
Roistrés Chrétiens” with the Defender 
of the Faith—the grandest alliance on 
record of the two greatest Protestant 
and Catholic political powers. These 
points are apart from our theme, save 
as leading to the expectation that, 
since the present Emperor of the 
French has in initiated the fo- 
reign tactics of his great predecessor, 
he will copy and extend the still more 
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admirable domestic management of 
that prince (who is pronounced b 
Sully to have been the greatest of all 
the kings of France), not only in to- 
lerance of religious freedom, but in 
an enlightened increase of civil and 
individual liberties, through the adop- 
tion of the principles of Sully and 
Turgot, the admission of the maxim, 
Laissez faire, and the reversal of 
the despotic dictum of Louis XIV., 
U Etate’ est moi, for the national saying, 
U Etat est nous | 

To continue our parallel. An army 
was created, with a newly-organized 
and essentially democratic infantry ; 
the mercantile and military marine 
arose together. The far-seeing Henry 
IV. also reclaimed Canada, in order to 
provide colonial outlets for inquiet 
and adventurous spirits. The impulse 
given to agriculture by his wise mi- 
nister, who styled pasture and arable 
land the paps of the mother-country, 
has been revived by Napoleon III. in 
the establishment of a special minister 
for the advance of agriculture, and a 
general system of competitive pre- 
miums. These objects are, of course, 
best carried out by local voluntary 
associations ; but, since the country 
lacks a rich resident aristocracy, who, 
in England, take the lead in this 
matter, the Emperor providently sub- 
stitutes the sole available interposing 
influence. In the towns, his archetype 
initiated extensive works, sanitary and 
embellishing, especially in the metro- 
polis, widening the wretchedly crowd- 
ed streets—an operation magnificently 
imitated by his present successor. 
Moreover, he built many hospitals 
and asylums for the poor and infirm, 
and several bridges over the Seine; 
he completed the Palace of the Louvre, 
and united it, on the river side, to the 
Tuileries, part of the splendid design 
just completed. He also established 
the public library which is, in its en- 
larged form, the Bibliotheque Impé- 
riale, for which a befitting repository 
is now in course of construction. He 
fostered the silk-trade by a 
mulberry-trees, and established the 
factory of Gobelin tapestry: thus 
evincing such an interest in the pro- 
motion of industry as was rare in 
crowned heads. 

It is also noteworth 
recent re-decorations of the Louvre, 
the blank spaces in the gorgeous 
Salle d’ Apollon have not been filled 


that, in the 
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with either portraits of the nobles and 
court beauties of the old regime, or of 
the Marshals of the Empire, but of 
Frenchmen illustrious in the republic 
of industry—a selection which is a 
visible sign of the better sense of the 
times. : 

Our parallel has come to a close— 
but may it not be expected to be con- 
tinued in the future? The following 
are among the greatest works of the 
sovereign who has been taken as a 
model. Reform of the nobility ; pun- 
ishment of those who usurped titles 
of noblesse which, in that age, con- 
ferred certain immunities and privi- 
leges; measures towards compelling 
the great landowners toreside on their 
estates, and attend to local require- 
ments, such as by forcing them to 
maintain roads communicating with 
the highway. The good King Henry 
himself gave them distinguished ex- 
ample, by his beneficent attention to 
the state of the eae. Though 
his predecessor, he said, disdained to 
know the value of a crown, he would 
know what a liard was worth; and 
his most cordial rejoicing arose from 
the fact, that, under his reign, “every 
peasant could have a fowl in his pot 
on Sunday.” His negation of abso- 
lutism, however, constituted his most 
— sacrifice to liberty ; and let us 

ope that his measures for increasin; 
the authority of the Parliament, an 
endowing it with incontestable pow- 
ers, will form part of the parallel to 
be traced further by panes. 

The Emperor has recently made 
several marked advances towards 
liberty. This task, however, may be 
compared for difficulty to Mr. Rarey’s, 
if that conqueror of the equine 
race undertook to manage a herd of 
Ukraine horses. The complete sum- 
mary of the French character, drawn 
by the now cold hand of De Tocque- 
ville, one who possessed in a rare de- 
gree an intelligent love of liberty, 
closes by declaring this nation “the 
most brilliant and dangerousin Europe, 
and most adapted to become by turns 
an object of admiration, of hatred, of 
pity, of terror, but never of indiffer- 
ence!” . 

The people of the capital having 
ever controlled the destinies of the 
nation, their countrymen may be be- 
lieved to partake of their attributes, 
which are also thus sketched, with 
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considerable skill, by M. Théophile 


Lavallée :-— 

“The Parisian population is essen- 
tially, profountlly Gaulois ; that is, vain 
and warlike. It loves, above all things, 
strife and blows, war and conquest; it 
madly loves noise, fame, and dominion; it 
delights with childish pride in being, 
though but for a moment, the strongest, 
the chief, the master; and would repeat, 
without much shame, the ve victis of its 
ancestors.” 


Assuredly no other country takes 
its tone from its metropolis more sub- 
serviently than France. 

Cannot Napoleon III. effectuate 
for his country what he has accom- 
plished for her capital? Anarchy has 
indeed disappeared from her streets, 
but still revels in the confusion of po- 
litical ideas. Vague notions as to the 
best constitution of government are 
blown about by adverse opinions. No 
principles and plans for the future 
are projected on authority. The po- 
litical vocabulary is in an undefined 
state. Equality, democracy, and li- 
berty are invoked by the people ; but 
no one knows what they mean or tend 
to. Meanwhile, the government of 
the future is developing itself as a 
hereditary, absolute monarchy, un- 
limited, unrestrained, and almost self- 
guided, save by routine, and by fear 
of the prejudices of the multitude. 
The nation are precluded from shap- 
ing out a sound system, by the slav- 
ery imposed on the press, and the in- 
terdict on assembling for political dis- 
cussions. The sceptre is supported 
by the swords of 600,000 soldiers. 

his force suppresses internal revolu- 
tions, but is, at the same time, eager 
to make evolutions abroad, and com- 
pels all ee States to main- 
tain costly barricades. The old Euro- 
pean idea has revived, that France is 
to the Continent—and, indeed, to 
England, notwithstanding her ceinture 
liquide—what that turbulent quar- 
ter, the Faubourg St. Antoine, was 
to Paris, namely, a hot-bed of war. 
The best remedy for curing this pec- 
cant part of the European body po- 
litie consists, of course, in effecting 
certain alterations in French institu- 
tions, just as the Emperor has re- 
formed the material and social condi- 
tion of that formerly mauvais guar- 
ter. These changes much resemble 
the constitutional ones which all 
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friends of law and order desire to see 
broughtabout, as peace the surest 
hope of a peaceful future. From that 
once terrible faubourg, where close 
heaps of rotting habitations, crooked 
streets, and impassable alleys held 
crowded masses in normal but surg- 
ing poverty, destitution and want, 
with their savage outbursts, have dis- 
appeared, by the simple process of 
opening free, wide, plain ways, and 
constructing new buildings. The pre- 
sent excellent sanitary condition of 
the city is ascribed to the formation 
of these great public roads, which ad- 
mit a circulation of air and the rays 
of the sun. Whyshouldnotsomewhat 
similar, but grander results be pro- 
duced throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, by allowing the 
light of liberty to exercise its brighten- 
ing influences, and the printing-press 
to circulate beneficial ideas, while also 
allowing freedom of testamentary be- 
quests to replace the poverty produced 
by forced subdivisions of land and 
capital 
o man can expect to live long 
enough, however, to see the effects of 
such improvements in the polity of 
France. In the well-known dictum, 
“ Constitutions cannot be made, they 
must grow.” <A home policy such as 
we advocate cannot suddenly develop 
itself ; but, like the oak, must begin 
as an acorn. Hitherto, our neigh- 
bours have fancied they could obtain 
a good government as a now set up 
Sli growe trees in the Champs Ely- 
sées. Our guercus robur, the British 
system of government, has taken cen- 
turies to mature ; and, if its seeds are 
to prosper in French soil, the sooner 
they are sown the better. For in- 
stance, there is scope for the healthy 
growth of anactive landed proprietary, 
whose descendants should be formed 
into an estate of the realm, like our 
peers. From the epoch of Magna 
Charta to the recent days of Reform 
Bills the latter have stood in moderate 
mediation between the Crown and 
the People. 
The history of the French Revolu- 
tion, although more “an old almanac” 
than the annals of Great Britain (a 
country where time-honoured prece- 
dent still retains reasonable weight 
in the national councils) exhibits, as 
the origin of that revolution, the in- 
fection caught by the French during 
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their support of revolt in our Ame- 
rican colonies, an intervention induced 
by their antipathy to England, and 
mainly productive to them of the loss 
of many liberties. Our theme, the 
slow advances towards “the Liberty 
of the Subject,” for we must employ 
an English expression, embraces Reli- 

ious, Social or Civil, and Individual 

iberties. Of these sections, indivi- 
dual freedom, so closely restrained 
among our neighbours, should just] 
stand first, since it is the soul, head, 
heart, and right hand of general free- 
dom, as proceeding from the con- 
science, which, respecting the religious 
opinions of others, extends the prin- 
ciple to inferior objects. 

Since the Revolution of 1789 the 
struggles of France have not been for 
liberty, in our acceptation of repre- 
sentative and municipal government, 
and all institutions and laws guaran- 
teeing individual freedom, such as 
our inestimable habeas corpus, which 
has not yet been transplanted any- 
where ; freedom of the press and tes- 
tamentary arrangements as to pro- 
perty ; abolition of conscription, and 
the passport system; a reasonable 
suffrage; and substitution of local 
voluntary management for official 
centralization—all combining to give 
the unfettered right to every man of 
speaking, writing, and acting, espe- 
cially in his own business, freely, so 
far as he does not break the maxim, 
Sic utere tuo ut alienum non leedas. 

How shall the men of a nation be 
characterized who surrender their 
consciences to priests, their political 
senses to a despot, and their goods to 
be bequeathed according to a narrow 
law? A few warm, enthusiastic 
lovers of liberty there were ; but they 
sought her rather as a maitresse, than 
as a wife to be dwelt with in calm 
respect. Even in the present day of 
material progress, the French call 
upon their Government for aid in ma- 
terial things, as upon their saints 
when in difficulties. The most aus- 
— sign, however, which they 

ave received from their Hercules is 
the recent oracular recommendation 
to self-reliance, emanating from M. de 
Morny. Thisprogramme of advances 
to be made in developing national re- 
sources and civil liberties carries the 
greatest weight, in consequence of the 
speaker’s proximity to the Emperor. 
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Among the political measures pro- 
jected is, the lowering the duties on 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods. Yet financial requirements, 
and the power of the protectionist or 
“prohibitionist” party are likely to 
mar any effort towards free trade 
in a country which, nevertheless, can 
boast of Turgot, as its earliest states- 
man, who advocated that principle. 
To remedy the defect of spontaneity, 
which characterizes the nation, M. 
de Morny proposed an animation of 
the spirit of association, instead of 
the usual recourse to the aid of go- 
vernment. His last clause is the 
grandest, but least hopeful. He ex- 
horts his countrymen, “to seek to 
win and preserve, by the prudent use 
made of them, those liberties which 
make man the absolute master of 
what is his, and which have no limit 
except the wrong done to others.” 

In the van of writers advocating 
paren the 4 Oe but char- 
atan politician, M. Emile de Girardin, 
stands foremost. The recent and 
latest emanation of his economic, in- 
dividualizing ideas, entitled, “ L’ Em- 
pereur Napoleon III. et la France,” 
is an appeal to this great prince to 
exchange his despotic, responsible 

wer for the irresponsibility of a 
imited monarchy, based on enlarged 
individual liberties. 

**Irresponsibility of power!” writes 
he; **that is the end which the Em- 
peror ought to propose for himself; such 
the aim a minister should engage to pur- 
sue who would merit to be styled the 
continuer of Turgot. The sovereign of 
France who would apply himself to 
governing the country less and less, 
would finally govern Europe. He would 
crush, in the egg, all the revolutionary 

arties now on the watch for blunders, 
or reverses, for weaknesses, and for his 
death; and give at one growth, roots 
and branches to his dynasty.” 


The Emperor is exhorted to make 
liberty the new principle of govern- 
ment. Oertes, this recipe is recom- 
mendable, if only on account of its 
novelty, which alone will give it a 
charm in the French mind. Strange 
that Liberty, the first word in the 
republican mouth of 1789, should still 
be so far off! The second word— 
Equality, has long proved illusive and 
sickening. Theleadersof this deluded 
people had best try back and get on 
the first secnt. . de Girardin, east- 
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ing about, observes that the freest 
States are the richest, and logically 
concludes that when France becomes 
free she will be rich and strong. The 
marvel is, considering the minute 
modicum of freedom she enjoys (the 
straw per diem to which one of her 
countrymen reduced his mare), that 
she has any strength left; but under 
the novel regimen advised by her poli- 
tical doctor, viz., liberality in her 
measure of oats, with free exercise of 
her faculties in her own paddock, her 
recovery may amount, he fairly be- 
lieves, to putting her in high, rampant 
condition. Joking apart—for we are 
not inclined to jest upon the dawning 
future of a noble people—we rejoice 
in the instances cited by our author 
to prove that the French have not 
abused the few petty liberties of late 
vouchsafed to them. 

The catalogue of the liberties re- 
quired, as drawn up by these recent 
writers, is long, and some of the items 
are unattractive. It is, however, so 
interesting to us to hear those thought- 
ful men poussant des cris hauts et 
prolongés pour la liberté, that we 
enumerate the mostimportant. Liberty 
of the press, public meetings, making 
private contracts and wills, assembling 
of sects for divine worship, entering 
professions, selecting professionalists, 
of production, of travelling, and of 
consummation—that is, freedom from 
taxes and restrictions on victuals. Of 
monopolies, we may notice the monster 
one of tobacco, now much complained 
of in consequence of the bad quality 
of the article supplied ; and amon 
minor matters, that the members o 
several important professions and 
trades are limited by law, as no- 
taries, attorneys, brokers, appraisers 
and even printers, butchers, an 
bakers. The fact that monopolies 
are thus created is proved by the 
high price paid for the brevet, or 
patent, of one of their number. In 
order that society may be protected 
by its police from afew criminals and 
debtors, not a single person can move 
from one district to another without 
a = : ; f 

Without parading M. de Girardin’s 
list, we — at least quote his con- 
cluding declaration, that although the 
constant vainglorious boast of his 
countrymen is the lead they take in 
civilization, such is their notorious 
want of liberty,and such the exagger- 
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ated accounts which reach forei 
countries of their condition of poli- 
tical suppression, that the sentiment 
they inspire among foreigners is hu- 
mniliating compassion. 

Abnegation of the right of Private 
Judgment in religious questions lies 
at the root of absence of liberty in 
France. A Roman Catholic people 
can never give the world the spec- 
tacle ofa sdlesvdinin gnation, because 
the individuals composing it do not 
exercise moralself-government. Their 
political tendency is monarchical ; but 
the true king reigns in the confessional. 
Their education will not make free 
men, just as military discipline does 
not give the spirit of citizenship; and 
the French people in general only see 
moral laws under the frock of a priest, 
and political laws in the uniform of a 
gendarme. Besides the influence of 
their religion, other potent systems 
conspire to restrain their mental facul- 
ties. Ofthefive great armies wielded 
by their Emperor the ecclesiastic cer- 
tainly has the most neutralizing effect 
on the feeling of individual responsi- 
bility. Next in the narrowing pro- 
cess comes the system of education, 
which is under the control of the 
State. Any forethought in civil and 
political matters is prevented by the 
third and hugest monopoly—the bu- 
reaucracy. Expressions 0: — in 
favour of reform, if uttered by indi- 
viduals, are liable to punishment by 
the fourth force—the law officers and 
police; and if attempted collectively, 
the meeting would be dispersed by 
the ultima ratio—the army. Thus, 
the want of self-discipline, self-reli- 
ance, and self-government in the edu- 
cation of the French people unfits 
them for freedom, in place of which 
they have, as they say, le droit d’in- 
surrection, They rise against their 
ruler and elect another. 

With covert sarcasm M. de Girar- 
din hints that the system of election 
to the chief eae of a great 
people is not without inconveniences 
and dangers. Turning to the new 
world, we see the republicans of the 
United States submitting to continual 
conflicts by their election of Presi- 
dents, who have sometimes proved 
despotic and reckless, simply because 
they have far less to lose than a 
crowned head, whose fortunes and 
those of his posterity depend on the 
popularity and security of his trans- 
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mitted office. Dreading intestine con- 
tests as the effect of election, our 
author asks why, since private pro- 
perty descends hereditarily, should 
not the same principle be applied to 
the now individualized public power, 
and replies by judiciously insisting 
that the adoption of this supreme ad- 
vantage would remove apprehensions 
of future commotions. a veteran 
spectator next discusses the delicate 
— whether the dictatorship should 
hereditary, and his deductions are 
strongly in favour of succession. He 
enforces them, indeed, by es of 
marked effect, averring that Napo- 
leon IIT. now reigns and governs, 
whereas he should desire merely to 
reign; and this he ought, significantly 
observes his admonisher, to desire 
especially whenever he looks upon 
the cradle of his son and considers 
the future by the light of history. 
There could be no more touching 
appeal, since it is addressed to the 
parental and patriotic feelings of a 
self-crowned man, who may, in recall- 
ing that France was once saved by 
a heroic peasant-girl, receive from the 
sight of the child he would have to 
succeed him, an inspiration that may 
secure his country from anarchy. 

M. de Girardin is, however, a radical 
of the school which deems that go- 
vernment the best which makes itself 
the least felt, and whose mottoes are 
individualism, and laisser faire and 
laisser passer, discarding the State, 
and dispensing with government to 
an extent leading to anarchy. 

While an individual has absorbed 
the powers of the State, his govern- 
ment has more than ever deprived its 
subjects of individual freedom. The 
most potent centralization ever known 
holds its throne in Paris—the axle on 
which the wheel of routine, its naves 
extending to the remotest arrondisse- 
ment and commune, slowly revolves. 
The Roman law of government has 
mastered the old Gaulic system of 
communes. The tendency to centrali- 
zation first instilled by the French 
lawyers, has become the civil bane of 
the people. Territorial power has 
been displaced by an official feudalit ‘ 
in which all civil functions are ab- 
sorbed in the common centre of the 
capital. Local authorities are kept 
in a state of infancy, and the exercise 
of independent jurisdiction is almost 
unknown. The yoke of this strict 
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feudalism is an organization of the ex- 
perienced and practical ability of the 
nation into a disciplined body for the 
governance ofthe rest. This immense 
machinery amounted in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign to no less than 807,030 
aa, and salaried men! The 
degrees in the descending scale of this 
official hierarchy resemble those of 
the army. The Emperor delegates 
administrative authority to nine chief 
ministers, but retains patronage and 
the right of dismissal. He is there- 
fore not only the monarch of this 
feudal system, but absorbs the com- 
mand of it, even to the extent of 
selections and dismissals, not only of 
the chief ministers, who in England 
depend principally on the feeling of 
the House of Commons, but of count- 
less and apparently insignificant 
matters of patronage. The great 
ministers are seldom removed, being 
irresponsible to parliament or public 
opinion. Always residing in the me- 
tropolis, they require that the whole 
of the business of the country shall 
pass under their eye. When we con- 
template the extent of France, and of 
this comprehensive and minute official 
interference, we can understand the 
recent remonstrance of one of these 
ministers at the voluminousnessof his 
correspondence with the provinces. 
The prefects and sub-prefects of de- 
partments or counties form the third 
degree in this bureaucracy, governing 
the fourth and last, the mayors of 
arrondissements, and all municipal 
and communal authorities in their de- 
rtments. Since 1852 all the mem- 
rs of all the bureaux debienfaisance, 
andall the administrators of hospitals, 
hitherto elective, are nominated and 
dismissed at head-quarters; a peculiar 
hardship, as those bureaux are mainly 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
Considering that the French maintain 
arelief of destitution on the ena 
system—which seems more in accord- 
ance with the Divine Will than our 
rinciple of declaring that there shall 
be no poor, by giving them the first 
charge on property—that humane but 
oppressed nation deserve our warm 
iration, and our sincere wish that 
they will share with us the responsi- 
bilities and advantages of self-govern- 
ing institutions. 
Among the prominent protests 
against the abuse of centralization 
—that vast spider’s web of power— 
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the work of M. Dollfus is the most 


recent. The gist of his and other 
labours on decentralization is to ob- 
tain fuller powers for the local boards. 
The advocates of demoeratic govern- 
ment point to the very ancient system 
of communes as the germ of a a 
self-governing nation, insisting that 
the primary idea should be the deve- 
lopment and enlargement of the com- 
munal power, by giving each commune 
independent authority in local regula- 
tions as to education, industry, police, 
justice, public works, suchas by-roads, 
and bridges, and charitable institu- 
tions, with the right of nomination 
and discharge of functionaries, and of 
raising taxes for certain purposes. 
M. Vacherot, who revels in the idea 
of a “pure democracy,” although he 
confesses the existence of such a 
state incompatible with the prac- 
tice of Roman Catholicism, sees in 
the development of the communal 
system a gleam of hope for reform. 

he present state of the communai 
and other local representation of the 
public is declared, so far as the local 
interests are said to use their voices 
and eyes, to be a fiction, were false 
windows ene on the huge official 
edifice. ow far the government 
ought to exercise such surveillance 
an one, as, for example, the 
Poor Law Commission exerts over 
Boards of Guardians, and how far the 
local party might reasonably claim 
independence, is a question involving 
many details, considerable intimacy 
with which would be necessary before 
venturing to form an opinion. Yet 
all who enjoy intuitive and experienced 
admiration of self-government will 
see in these communes—to which the 
French historically owe much, and 
which are the organic molecules of a 

eat and intelligent nation—the em- 

ryos of administrative individuality, 
and will look forward to their obtain- 
ing a reasonable independence. But 
these seeds, lying broad-cast over the 
entire country, and as inert as the 
grains of corn enveloped with Egyp- 
tian mummies, cannot be vivified 
until light, air, and water are freely 
shed upon them. We must employ 
cumulative metaphors to describe 
the character and effects of this 
overpowering bureaucracy, a Bastille, 
constructed by republicans, fetters 
forged by and for themselves, and 
from which some now try to escape, 
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It is the democratic spirit that has 
created and multiplied employments 
under government to this enormous 
extent ; and the innumerable berths 
at the disposal of the ruler have 
spread through the veins of the nation 
a venal and servile humour, a general 
corruption,the very ganglion of faction. 
Theresult of appetite for office, viz., ab- 
senceof public spirit, hasrecently been 
sharply anatomized under the theme 
of “the debasement of characters in 
French society,” in the Revue Contem- 
poraine, and is peculiarly deserving 
the attention of “the Ministers of 
Public Instruction and Worship,” 
because Catholicity of the culte de 
bureau, or in plain English, office- 
seeking, enters largely into the national 
education. An official body, whose 
sole spirit is esprit de corps, and pro- 
tected as this under view is against 
censure, lies under the constant innate 
temptation of degenerating into a 
routineocracy. Yet whatever else 
has failed in France, intellect has 
never failed, and may yet triumph in 
intelligible matters like steam in inert 
things—a metaphor applicable in the 
present case, as it may be supposed 
that one objection to decentralization 
—the ancient apprehension of ill 
effects of provincial power—is re- 
moved by railways. 

Freedom reigns in France: but in 
its baneful form, universal irresponsi- 
bility. The nation, having generally 
and individually thrown off responsi- 
bility, have been so imitated by their 
government, that what is excellently 
insured in Great Britain by the High 
Court of Parliament, by the privilege 
of rendering officials amenable to jus- 
tice, and by the power of bringing 
public opinion to bear on them, is 
wanting among our paralysed neigh- 
bours. However, in the irresponsi- 
bility of their almost omnipuissant 
government lies its fragility and hu- 
miliation. Freedom of expression of 
opinion, that nightmare of absolutism, 
has recently received some concessions 
from the Emperor; yet his govern- 
ment still bears the stigma of inter- 
dicting, with indefatigable vigilance, 
the slightest criticism on official acts. 
So long as his ministers can act ille- 
gally with impunity, so long as they 
rest protected from the law and the 
press, there can be small prospect of 
reform. On this score, we need but 
allude to the cases of attempts to 
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stifle expression of opinion which are 
continually cited in the English jour- 
nals. 

The cries of French writers are, 
naturally, loudest in the cause of 
liberty of the press, and, since this 
freedom is the main engine of English 
liberties, they deserve our cordial sym- 
pathy. Yet it must be confessed that 
the question is an open one, whether 
they are fit for a reasonable emancipa- 
tion, and also that it is one on which 
their dictator, with his consummate 
knowledge of their character, is apt 
as well as potent to decide, deeming, 
as he does, a larger liberty, which is 
liable to degenerate into licence, inad- 
missible for the present, on the ground 
that, while the dynasty of England is 
not disputed, in France, two great 
parties, the Bourbon or Legitimist, 
and the Orleanist, desire to seize the 
throne occupied by the head of the 
overruling section, the Bonapartists 
or Imperialists, while a fourth strong 
faction yearn fora republic. During 
such insecurity, newspaper food of 
the mildest kind is considered the 
wholesomest for the body politic. 
Oliver Cromwell would certainly have 
silenced any paper in the Stuart in- 
terest, and France is going through a 
transition resembling what the United 
Kingdom passed through two hun- 
dred years ago, though it is hardly to 
be imagined she will ever witness any 
more Restorations. Her progress in 
polity considered, she is three cen- 
turies behind us, an infancy of which 
her thinking men are quite conscious; 
her autocracy being the earliest, crud- 
est form of government, and sustained 
bya stupendous system, against which 
a shackled press is almost impotent 
for reforming purposes. An absolute 
government, although it certainly has 
the advantage of unity, has the dis- 
advantage of being the most jealous 
and sensitive of governments, and ob- 
viously will not suffer its acts to be- 
attacked. 

Yet no man in France can be more 
anxious than its Emperor, that ad- 
vances towards liberty should move in 
the right direction ; and since it is of 
paramount importance that the press 
should be free to discuss civil ques- 
tions, and also, as he himself has de- 
clared, to enlighten the acts of govern- 
ment, he will not restrain its liberty 
unduly, but merely punish any licence, 
the former being the discussion of 
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ideas, and the latter, commencing 
with attacks on persons and on the 
government, and requiring chastise- 
ment whenever calculated to produce 
resistance. On this vexed question, 
we cull the following paragraph from 
Mr. W. R. Greg’s admirable essay on 
“ France in 1852.” 


** It is idle to imagine that men gifted 
with the wonderful power of precise and 
brilliant expression, which distinguishes 
the French, will not chafe and rebel if 
condemned to an enforced silence, or 
compelled to restrain their utterances 
within limits, or to direct them into 
channels which it may suit a despot to 
prescribe.. Men conscious of capacity 
to think worthily and to write splendidly 
on the exciting questions of government 
and war, will not tamely permit them- 
selves to be warned off theirfavourite and 
chosen fields, and relegated to the duller 
walks of science or fancy. Genius and 
talent, in every department of literature, 
like gunpowder, become dangerous by 
being compressed. They must be en- 
listed in the service of the government, 
or they will be arrayed against it, and 
in the end will be too strong forit. A 
free press is even a better safety-valve 
than a free constitution for the restless 
intellects and fiery tempers of the culti- 
vated classes.” 


Tobring outand utilize undeveloped 
political forces is what distinguishes 
the statesmanlike genius and consti- 
tutes the art of increasing the power 
of a State. The liberty of the press 
is a hidden, lost force in France; and, 
if conceded, together with freedom of 
discussion, might beget, what is so 
much needed, compromise and order 
between conflicting interests. Let 
us now enter the great field of po- 
litico-economic battle between France 
and England, whether forced, equable 
division of property, or liberty to en- 
tail and bequeath within certain re- 
strictions, most conduces to the pros- 
rity of a nation. The Code Napo- 
on renders eqtial division of pro- 
perty obligatory, prohibits substitution 
or entail, and imposes close restric- 
tions on donation, being in principle 
a compulsory entail on all the issue, 
on terms of equal partition. It is 
emphatically la loi de pariage ; each 
child obtaining by it a legal right to 
an equal portion, with the exception 
that their parent can dispose, by 
will, of a part equivalent to one share. 
This despotic code, in prescribing a 
set form for the disposition of pro- 
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perty, makes every death-couch a spe- 
cies of Procrustean bed, on which 
every body is cut to the same small 
proportions. All the world knows 
that this mincing instrument—the 
younger brother of the guillotine—was 
invented by republican envy, to give 
mortal blows to aristocracy. But as 
even that engine of democracy has not 
destroyed the French nobility, and 
can never destroy aristocracy, because 
the latter arises from indestructible 
principles, we regard it more in its 
political than in its economic results. 
Another and deeper design than anni- 
hilating a great landed proprietary is 
revealed by its author, in his letter to 
his brother Joseph, 5th June, 1806, 
advising him to establish the civil 
code in his new kingdom of Naples, 
in order that all men of property un- 
attached to the new court may be de- 
stroyed by its operation. “ It was for 
this object,’ he avows, “that I 
preached a civil code and established 
it. Whatever is not of substitution” 
(settlement under trust) “will fall be- 
fore it.” A yet wider effect, the re- 
duction of an entire nation, is ob- 
tained by this infinite morselling of 
property, since it has proved to be the 
most efficacious instrument despotism 
has ever invented for pulverising a 
country into non-resisting atoms ; and 
it is notorious that when General 
Bonaparte, having set his subjects to 
grind themselves down, found them 
inflammable as gunpowder,’ he con- 
trived that most explosions should be 
against foreign nations, the French 
consoling themselves for their own 
debasement by triumphs over smaller 
States. 

Agriculture, on any scale of rich 
expenditure and consequent remune- 
ration, is precluded by partition, 
which is carried to extents such as 
impoverished our own country, when 
it suffered by this process under the 
double operation of Celtic love of 
subdivision, and of the cruel penal 
law, which forced equal partition on 
Roman Catholics. The progress of 
morcellement has, it is now said, re- 
ceived some check wherever the diffi- 
culty of dividing a field of varying 
soil into really equal shares has inter- 
vened. Yet, the minutely patched face 
of much of France, shows multitudes 
of portions that are not only too 
small to support a family, but are 
broken up into an incredible number 
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of parcelles, inconveniently dispersed 
bas parted from one another. Were 
it not that this pauperizing plan has 
gone beyond a joke, we would say it 
reminds us of the days when Paddy’s 
three sons fought because they dis- 
d which should have “the d 
ridge” of the paternal field,and which 
should shoe the fourth hoof of their 
horse. Were it not, also, that Don 
Chaucer’s jests are sometimes un- 
seemly, we would refer any one about 
to equitably divide a piece of land, 
differing here and there in quality, to 
this poet’s humorous idea, in “The 
Sompnour’s Tale,” of a bequest toa 
friary, on condition of the legacy 
being shared in equality, a perplexing 
task for the prior—the bequeather 
having, as that legatee complaims :— 
“ Charged me 
To parten that wil not departen be, 
To every man alike.” 

The Emperor has, in one of his 
works, exhibited his sense of one of 
the effects of this law of partition, by 
declaring that it tends to the ruin of 
agriculture ; but as he was in prison 
when writing, he did not recommend 
its repeal, being unwilling to create 
democratic hostility to his ambitious 
views. Itis now calculated that sub- 
division has proceeded to such an ex- 
tent, that two millions of landed pro- 
pertvesareunder forty shillings yearly 
value; and we were lately informed 
by the president of a provincial court, 
that the. law expenses of succession 
to, and subdivision of, these scraps of 
cabbage-gardens, sometimes swallows 
up their value! Live-stock, the basis 
of agriculture, is in utterly insufficient 
quantity ; and the soil of the country, 

enerally far inferior to that of Eng- 
ea lacks both natural and artificial 
stimulants. Every art or business 
requiring capital suffers, of course, by 
frequent partitions, which — 
its accumulation in individual hands. 
Many of the heads of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests in France 
are loud in their complaints against 
this law. They maintain that it is 
the main cause of the inferiority of 
French commerce to English, and 
they cite instances at Rouen, Mul- 
hausen, Elbceuf, and other centres of 
production, where factories, which 
took a whole lifetime to call into ex- 
istence, were broken up on the death 
of the proprietors—often just at the 
commencement of their prosperity— 


and the materials sold for less than 
half the cost price, in order that the 
sroceeds might be divided among the 
eirs. Nor is this all: the skilled 
workmen are turned adrift when they 
had arrived at an equality with fo- 
reigners, and were compelled to seek 
their livelihood in other trades. The 
complainants compare the action of 
this law to Penelope’s web, and ask 
where in France is to be found what 
is of ordinary occurrence in England 
—a factory or trade which descends 
from father to son through several 
generations. Victory to competitors 
in manufacture is on the side of the 
gros batarllons of capital. 

Until the sense of public security 
given by the firmness of the present 
dynasty encouraged outlay, the entire 
trade of this extensive country was 
dwindling. The many millions of pea- 
sant pone so belauded by the 
ny o-political economist, Mr. J. 8. 

fill, half starved themselves to hoard 
up five-franc pieces for the purchase 
of an additional patch of pumpkin- 
ground. Up to 1848, the mercantile 
marine was diminishing, and could 
show but one ship so large as 700 tons! 
But, allured by political security, the 
savings of that thrifty class have since 
been extracted from their armoires, 
and lent, not without the impulse of 
national vanity, to the State. The 
bonds of fear and distrust having 
been let loose, the Crédit Mobilier 
was also established, and works, in 
which private capital combined with 
the public treasure, were commenced 
on the most magnificent scale. 

M. de Girardin places interference 
with testamentary freedom second on 
his list of itemsof the national slavery. 
“The law,” he complains, “substitutes 
its dictum for the will of the testator.” 
The liberty of making a settlement 
andawill is,as regards property, what 
freedom of conscience is as regards 
religion. The right to dispose of one’s 
property by sale, the legal right, in 
fact, to ruin oneselfand to havenothing 
to bequeath, is not molested by law; 
and it undoubtedly includes the right 
to entail, settle, and bequeath within 
reasonable limits. Deprivation of 
this natural, individual, moral, and 
responsible liberty precludes the im- 
pulsive stimulus towards acquiring a 
name and a fortune in the hope of 
Sn a line that shall sustain the 
acquired position. Even Mr. J. §, 
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Mill, who overlooks the high aspects 
of this question, and partially and 
blindly regards its superficial effect on 
the soil, admits that the path to the 
attainment of wealth and powershould 
be open to all men. An Englishman 
may look forward not merely for him- 
aT but for his children, oa his chil- 
dren’s children; and if he seeks to ad- 
vance himself in humility, which is the 
true nurse of independence, will ho 
for “equality” with those above him by 
rising to their level; while a French- 
man, exalted by vanity—the mother 
of envy and jealousy—seeks equality 
by pulling others down. This is the 
levelling spirit of democracy, that 
daughter of envy, a passion well de- 
fined by Bossuet as the black and 
secret effect of weak pride—an ostra- 
cising temper, impatient of any supe- 
riority in others, and the bitter enemy 
of all elevation. It is to be feared 
that the failing of many people is to 
regard “a rich man” much as un 
homme gros is viewed by the famish- 
ing in a besieged city :—he is “the 
Fat Man in Londonderry.” Envy, 
that most odious of passions, “the 
bane of little minds,” was, of course, 
the lever which overthrew aristocratic 
authority, and now prevents, in its 
anti-social jealousy, the nation from 
being released from a condition of de- 
mocracy combined with despotism. 
In the opinion of M. Cassine, his 
countrymen are, of all people, most 
infected with hatred of authority ; 
and M. Vacherot builds his view of a 
future democracy on their impatience 
of social superiority. Yet, since gen- 
eral experience has taught mankind 
to attach more importance to a just 

ation of rank, our allies may be 
induced to appreciate its value more 
me they have hitherto been disposed 
to do. 

The advances making towards rea- 
sonable liberty in this most material 
particular are not very visible, since 
we may compare them to the turning 
of the tide in the channel of a river, 
before the shallow stream on either 
side has been affected ; and our meta- 
phor will hold good as to the influen- 
tial causes, which arerather extraneous 
and lofty thaninnate. Such,in point 
of fact, is the almost national effect 
of the existing law, which, like others, 
makes men’s minds run in ruts, that 
no general endeavour has been made 
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for its repeal. Every one, however, 
knows that its operation is very gener- 
ally and too practically evaded by an 
inevitable concomitant—limitation of 
the number of children. M. de Gir- 
ardin, an admirer of “equality,” in 
pleading for advances towards liberty, 
adduces points in proof that some 
liberties now enjoyed have not been 
abused ; and especially the privilege 
under which a testator may dispose of 
an over share of his property on a 
favoured child; and our authority 
declares that this “privilege” has not 
been abused for the purpose of re- 
establishing inequality. Yet the con- 
cession is in reality rendered nugatory 
by the custom of having few children 
—a system which will eventuate in a 
smaller population in France, as well 
as smaller national wealth, than in 
Great Britain. 

Of all the calamities that the Re- 
volution of 1789 entailed on France, 
the destruction of the ancient monar- 
chy and nobility has proved the most 
irremediable. During the succeeding 
half century the millions of small pro- 
prietors, battening on the confiscated 
estates of the noblesse and the church, 
a resisted with vehemence any 
approach towards the return of the 
class they had plundered, and to such 
power as might enable them either to 
question the past or reconstruct the 
old order of things. Hence, princi- 
pally, the hatred of the masses to the 

urbons and Legitimists, and any 
love of monarchy, have been found 
incompatible. Thesticklers for equality 
foresee that the re-establishment of 
an hereditary monarchy willlead tothe 
reconstruction of a nobility ; and 
though they do not apprehend any 
measures for restitution, their ancient 
jealousies make them regard aristo- 
crats as odious. M. de Girardin, in 
his long experience, although he cites 
the axiom of the legislative and 
spirit-searching Montesquieu—Pas de 
monarque, pas de noblesse; pas de 
noblesse, pas de monarque—asks the 
legitimiste party with keen irony, if 
they will undertake to establish the 
right of primogeniture, which is the 
foundation of an independent peerage; 
and answersthat they darenotattempt 
to render to royalty that proof of its 
stability, the restoration of the coro- 
nets that should surround and support 
anhereditarycrown. Certainly, until 
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the imperial crown obtains an heredi- 
tary upper chamber, such support is 
not one of the things which are Cwsar’s. 

According to democratic retrospects, 
the great mistake in the constitution 
voted by the National Assembly of 
1848, was not the fault the partizans 
of an English form of government 
reproach it with, the omission of a 
second chamber, but the introduction 
of an American elective presidency in 
a country where the memory of mon- 
archy was recent, centralization pow- 
ak. and the army irresistible. 

In truth, democrats hate aristocrats, 
and would none of them. Nor was it 
to be expected that after the President 
was become Emperor, he would disgust 
the still powerful republicans by ad- 
mitting much aristocratic element to 
be derived from a caste hostile to him, 
into his new form of government. 
Yet in omitting this ingredient, he 
has lost that excellent influence in the 
scale of stability, which, as all history 
shows, is afforded by an hereditary 
second chamber. His “senate” is not 
worthy of thename, being as much his 
nominees as if our Crown could com- 

letely fill our House of Lords with 
ife peerages. There are other ways 
of constituting an upper house without 
making it either a council of nominees 
or a senate of hereditary peers; and 
the various examples of America, 
Belgium, and Sardinia, not to mention 
our differently-constituted, yet effec- 
tive and most valuable second cham- 
ber, leaves the Emperor small excuse 
for not availing himself of these pre- 
eedents. In several points of view, 
the want of a class that would fill the 
réle of the British aristocracy is sen- 
sibly felt, and more than one head in 
France is ready to acknowledge that 
the trite couplet of the author of 
“The Deserted Village,” lamenting 
the destruction of “a bold peasantry,’ 
is even more applicable to an inde- 
pendent aristocracy, whose country is 
their pride, and whose void cannot be 
supplied as easily as an emperor can 
be made by the breath of a peasantry, 
and even unmade by an army. Edu- 
cation will ever create an actual aris- 
, but not an independent one; 
and the inevitable want of general 
superior education must ever, as the 
pedantic democrat, M. Vacherot, de- 
plores, detain a democracy under vir- 
tual tutelage. 
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The education of the youth of France 
isruled by absolutism. “ University” is 
quite an incorrect expression for their 
system of instruction, which is uni- 
formity;and we recommend the recent 
labours of Messrs. Vacherot and Doll- 
fus to the attention their importance 
merits, since they reveal the mode by 
which our young neighbours are sub- 
jected to a “crystallization,” auniform 
disciplination of the intellect, in their 
meen’ barracks, called colleges. 

he subject of the advances mak- 
ing in France towardsreligious liberty, 
opens a theme too wide and deep for 
us to venture into, save to remark 
that the restrictions placed by the 
law on the natural right of meeting 
for worship, and on the dissemina- 
tion of religious opinions by means of 
books and tracts, as set forth in the 
two publications (printed by the Pro- 
testant Library in Paris), entitled Zi- 
berté Religeuse, form, for their into- 
lerance, a notable comment on the 
pennyvens activity displayed in the 
oman Catholic brochure also noticed, 
and which complains of intolerance 
experienced by missions in Cochin- 
China. Confessing ourselves incap- 
able of defining the distinction between 
missionaries, tolerance, and charity, 
at home and abroad, we gladly turn 
to notice that the light of religious 
liberty in France has been enlarged 
by the Imperial decree of the 19th 
March, 1859, which proclaims impar- 
tiality as a principle, by placing the 
modes of worship hitherto unrecog- 
nised under ation with those re- 
cognised. 

A despot must be great enough to 
be an autocrat, or he lacks the energy 
necessary to make him master of his 
position. The consideration for the 
future is, that in case of a regency, 
and of succession, neither the Em- 
press nor the young Prince will be 
autocratic. M. de Girardin conjures 
the Emperor to discontinue his réle 
of being the executive in excess, and 
to diminish the extreme interference 
of the laws and the administrative 
power in yore as well as public 
matters of every description. “It 
seems to me,” he writes, “that the 
State, under all régimes, in France, 
has made itself detested ; whereas it 
ought, on the contrary, to endeavour 
to be unseen and almost forgotten.” 
Foreign travellers in the country in 
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question, have been made disagree- 
ably aware of the meddling conduct 
of its government ; but the experiences 
of mere birds of passage are trivial 
compared with the continual vexations 
the grown-up children of the soil 
suffer. Their government is always 
governing! Just as if the master of 
a family were odiously officious, pre- 
scribing to its mistress how to conduct 
herself in all particulars, dictating to 
the cook on every cuisine question, 
dogmatizing to the gardener on the 
culture of cauliflowers, teaching grand- 
mothers how to make cabbage-nets, 
and, in short, arranging the drawing- 
room furniture and continually poking 
the fire. Incessant intermeddling pro- 
duces neither quiet in a household, 
nor respected popularity in a king- 
dom. The State, argues our author, 
should enjoy such peace as neuters 
enjoy, for, in fact, neutrality on its 
part is the proof of individual free- 
dom; and he conjures the Emperor 
to make himself gradually less and less 
responsible, so as to become no more 
than the preserver of public order, in- 
stead of acting as regulator-general 
of the country, a sensible argument, 
closed by the ironic remark that— 
“When one would play the réle of 
Providence on earth, it is prudent to 
inhabit the heavens.” 

As matters now stand, loyalty to a 
legitimate dynasty, deference to an- 
cient aristocracy, and any hope of 
such self-government as we enjoy, 
have given place to blind devotion 
and obedience to a dictator with a 
military name. Unhappily, there are 
strong reasons for doubting whether 
Parliamentary institutions will flou- 
rish among southern nations, which 
want that special education for pub- 
lie life demanded by political self- 

overnment, and which have so long 
0 accustomed to be ruled by gants 
de fer et pattes de velours. Yet the 
sons of France, who do not deem the 
history of their forefathers an old 
almanac, have before them a prece- 
dent in the only hopeful party move- 
ment their country ever knew—the 
once famous Fronde, astruggle which, 
like the great English contemporary, 
rebellion, was of the Parliament 
against the Crown ; an attempt, by 
raising a barrier against the monarchy, 
to secure liberty: the object of the 
Frondeurs having been to limit the 
Royal authority. Their Declaration 
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of 1648 was a veritable constitution 
charter, based on sound, undying 
rinciples. The existing legislative 
y is a mock representation of uni- 
versal suffrage, a parliament packed 
withacknowledged “‘ government can- 
didates ;’ and the Council of State is 
also a mockery of our hereditary 
Chamber. Opinion is not spontane- 
ous, but instructed, in these assem- 
blies ; and not until the representa- 
tive system is established on the prin- 
ciple of real responsibility to the 
—— ; until it is reformed and pu- 
rified by restricting the suffrage to 
men who feel and take an interest in 
its exercise, will freedom of speech 
in the national councils give them 
Same. Universal suffrage and the 
ballot, deemed by some a guarantee 
of liberty, were promoted by the Pre- 
sident of the Republic to insure his 
election as Dictator, and have proved 
(according to M. Vacherot, who is a 
sanguine advocate of that illusion, a 
democracy), a decided toy and oppres- 
sive instrument. The problem for 
France is the organization of a free 
parliament, which shall found an he- 
redita’ a and aristocracy, 
limited in action by responsibility to 
the nation. 

In our view, the French people 
will never take the wholesome medi- 
cine of some of our institutions, unless 
given in a disguised form. The physic 
must not come from une pharmacie 
Anglaise ; the lessons must not be 
taught from an English grammar; 
but, to drop metaphor, the proposed 
principles must propounded as 
warranted by common sense and ex- 

rience. The entire nation ought to 

put through a course of political 
economy. Perhaps the best reason for 
believing that, in time, their political 
organization will not be inferior to 
their military, lies in the fact that 
the science which will instruct them 
in this direction is gaining ground. 
Without fear of contradiction, we 
may say no other department of 
knowledge within the entire secular 
range so highly merits the attention 
of the French people. The cosmo- 
gonic section of geology is becoming 
established on acknowledged prin- 
ciples ; a law of storms was discov- 
ered by the late Sir William Reid; 
and although it cannot be expected 
thatsome portions of political economy 

ill be reduced to such certainties. 
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as the solar system, gravitation, and 
the attraction of the loadstone, be- 
cause human prejudices and passions 
are elementarily involved, we may 
look forward to further systematizing 
and additional practical rules. 

Even the dry school of economists 
who discard considerations of race 
as not affecting the future of nations, 
must allow the broadly visible face 
that the genius of Protestantism is 
special to the Teutonic races, and 
arises from their love of individual 
freedom, exercised in the right of pri- 
vate judgment. In this point of view. 
and adding to it the effects of nationa 
traditions and habits, we do notincline 
to look hopefully on the advances at 
present making by the French towards 
freedom. The genius of this people 
does not correspond with their na- 
tional name of Francs, or free-men, 
but is formed by the mixed elements 
of their predominating races, the Celt 
and the Latin, for Frank traditions of 
feudality have been sedulously rooted 
out. Gaulic ideas form their national 
character: but Roman intelligences 

overn the empire. The minds of 
different races have, like the chemical 
qualities of substances, some points of 


assimilation by which or may amal- 


ate ; but possess others which, 
ing eternally inseparable, may be 
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brought into contact by pressure, but 
never into fusion. The ideas of the 
Gallo-Latins constantly tending to 
levelling laws and “ fraternity,” and 
irresponsibility, have formed a tem- 
ol incompatible with institutions 

<1 on individual independence. 
Yet if their sovereign would look for- 
ward to their being worthy of their 
ancient, distinctive name of Franks, 
his course ought not to be to govern 
them by flattering their prejudices, 
but by letting them taste of independ- 
ence and obtain a sense of responsi- 
bility and dignity ; and, by appealing 
to their ietalienae and all their best 
qualities, — these into exercise, 
until they feel what they possess of 
liberty, power, and generosity. The 
true “fraternity” is the aid the free 
man gives the slave towards enabling 
him to elevate himself. This noble 
nation, whose fortunes must ever ex- 
cite intense interest, has been well 
compared to the Titan, who, each 
time he was cast to the ground, re- 
gained his mighty strength. The 
time will never come, we trust, when 
Britons will be jealous of the French; 
but we feel sure they sincerely wish 
them freedom and fair play in the 
grand race towards better liberty and 
fuller prosperity. 


VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PAINTER OF SVENDBORG CASTLE. 


At the south-eastern extremity of the 
large and fertile Danish island of 
Funen is situated the little port of 
Svendborg, a pleasant old town of 
about fourthousand population, cosily 
nestled on the shore of a fine semi- 
circular bay, across the entrance to 
which lie two long, low, narrow islets, 
respectivelycalled Thoré and Taasinge. 
Two or three years prior to the time 
of this narrative, a young, wandering 
artist, who called himself Bertel Rov- 
sing, came to Svendborg, where he 
lingered month after month, support- 
ing himself by obtaining eccasional 
employment asa portrait painter. He 
appeared to be a poor, friendless, soli- 
tary man, but little or nothing was 


known of his prior history and con- 
nexions, for he replied with much re- 
serve and evasion to any question con- 
cerning them. Nevertheless, he was 
liked by the people who had any in- 
tercourse with him, for he was, albeit 
melancholy and eccentric, unquestion- 
ably a gentleman in the true sense of 
the word, and highly gifted in his 
profession. 

Some little distance to the south of 
the town there isa spit of land which 
projects into the sea, forming a sort 
of natural breakwater in that direc- 
tion. On the rocky extremity of this 
promontory the Barons of Svendborg 
in olden time built a magnificent 
castle, now a mass of picturesque 
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ruins, majestic even in decay and de- 
solation ; only two or three rooms are 
yet habitable. 

It happened that the steward of the 
then Baron of Svendborg, when on a 
visit to the town, heard of the poor 
stranger artist, and of his remarkable 
talent as q portrait painter; and bein 
akind-hearted man, not only employer 
him to paint his (the worthy steward’s) 
semblance on canvas, but also gave 
him permission to occupy, rent-free, 
the aforesaid habitable rooms of the 
old castle—an offer which Bertel 
Rovsing very gratefully accepted. 
And thus it was that the young man 
soon became locally known and spoken 
of as “The Painter of Svendborg 
Castle.” 

One of the rooms in the old castle 
might be termed especially the studio 
and home of Bertel Rovsing. Itwas 
long, narrow, and lofty, with groined 
ceiling, and lighted by a mullioned 
window looking close down on the 
sea. Internally it was an antique, 
dreamy place,profusely decorated with 
many a quaint and characteristic ar- 
ticle. Here werereal books—not mere 
ghosts of volumes, like those of to-day 
—but tomes of mighty size, embody- 
ing the life-labours of Thoughtsmen ; 
old rusty swords, which had doubtless 
performed doughty service in their 
time ; helmets, breastplates, gauntlets, 
&c.,all much defaced and time-worn; 
gloves, guitars, and tapestries. In 
one corner of the room stood an antique 
oak table, carved at the ends, and with 
twisted legs terminating in feet cun- 
ningly chiselled into the semblance of 
dragon’s heads, and on this table re- 
posed the skull of a female, on the 
polished brow of which was written— 
‘Go, get you to my lady’s chamber, 
and tell her, though she paint an inch 
thick, to this favour must she come 
at last !” 

A great number of cartoons, sketches, 
and paintings (the latter in every de- 
gree of progress, but hardly one of 
them oneal finished), were scattered 
about the room. All bore the impress 
of genius of an original and highly- 
powerful character, and their subjects 
—with the exception of afew delicious 
love scenes—were teeming with dia- 
blerie and marvellous romance. Not 
a little daring poetry was evinced in 
the conception of some of these themes; 
and however a professional critic 
might object to the extravagance of 
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their nature,and the many incongrui- 
ties and minor faults of their execu- 
tion, he could not honestly withhold 
his praise from the bold conception, 
the dramatic cast of the figures—their 
striking grouping—their originality 
and fine effect. 

This array furnished no mean index 
to the mind and tastes of the painter. 
He was obviously gifted, ardent, me- 
taphysical, and ambitious; versed in 
the lore, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of bygone ages; partial to wild, 
fantastic subjects, and habituated to 
blending the real with the ideal—the 
homely with the exquisite—the pro- 
saic with the intellectual—the fleeting 
Present with the symbols of the Past. 

And the person of the man himself? 
He was about twenty-five years of 
age, with noble, strongly-marked fea- 
tures, a fine, although not very high 
forehead, and big, dark, hazel eyes, 
wildly blazing in their expression. 
His hair was coal black; his com- 
plexion was very dark, or dusky, yet 
clear and healthy ; and altogether he 
looked much more like an Italian than 
a Dane. As to his attire, it was liter- 
ally of the fashion of the middle, or 
at least of bygone ages; and yet, see 
him in his studio, and you would vow 
that he only dressed in keeping with 
the surrounding objects. 

Not very long after Bertel Rovsin 
had established himself in the ol 
castle, he was employed to paint the 

rtrait of acertain local magnate, one 

err HansJacobStrém. This worthy 
burgher was reported to be as rich a 
man as any in Svendborg—yea, or 
within a circuit of five Danish miles 
thereof: and they are equal to some 
three-and-twenty English. He was 
owner of farms and homesteads, corn 
fields and pasturages, cattle and flocks; 
he kept the largest dry-goods store in 
the town itself; and he was owner of 
two brigs and a schooner employed in 
foreign voyages, and several coasting 
jegts. Besides all these sources of 
wealth he maintained a branch mer- 
cantile house at Kiel, in Holstein, 
under the management of his only 
son. He had one other child—a 
daughter—who kept his house at 
Svendborg, for the old merchant had 
long been a widower. It was the 
general opinion of the wise men and 
sage women of Svendborg, that Hans 
Jacob Strém loved his daughter Olii- 
fina (for such was the maiden’s name), 
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more than any thing else in the world 
—except money. Indeed, Herr Strém, 
although in the main a good enough 
man, was decidedly worldly-minded, 
and too much devoted to the practice 
of heaping up riches for his heirs to 
spend. So everybody said, and what 
everybody says must be true. 

Herr Striém was undoubtedly a great 
man; and, like other great men, he 
had the weakness to wish himself yet 
greaterthannatureintended. Possibly 
thislatent feeling induced him to order 
his full-length portrait to be taken on 
a colossal scale, so that whereas the 
living Herr Strém stood exactly five 
feet five inches in his stockings, he 
required his semblance on canvas to 
measure seven feet three inches from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head, that being just one-third more 
than his real stature, and to be bulky 
in opeaiees. The young painter 
might have a strong private opinion 
on the subject, but he was too prudent 
to object, especially when he found 
that Herr Strém was willing to pay 
for his portrait exactly in proportion 
to the number of square feet and 
inches of canvas it covered. And so 
Bertel Rovsing set to work, and in 
due time produced a most imposing 

icture of the worshiptul Strém m 
his robes of office (for he happened to 
be chief magistrate of Svendborg that 

ear); and in order that there might 
no present doubt as to identity, 
and also for the special information of 
osterity, the name, “Hans Jacob 
Rtrém,” was painted in thick white 
letters an inch and a-half high at the 
foot of the portrait by the particular 
desire of the owner. The precaution 
was probably unnecessary, for every- 
body who came to view this chef- 
d@’euvre in the line of portrait paint- 
ing(and nearly all the people of Svend- 
borg saw it in turn), vowed and pro- 
tested that it was an amazingly true 
and striking likeness. So, moreover, 
thought Hans Jacob himself, and in 
the pride of his heart he actually paid 
theartist the sum agreed upon without 
more than one or two muttered re- 
marks about the expensiveness of 
works of art as compared to objects 
of utility; for, as he truly observed, 
this piece of painted canvas cost him 
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the price of a yoke of oxen or a good 
ship's boat. Taking this prosaic and 
practical view of the transaction, Herr 
Strém wasassuredly justified in speak- 
ing of the portrait as an act of extra- 
vagance on his part. 

Unfortunately, one act of extrava- 
gance very frequently leads toanother; 
and so it did in the present case. 
Prompted partly by paternal affection 
and pride, and partly, it may not un- 
fairly be presumed, by the maiden 
herself, the rich merchant resolved 
that his daughter should in turn sit 
for her portrait, and, thanks to the 
good sense of Jomfrue* herself, it was 
determined that her person should be 
represented on canvas precisely its 
natural size. 

O short-sighted Hans Jacob Strim ! 
evil was the hour when you weakly 
came to this decision! Was there no 
far-seeing friend to whisper of the 
possible danger which might result 
from this portrait-taking affair? Wise 
art thou in thy generation, asa money- 
getting man of business, oh, Hans 

acob Strém, and yet wilt thou in 
this matter approve thyself a most 
egregious ninny! Let graybeard Time 
decide! 

Jomfrue Oliifina Strém was beyond 
cavil the mest charming young lady 
of one-and-twenty that the whole 
island of Funen could boast. She was 
blooming as a rose; sweet as the 
hawthorn blossom; lovely as the 
Houris idle poets dream of, meer- 
schaum in hand. In sober prose Olii- 
fina was really a very fine, plump, and 
handsome young lady; and what was 
far better, she was an exceedingly 
amiable, warm-hearted creature. Her 
father, however sordid in most respects 
(as doubtless became the magnate of 
Svendborg), begrudged nothing on her 
behoof, and therefore she had been 
expensively educated at Copenhagen, 
at the deservedly celebrated Pension- 
nat og Dannelses Institut of Madame 
Skindelv, where she was taught every 
lady-like accomplishment by first-rate 
instructors. The fond dream of her 
father—ah, what fond, foolish dreams 
do fathers indulge in!—was to wed 
her to some suitor of rank, for the 
old merchant proudly knew that he 
could give her a magnificent dowry, 


speree-—liaeaally ** young lady,” but exactly equivalent to our English word 
“cc iss,” 
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and he fancied that she was worthy, 
as indeed she was, to become even a 
countess, if Heaven so willed. 

Alas! as the inspired Ayrshire 
ploughman quaintly tells us— 

“ The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 

Gang aft a-gley !” 

Jomfrue Oliifina duly sat for her 
portrait; and it is really surprising 
what an extraordinary number of 
long sittings she underwent without a 
single murmur or expression of weari- 
ness. 

Oliifina was a strong-minded, sen- 
sible, prudent Danish girl, it is true; 
but she was also a genuine daughter 
of Eve, and possesseda very fair share 
of sensibility and of capability to con- 
ceive a passionate affection for one 
worthy of her. At the very first 
sitting she saw that the young painter 
was no ordinary dauber, but as re- 
garded his profession, a man of 
genius, who only required time and 
opportunity to command the world’s 
homage. At the second sitting she 
felt her bosom throb with a mingled 
feeling of admiration of the handsome 
form and intellectual features of the 
painter, and pity for his hard destiny 
in having to toil, unaided by friends 
or fortune, up that steep hill, at the 
summit of which shines Fame’s bright, 
yet illusive star. At the third sittin 
she was firmly convinced that Berte 
Rovsing was not only a genius, but a 
modest, amiable, noble-minded youn 
man, and the victim of saiacaeel 
te! and obscurity—in a word, the 

‘ootball of Fortune. Moreover, her 
curiosity was mightily piqued con- 
cerning his past history, and the 
mystery which obviously enshroud- 
ed the same. At the fourth sitting 
she felt, not without a blush and an 
instinctive tremor, a warm friendship 
for him. Ah! you know the witty 
French proverb !—“ L’Amitie est 
l Amour sans ailes!” Yes, Friendship 
is Love without wings; but those 
wings will soon grow and expand, 
never doubt! At the fifth sitting the 
destiny of sweet Oliifina Strém was 
decided. She fell hopelessly head 
over ears, many thousand fathoms 
deep, in love with the Painter of 
Svendborg Castle! 

And he, the unknown stranger, the 
poor man of genius, did he reciprocate 
the passion he had thus innocently in- 
spired? Ay, heart and soul! How 
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could he sit day after day, for long 
hours at a spell, all alone with such 
a woman, gazing at her, analyzing 
every emotion, every expression of 
her mobile features, ere he transferred 
them to canvas; how was it possible 
for him to do that, without falling 
Sean and helplessly in love with 
er! 

The portrait, a superb and faithful 
one, was at length finished, framed, 
paid for,and duly admired; but hardly 
was this doneerea frightful revelation 
somehow dawned on the obtuse mind 
of Hans Jacob Strém. In brief, he 
became apprized of the almost incre- 
dible, the ‘oleful, the astounding, the 
maddening fact, that his daughter— 
the light of his eye, the pride of his 
heart, the one bright jewel of his soul 
—had fallen in love, and secretly 

lighted her troth with the Painter of 
svendborg Castle. What! His Olii- 
fina, with whom he could willingly 
pay. down (to a husband of his own 
choice) a dowry of two hundred thou- 
sand specie-dalers, to clandestinely 
betroth herself to a beggarly artist! 
The thought was nee. 

Herr Strém sternly forbade his 
daughter, under vague yet dreadful 

nalties, to ever speak with, or even 
ook at Bertel Rovsing again, And 
he overwhelmed the young painter 
himself with the most bitter reproaches 
and threats, should he dare to even 
lift his eyes again to behold the young 
lady whom he had so presumptuously 
entangled in the meshes of Cupid’s 
net. Finally, Herr Strém bewailed 
his own infatuation, and cursed the 
evil hour when he employed the wicked 
young stranger who had thus broken 
his household peace; and in the first 
paroxysm of rage he condemned the 

ortrait of his daughter to the flames; 
but on second thoughts only ordered 
it to the lumber-room; and on third 
thoughts contented himself with sim- 
ply turning its face to the wall. 

Oh! fathers of pretty muidens! 
(Danish or British) here is a lesson 
and a warning for you! Beware of 
employing handsome young artists to 
paint portraits of your daughters in 
an unlimited number of private sit- 
tings! 

Ah! it is the old, old story, sung 
and told in every age and every clime! 
The experience of ape world, con- 
densed by gentle Will, as he strolled 
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along reedy Avon’s hanks, into one 
wondrously-eloquent line :— 


“ The course of true love never didrun smooth.” 


The wise men and women of Svend- 
borg well and truly said that Hans 
JacobStrém loved his daughter better 
than any thing else in the world— 
except money. And equally true was 
it that she loved herfather better than 
anybody else—except Bertel Rovsing. 

hus it was, that, despite poor 
Bertel was excommunicated and xed 
ned by the irate father, Oliifina clung 
unto him ; and many a secret, sweet, 
and precious stolen interview they 
enjoyed, with no witnesses save the 
twinkling stars and the chaste dis- 
creet moon. 

A stone’s cast from the ruins of 
Svendborg Castle, in a small ravine 
or dale, enclosed on three sides by low 
cra, rocks, grew a clump or grove 


of firs and beech trees, and that was 
the trysting place of the lovers. Well, 
it came to pass that about a week 
subsequent to the destruction of the 
brig-of-war, Falk, off Bornholm, and 
the escape (unsuspected as yet) of 
Lars Vonved from that awful explo- 


sion, the betrothed pair met at this 
secluded tryst in the mellow gloaming. 

A summer’s eve—the moon faintly 
beaming through the foliage overhead 
—two lovers holding earnest whis- 
pering converse in the secluded and 
romantic grove—such is the picture ! 
And hath not the like been, painted a 
thousand times before? Yea; and it 
willa thousand times again. Hearken 
now to a manly voice, broken and de- 
peas though it be—hearken to 
the utterance of feelings and emotions 
which, at this moment, have their 
reflex in many a breast, all the wide 
world over! 

“Will nothing weigh with him but 
mammon? Will nothing move his 
soul but the gleam of red gold? Oh, 
Oliifina! never before did I so keenly 
feel what a bitter thing is poverty ! 
I have toiled for fame, and thought 
myself sure to win it sooner or later ; 
but now that wild dream is over! I 
can battle no longer—my hope is dead 
and my heart is sick. I have nothing 
in the world to look forward to—no- 
thing to cheer me—nothing to call 
my own—nothing” 

“But my love!” was the thrillin 
interruption, from a voice low an 
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sweet as the gentle zephyr which 
fanned the evening air; and a white 
arm glanced in the moonbeams, as it 
twined around the neck of the young 
man, contrasting with the clustering 
black hair, which, artist-like, he wore 
long and flung back on his shoulders. 
“But my love!” she repeated, “and 
is my love nothing? You once told 
me that, were you possessed of that 
love alone, you would think — 
richer than a king, and envy him not 
his crown and sceptre!”’ 

“My own Oliifina!” tremulously 
exclaimed the lover, fondly caressing 
her, and appearing to deem that a 
sufficient reply. Soon, however, he 
resumed by ejaculating in a tone of 
bitter triumph—“ Ay, they cannot rob 
me of your love, although they may 
tear you from my arms! ‘Death ! that 
thought is distraction to me. Your 
father curses the artist because he is 
poor, and will wed you to a very clod 
of the earth, to sate his unhallowed 
lust for gold!” 

“No, Bertel!” promptly responded 
the maiden, “ No!” exclaimed she, 
vehemently, and she drewup her head 
in womanly dignity, whilst her bright 
eyes flashed in the mellow gloaming, 
“No! if I am dragged to the altar as 
a bride, to wed the being I loathe, 
that hour will be my last! But this,” 
added she, more calmly, “will never 
be. Heaven will interpose or my 
father will relent.” 

“ Never, Oliifina! I have studied 
him only too well. He is your father, 
dearest, and fain would I speak of 
him with respect and honour ; but too 
surely do I know that his threats to 
wed you to that being, whose only 
merit is that he is very rich, are not 
idle, but will be fulfilled sooner or 
later ; unless, as you say, Providence 
interposes. He has discovered our 
love, and, when last I met him, darkly 
did he threaten me if I dared to longer 
aspire to you. Were he to know of 
our stolen interviews, I shudder to 
think in what excesses his rage might 
find vent.” 

“You are too desponding, Bertel ! 
From me, even, you might learn cou- 
rage. I have a woman’s faith in the 
future. I have the fond, proud trust 
of a woman in the ability of the man 
she loves to achieve means of securing 
the happiness of them both. With 
your gifts, dear Bertel, what may you 
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not aspire to—what may you not per- 
form? It is true that you are not 
ac appreciated as you merit; but 

ave | not read of great painters who 
were as much neglected at the outset 
of their career, and who triumphantly 
passed through ordeals as trying as 
yours,ahd won forthemselves honours, 
wealth, and the loftiest renown? And 
why should not you? You can—you 
must—you shall—you will—for my 
sake !” 

The young girl touched, with a 
woman’s intuition, the right cord, in 
thus passionately appealing to the 
innate pride of genius which she knew 
pervaded her lover’s soul, and she 
threw in her heart and hand as the 
crowning stimulant and reward. Ber- 
tel Rovsing felt it deeply, and a glow 
of proud self-reliance illumined his 
lineaments, as, with flashing eyes, he 
cried— 

“Ay, Oliifina, what others have 
done I can do; and, with Heaven’s 
help, so I will! What would not your 
love inspire? God has given me, I 
feel, high gifts, and I will use them 
bravely. But, oh, Oliifina! fame may 

yet be far, very far off for me—and 
onl indeed, do I find it to climb even 
the first step of the mount. That 
once achieved, the rest were compara- 
tively easy ; but you know not, dearest, 
what a fearful task it is for a poor, un- 
friended artist to fight his way into 
notice. I may toil,” continued he, 

loomily, “for long, weary years, and 
just when my heart is sick with hopes 
deferred, my spirit broken, my brain 
benumbed, my hand paralyzed, and 
my worn-out frame sinking into a pre- 
mature grave, then may the guerdon 
of genius be accorded me—when the 
mould smelleth rankly above the rose, 
and all relish for life is lost, and all 
aspirations for the honours and gifts 
men can bestow dead and passed 
away for ever. And, even were fame 
already mine, unless wealth gilded it, 
your father would remain inexorable 
as ever. I see no light through the 
cloud—not a glint. Heaven help and 
support me, for I know not what to 
say nor do!” 

“This is cruel, Bertel, foolish and 
cruel to us both, but to me especially!” 
exclaimed Oliifina with tears. “ It is 
true that men call my father selfish 
and hard-hearted, but he is not the 
sordid, unfeeling being they think— 
indeed he is not! I see him in his 
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better moments—they never do! Oh, 
had my poor mother lived, her influ- 
ence with him was all potent, and she 
would have sacrificed herself for the 
happiness of her child! But it is 
wicked to repine—wicked to mistrust 
the care of Providence. I know not 
how it is, but I have a strong and 
subtle presentiment that, ere many 
days are over, Heaven will bring 
about something which will prove a 
crisis to our fate.” 

“ A fatal one, Oliifina?’ 

“Why, Bertel, will you persist in 
looking on the darkest shade of every 
thing connected with your—our— 
future? Until lately you walked ever 
on the sunny side of the way; but 
since my father talked—perhayps not 
seriously, after all—of wedding me to 
a wealthy suitor, you have not been 
the same. You have a noble heart, 
Bertel, and a lofty mind and brilliant 
talent—’tis Oliifina, who never flat- 
ters, tells you this!—but one thing 
you lack.” 

“ And that is ?’—— 

“Faith! You lack that perféct re- 
liance on the watchful care and inter- 
position of God’s gracious providence, 
which alone will make you happy, if 
you deserve it. You lack the first es- 
sential to success in yourcareer. Have 
faith, and already half the battle is 
won! Have faith, and you must and 
will ultimately stand a conqueror!” 

“Sweet enthusiast! And yet there 
is something in your words, Oliifina, 
that thrills me more than your idea 
itself. Were you once my wife, for 
ever mine own wife, to hourly pour 
such counsel and encouragement into 
my soul, what is there that I might 
not attempt and perform—to what 
dizzy eminence might I not climb? 
Ah, Oliifina! wert thou”—— 

“Hush ! hark! what is that ?” hur- 
riedly whispered the maiden. “O 
Himlen ! we are watched—tracked— 
discovered !” 

And without pausing to utter one 
word of farewell, or—what was worse 
—without staying to exchange the 
customary parting kiss (ah! lovers 
only know how precious that is!) Olii- 
fina swiftly fled away, like a fawn 
frightened by the stealthy approach 
of ruthless hunters. 

Bertel Rovsing stood a moment, un- 
decided whether or not to pursue her, 
for he himself had neither heard nor 
seen any cause for alarm, and was 
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therefore disposed to chide her for 
yielding to a groundless maidenly 

anic, by fancying what did not exist. 

ut, now that his senses were aroused, 
he speedily had reason to be thankful 
that his mistress possessed keener, 
or, at any rate, more alert faculties 
than himself, for he distinctly heard 
heavy footsteps crashing among the 
debris of the dale, and hoarse voices 
in earnest conversation. He compre- 
hended the speakers were approaching 
him, and he instantly slipped into a 
thick covert, and with palpitating 
heart awaited the result. 

More and more near and distinct 
sounded the voices, and Bertel, noise- 
lessly thrusting aside the foliage, 
looked forth on a rugged pathway 
which skirted the clump of trees, and 
beheld two men slowly advancing— 
and bulky figures they appeared in 
the glimmering moonshine. By-and- 
by he could distinguish their conver- 
sation. 

“By the Keel of Balder!” growled 
one speaker, in a deep bass voice, “the 
more I think of the matter, the more 
I am convinced that this story thou 
tellest is no more real than the exist- 
ence of Ole Lukiie!* It is a lying 
invention—a trap for the unwary for 
aught I know!” 

“Don’t be such an obstinate pig- 
headed unbeliever, Mads Neilsen !” 
exclaimed his companion, “‘I tell thee, 
man, that I, myself, heard Burgo- 
master Puglfahrt read it aloud from 
the Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen) Fcedre- 
landet, and I begged to see the paper 
and read it with my own eyes.” 

“That I can easily believe, but it 
does not follow that I should also be- 
lieve the yarn itself,” doggedly re- 
torted the incredulous Mads (Mat- 
thew). 

“Why not—why shouldst thou 
doubt it, Mads?’ 

“O, I know much better than to 
credit all they put in print now-a-days. 
Many a thumping lie have I read in 
the papers. That Foedrelandet tells 
as many lies in a twelvemonth as 
would sink a jolly-boat !” 

“ Ay,” sadly replied his companion, 
sighing deeply, and shaking his head 
with an air of melancholy conviction, 
“but this is no lie, depend upon it. 
Do youthink that Foedrelandet would 
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dare to circumstantially report that a 
king’s ship has been blown up, if it 
was not true! No, it is only too cer- 
tain that Captain Vonved was be- 
trayed by some traitor of his crew— 
the curse of Thor light upon the vil- 
lain, say I!—and that he was aboard 
the Falk when she exploded off Born- 
holm this day week, and every soul 
on board perished but one man.” 

“Tt cannot be! I will not believe 
it possible!” energetically protested 
Mads Neilsen. “Lars Vonved’s crew 
were all true as steel—they loved him 
and they feared him—they would not 
and they dare not betray him!” 

“Ay, Mads; but there is a black 
sheep in every flock—a Judas in every 
7" and crew.” 

“Hark ye, Hans Petersen !” hoarse- 
ly cried Mads, ““my own brother, as 
you know, is one of the crew of the 
Skildpadde, and if he has betrayed 
Lars Vonved, I swear,” and here he - 
uttered a fearful oath, “that I will 
drive this dagger upto the hilt through 
his traitor’s heart! Ay, by the God 
who made me, I will slay my mother’s 
own son whenever and wherever I 
meet him, if he is the man! 

“ Mads, min ven,” said Hans Peter- 
sen in a conciliatory tone, “I would 
stake my own life that be the traitor 
whom he may, he is not thy brother.” 

“Be he whom he may, brother or 
no brother,” sullenly muttered the 
excited Mads, replacing a long glitter- 
ing dagger he had withdrawn from 
his bosom, “I swear to wet my blade 
in the traitor’s best heart’s blood if 
ever I come athwart him!” 

By this time the two speakers had 
arrived exactly opposite the hiding- 
place of Bertel Rovsing, and there 
they stopped within afew yards’ dis- 
tance, whilst Hans Petersen relighted 
his pipe. Bertel now perceived that 
they were two sturdy fellows, whom, 
by their attire, he knew to be either 
fishermen, or sailors, or smugglers, 
and, by their discourse, liegemen to 
the outlaw Lars Vunved, whose re- 
nown was familiar to Bertel as to all 
other true Danes. Hans Petersen 
bore on his shoulder a pair of oars, 
and Mads Neilsen carried in his left 
hand a coil of rope to which a grapnel 
was attached, anda boat-hook slanted 
over his shoulder. Bertel readily con- 


* Ole Lukéie is a sort of mischievous imp or fairy of immense renown in Denmark. 
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jectured that they were on their way 
toa boat which he had noticed moored 
just under the castle walls at the ex- 
treme point of the little promontory. 

When Hans Petersen’s short pipe 
was all a-glow, he and his comrade 
silently resumed their walk, and Ber- 
tel watched their —— until they 
ascended the ridge of rocks, and after 
standing broadly revealed against the 
eastern sky as they reached the sum- 
_ they disappeared on the seaward 
side. 

Then Bertel came cautiously forth 
from his retreat, and thoughtfully 
took his way towards his home in the 
old castle, carefully keeping in the 
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long dark shadow which the ruins of 
the rock on which they were built 
projected down the dale, lest, haply, 
some other “night-birds” might be 
abroad and see him, and set afloat 
undesirable reports as to the cause of 
his wandering at untimely hours. 

He reached his vaulted studio un- 
molested and unobserved, and, sooth 
to say, he on. for awhile his own 
absorbing troubles and aspirations, in 
indulging in romantic speculations 
concerning the fate of the celebrated 
Baltie Rover, for he had long felt a 
deep interest in the popular stories of 
= character and ine of Lars Von- 
ved. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WILHELM VINTERDALEN. 


On the day following his broken in- 
terview with Oliifina, related in the 
foregoing chapter, the — sat 
moodily in his studio, and bitter were 
the thoughts that eddied through his 
brain. A gentle tap at the old iron- 
studded door aroused him, and he 
slowly arose to open it. Two rosy 
little children were there, and they 
immediately ran past him into the 
studio. They knew him well—loved 
him well—for Bertel was one who 
dearly loved “little children.” 

And so, Bertel Rovsing sat down 
with his little friends, and permitted 
them to amuse themselves with his 
curiosities, and listened to their inno- 
cent prattle, and gazed at their happy 
faces, till his proud unhappy heart 
melted within him, and burying his 
face in his hands he burst into tears. 

He wept: and yet there was a 
fierceness in his weakness—a burning 
fire in his heart—a dark brooding in 
his o’erwrought brain. The affrighted 
children left him, but he stirred not 
from his position. Visions of the past, 
and thoughts of the present, flitted 
confusedly to and fro; but as to the 
future it was all one black blank. He 
saw no ray of light beaconing him 
onward—he heard no whisperings of 
hope. 

“OQ God!” ejaculated he, in a pa- 
roxysm of fierce despair, “why hast 


thou given me genius? Wedded to 


poverty it is the curse of curses! Oh, 
would that I had been created a being 
with no more intellect than suffices to 
earn daily bread by daily sweat of 
brow! I should have been happy 


then! and what matters it if such 
happiness is but a step higher than 
the state of the brutes that perish? 
Better be senseless as a clod than 
exist in a state like mine. The mad- 
man who fancies his straw couch the 
throne of an emperor, enjoys a species 
of bliss which I can envy ; the idiot, 
even, who basks him in the glare of 
the noon-day sun, knows no pangs 
when hunger is satisfied. Is it not 
better to be devoid of intellect, than 
to possess it as a source of perpetual 
torture? Support me! relieve me! 
oh, my God! or let me die and be at 
rest!” 

He started up and paced his studio. 
The beautiful creations of his genius 
lying around, seemed to him so many 
mockeries of his misery. One exqui- 
site little domestic scene, which he 
had recently painted, especially en- 
hanced his anguish. It represented 
a young couple listening to the prattle 
of their children. He gazed savagely 
at this offspring of his own vivid ima- 

ination, and raising his clenched fist, 
rove it through the eloquent canvas, 

“Children!” cried he, gnashing his 
teeth, ““wife—children! No wife for 
me—no children to clasp my knees 
and look up in my face, and call me 
‘father !’” and he burst into an unna- 
tural sobbing laugh. 

That night the painter opened the 
window of his studio, and looked forth 
with a haggard smile on his feverish 
lips. A glorious balmy night it was. 
Overhead was an unfathomable azure 
firmament, o’ercanopyingsea and land, 
profusely sprinkled with stars of all 
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magnitudes, and high in their midst. 
in her own peculiar circle—a broad 
belt of clear light in which no star 
trespassed—shone the beauteous full 
ueenly moon, which happening to be 
then in the centre of the system, was 
literally its crowning diadem. All 
things below—the works of the Crea- 
tor and of the created—were alike 
bathed in her liquid silvery beams. 

The painter gazed at the sleeping 
horizon, and then his eye slowly low- 
ered until it rested on the sea close 
below the castle’s base. The water 
was so bright, so placid, so pure. And 
the moon, and the stars, and the 
white fleecy cloudlets, and even the 
figure of the young man himself as he 
stretched forward to gaze, were all 
reflected on the smooth surface so 
distinctly, and flickered with the tiny 
ripples so ee 

“Ah,” groaned the painter, “the 
waters are calm as death, and were I 
beneath them I should not feel this 
burning heart and throbbing brain, 
but should sleep as I once did on my 
mother’s bosom—sleep, perchance, 
never more to waken! 

Andthe longer he looked the deeper 
grew his desire for oblivion. Where 
was his good angel then ? 

By slow and almost imperceptible 
degrees a bluish haze arose from the 
sea, and, rising upwards, _— over 
the azure firmament until the stars 
shone as through a veil. Thicker 
grew the haze, obscuring the moon so 
that even her powerful beams could 
not pierce what was almost a fog. In 
a brief space of time, however, a cur- 
rent of air set in from the sea, the surf 
began to beat witha dull boom against 
the base of the rock, and the fog light- 
ened toamere hazeagain,and this haze, 
in turn, was rapidly dissipated by the 
increasing force of an easterly wind, 
which came rushing across the Baltic, 
and gathered strength and fierceness 
every league of its course. And now 
huge dark clouds, in shape jagged and 
fantastic as the rocks which bound 
the coast of Norway, arose from every 
point of the — like war-steeds 
gathering to the battle-field, and then 
they were tossed, and whirled, and 
eddied, and hurled to and fro by the 
reckless blast. 

Anon the clouds were no longer 
separately distinguishable, but were 
fused into one black canopy, and dis- 
tant thunder muttered and rumbled, 
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and broad flickering flashes of light- 
ning uplit the eastern horizon. The 
sea, driven in long foaming surges to- 
wards the lee-shore, leaped ever and 
anon with a prolonged hollow roar on 
the shingly beach, and broke with 
fury against the rocky promontory. 
The sea-birds flew wildly landward, 
some uttering hoarse screams, others 
shrill cries, almost like human beings 
in distress; and a great horned owl 
which had long tenanted the ivy- 
shrouded ruins, roused by the furious 
elemental warfare and uproar, whocp- 
ed and shrieked frightfully from its 
hole just above the oriel window, and 
was answered by the harsh and dis- 
mal croaking of a pe of ancient 
ravens, its near neighbours. 

All this time the painter had stood 
at the window, his arms folded be- 
neath his breast and resting on the 
lintel, whilst he stretched forth and 
watched the rapid gathering of the 
portentous storm with a species of 
fierce joy, for it harmonized with the 
black tempest raging in his own 
breast ; and the fierce storm-wind 
howled, the angry sea roared, the 
thunder reverberated, the lightning 
flashed, the sea-gulls screamed, the 
owl hooted, the ravens croaked, and 
the salt-spray, mingled with rain, 
dashed against the hoary walls of the 
castle, and flung sharp icy drops in 
drenching showers on his bare head. 
Amid all this horrible discord and 
din, he laughed loudly and desper- 
ately, and shook his clenched fist 
out in the black midnight air, as 
though defiant of all the powers of 
the elements. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted he in his 
mad excitement, “is this the eve of 
the Witches’ Sabbath? Are they 
flocking hitherward to hold their un- 
hallowed revels? The spirit of storm 
has awakened from slumber, and un- 
chained the fell ministers of his wrath. 
I laugh—I rejoice—I fear nought and 
care nought. Let the sea swell and 
rage, and dash great ships to frag- 
ments against rock and land—let the 
forked lightning rive and shatter 

roud towers and spires—let the piti- 
os hurricanes and seething floods 
blast the hopes of the husbandman— 
let the incarnate destroyer ride on the 
wings of the wind, and career red- 
handed o’er sea and land—for what 
care I? What is it all to me? 

“Ay, ye elemental ministers—ye 
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blindinstruments of vengeance ! strike 
here! wreak your wrath here, even 
here! Smite and spare not! Smite 
this hoary den of dead and forgotten 
tyrants—shatter its crumbling, blood- 
cemented masonry—rend it from its 
ivied turrets to its foundations deep 
in the living rock—hurl it sheer into 
the foaming sea—grip it, uproot it, 
crush it, scatter it, until there is not 
one stone left upon another! Ha, 
ha, ha!” and he emitted a hideous, 
almost a maniac laugh. “Howl, ye in- 
visible winds ! flash, oh subtle light- 
ning! growl, roar, crash, oh hungry 
sea! Ye may frighten the prosperous, 
the rich, the good, the happy—those 
who have homes, households, fami- 
lies—but ye have no terrors for such 
as me!” 

The unhappy young man dashed 
aside his lon dark hair, which wind, 
and rain, and sea-spray, had matted 
over his pallid face, and he glared 
forth as though striving to pierce the 
very heart of the tempest. He was 
wrought up to that pitch of despair 
and excitement, that for the moment 
reason herself might be said to totter 
on her shaken throne. 

“What amJ?” shrieked he. “What 
has my life been that I should cling 
to it, or value it, or strive to preserve 
it, or fear to yield it at the first sum- 
mons of the Angel of Death? From 
my very childhood my lot has been 
cruel—full of anguish and misery. 
Ah! well do remember how the suti 
of my young life was clouded—how I 
suffered even when a pure and sinless 
child! What inexpiable crime had 
my father, or my father’s father, com- 
mitted, that his sin should be visited 
thus on his child, or child’s child ? 
From youth upwards I have had no 
family—no home—no father, motlier, 
sister, brother! My life isan enigma 
—my history is an impenetrable mys- 
tery even unto myself—dark is all 
the past, yet darker the dread future. 
I only know how I have struggled— 
how I have striven and suffered. I 
will strive no longer. There is a fear- 
ful, an inexplicable, ay, and it seems 
an inexpiable, unappeasable curse 
upon me. Let my dread Destiny be 


fulfilled—I bow and yield to it, now’ 


and for evermore!” 

He tossed both arms wildly up- 
wards, as though beckoning the in- 
visible ministers of vengeance to com- 
plete their task by his annihilation. 
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His terrible emotion had reached 
its acme, and neither brain nor body 
could sustain more. A.sudden and 
complete reaction ensued, and utter- 
ing a faint, bubbling cry, he slowly 
fell backward from the rattling open 
casement, and sank in a heap on the 
floor. For some minutes he remained 
half insensible, and then with a great 
effort he slowly and painfully arose to 
his feet, secured the window, and 
groping to his humble pallet, he cast 
himself on it with a lamentable eja- 
culation. 

For hours he remained in a state of 
semi-stupor, sullenly listening to the 
wild howlings of the tempest, which 
smote the crazy old castle until ever 
and anon it rocked to and fro, like a 
ship at sea, and threatened to bodily 
topple over, even as Bertel had so 
madly invoked. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he uttered heart-rending moans 
and cries, and in the depth of his 
agony and self-abasement passionate- 
ly appealed unto his Maker for mercy 
and aid. At length physical prostra- 
tion and exhaustion triumphed, and 
he sank into a profound dreamless 
sleep. 

Long had he been thus happily in- 
sensible to his woes and sorrows, 
when by degrees he became partially 
awake, and turned over, and tossed 
his limbs with a feverish action which 
abundantly evidenced the disordered 
state of his mind and body. 

Hark! was that a real sound—a 
real voice? Or, did he only hear them 
in a half-waking dream? He strug- 
gled—struck his head sharply against 
the old carved wainscoting at the 
head of his bed—and with a start 
and a long painful shiver, at length he 
was fairly awake. 

Bertel Rovsing now sat up in a be- 
wildered surprise at finding himself 
fully dressed; and glancing at his 
breast and shoulders he perceived 
they were yet stiff and damp from 
exposure to the tempest. He quickly 
recollected all that had happened— 
all his mad agony—and he groaned to 
think that he had only awaked to 
undergo another day of anguish and 
misery, for of late he was wont to go 
to his bed and pray that morning 
would quickly dawn, and when morn- 
ing came, he prayed for night. One 
hasty glance at the oriel-window in- 
formed him that the tempest was past 
and gone, like a tale that is told, and 
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that the morning was cloudless and 
serene. A vivid stream of sunshine 
entered obliquely, and illuminated 
the huge face of a quaint old German 
clock fixed against the opposite wall. 
Bertel saw that it was on the stroke 
of ten. 

“Er den saa mange !” (Is it so late?) 
muttered he. 

And then, with a bitter ironical 
smile, he added, 

“How thankful I ought to be for 
havingpassed so many hours in blessed 
oblivion! Ha! I would that a tem- 
pest raged every night, and then I 
should be spared many—ah, how 
many!—hours of wakeful agony ! 
Why, oh why, is not the fabled water 
of Lethe a blissful reality ? Ah, if it 
only flowed on this island of Funen, 
I know one poor weary heart-broken 
pilgrim who would crawl on hands 
and knees, if needful, to quaff deep 
insatiate draughts of its blessed wa- 
ters! Oblivion! ah, yes! Oblivion 
would be bliss unto a wretch like me, 
whose life is a torment.” 

As he uttered this, he once more 
broke out in a wild mocking laugh, 
and then sank listlessly back on his 
couch. 

At this moment the old iron-bound 
door of the outer room echoed divers 
impatient kicks and thumps, applied 
to its exterior. 

“Ha !” cried Bertel Rovsing, raising 
his head in languid surprise, “I did 
not altogether dream, then? Some- 
body is at the door? Who can it be? 
What do they want with the poor 
recluse ?” 

He was not long left in suspense, 
for the kicking and thumping sud- 
denly ceased, and a clear shrill young 
voice (evidently proceeding from lips 
closely applied to the huge key-hole) 
distinctly projected these imperative 
words into the heart of the vaulted 
room, 

“Luk Doren op ! Herr Rovsing, luk 
Déren op!’ (Open the door, Mr. 
Rovsing, open the door). 

“Why, tis little Wilhelm Vinter- 
dalen,” muttered the painter to him- 
self, at once recognising the familiar 
voice. 

Then he cried aloud, 

“Vent lidt, min lille Ven! Jeg staaer 
strax op!” (Wait awhile, my little 
friend, I am going to get up directly). 

“Det er mulight!” (That may be) 
screamed the unseen visitor, “med de 
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har sovet far lenge! Klokken er ti!” 
(but you have slept toolong. ’Tis ten 
o'clock). 

Bertel Rovsing, at these words, over- 
came his inertia, and at one vigorous 
— sprang off the bed on to his 

eet. 

“ Verily,” muttered he, with a cy- 
nical laugh, “the child speaks well, 
and I aay Cae his innocent re- 
proach. Babes and sucklingsare wise.” 

He went to the door, and with 
some exertion of strength withdrew 
its heavy rusted bolts. 

Lo! at the threshold stood a sturdy, 
beautiful, rosy-cheeked, bright-look- 
ing, Sebheseh 
some four, or at most five, years, 
panting with his exertions to rouse 
the sleepy Painter of Svendborg Cas- 
tle. At his feet was a good-sized 
basket, covered with a snow-white 
napkin, and without saying a word 
he gave an arch look at Bertel, and 
snatching up his basket, ran with it 
into the studio. 

The painter slowly and thoughtfully 
followed him. 

Setting down the basket, the child 
smiled at Bertel, and without the 
slightest embarrassment doffed his 
velvet hat, decorated with two long 
feathers from the wings of asea-eagle, 
and made a graceful little bow, like a 
well-bred gentleman’s son, saying, 

“God Seow, Herr Rovsing!” 

“God Morgen,” (Good morning) 
“Wilhelm Vinterdalen !” responded 
the painter, laying his hand with a 
kind, even fond, expression, on the 
child’s head. 

A brief pause ; and then— 

“That is a large basket. You did 
not carry it here yourself?” 

“© yes, Herr Revsing, I did.” 

“What! all the way from your 
mother’s house ?” and he stooped and 
press his forefinger underneath the 

andle, uplifted it, as though to judge 
of its weight. 

“Yes, all the way !” repeated Wil- 
helm, proudly. 

“Ah, what a strong little fellow you 
must be!” said the painter, gazing 
admiringly, and with the critical eye 
of an artist, at the child, who indeed 
looked an infant Hercules, being not 
only finely proportioned, but gifted 
with a body and limbs wonderfully 
developed for his age. 

“What a noble boy !” murmured 
the poor painter to himself, as he 
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caressed Wilhelm’sflaxen head (around 
which the golden beams of the morn- 
ing sun shed an halo), and gazed fixed- 
ty at his clear sparkling blue eyes 
and intelligent countenance, all a-flush 
with health and innocent joy. 

“You don’t know what is in the 
basket ?” interrogated the child, arch- 
ly nodding his head as he slowly ut- 
tered each word with a clear ringing 
intonation. 

“No, indeed, I do not.” 

“Can’t guess ?” 

“No, dear Wilhelm.” 

“ Ah, ‘tis for you, though.” 

“Indeed! For me?” 

“Yes! all for you. My mother 
sends it.” 

“Good mother !—dear kind friend !” 
ejaculated the painter, in a smothered 
voice. 

“See, Herr Rovsing! look here!” 
and Wilhelm drew away the napkin, 
and displayed the contents of the 
basket, a glowing pile of ripe, luscious 
fruits—peaches, grapes, nectarines, 
early summer apples and pears, and 
a china basinfull of the small yet 
peculiarly deliciousindigenous Danish 
strawberries. 

“ Mother and I gathered them all 
for you this morning! J climbed the 
vine and plucked these!” and he 
pointed to some magnificent clusters 
of hot-house grapes. 

“And you were pleased to bring 
them to me ?” 

The painter drew his breath very 
hard, and grew deadly pale as he asked 
the question. 

“© yes, dear Herr Rovsing!” an- 
swered the ingenuous boy, “for I love 
you very much!” 

A gasp—a gurgle—a short quick 
cry—an unintelligible ejaculation— 
burst from the quivering white lips of 
Bertel Rovsing ; and he snatched the 
child to his breast, and passionately 
kissed him. 

“God in Heaven bless you, my dar- 
ling!” was all he could exclaim, in a 
broken voice. 

The child seemed surprised, yet not 
afraid, at this uncontrollable burst of 
emotion, but he was much too young 
to comprehend it. 

“And you are to come back with 
me, and to stay all day!” said Wilhelm, 
when the painter released him from 
the close embrace, and set him on the 
floor. 

“To your mother’s ?” 
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“Yes, Herr Rovsing—read that!” 

The child drew a note from his 
bosom and gave it to the painter, who 
with a trembling hand opened it, and 
read as follows :— 

“ Dear Herr Rovsing! 

“ My little boy will bring you this, 
and also a basket of our fruits, which 
he and I have gathered, with much 
ee this morning for you. And 

shall be very glad if you will accom- 
pany him home, for I have received 
intelligence that his father will shortly 
arrive from a foreign voyage, but, alas! 
only to stay a very short time with us; 
and I wish very much to have a mi- 
niature of our little Wilhelm, for my 
dear husband to take away with him, 
as I know it will gratify him exceed- 


ingly. 
“Your friend, 
“AMALIA VINTERDALEN.” 

Tears gushed into the painter’s eyes, 
as he read this, and his haggard coun- 
tenance betrayed the strong emotions 
of his soul. 

“Go, and play in the studio, my 
dear Wilhelm!” said he, strugglin 
hard to speak articulately. “it will 
get ready to go home with you.” 

The child bounded with a merry 
laugh to gaze at the familiar pictures, 
whilst the painter hurriedly took u 
the basket and passed into a sm 
private closet. 

The instant he was alone he cast 
himself on his knees and burst into 
tears. 

“O, my God!” sobbed he, “ pardon 
me my vile ingratitude—my awful 
wickedness! Last night I felt so mis- 
erable, so utterly friendless, forsaken, 
and hopeless— so filled with despair 
that I was almost tempted to rush 
unbidden intoThy presence! Forgive 
me, dear and gracious God !” 

He covered his face with his tre- 
mulous hands and rocked to and fro, 
uttering a monotonous wail. By de- 
grees the flood-tide of his emotion 
subsided, and, although he still wept, 
and sobbed, and wailed, he was en- 
abled to suldue his mental anguish 
and to recover his composure. 

“ Ah,” said he, as he arose from his 
knees, “how deeply is ingratitude to 
God and tomy fellow-beings engrafted 
in this wretched heart of mine! See 
how God provides relief for me in my 
uttermost need. ‘Sorrow and weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.’ The noble 
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mother of this child is a friend indeed. 
She sympathizes with me—she under- 
stands me—she is ever benefiting me 
in a way that even my proud sensitive 
heart cannot resist. God bless her! 
Ay, God bless her and her’s now and 
for evermore!” 

In a short time the painter came 
forth from the closet, prepared to ac- 
company his little friend home. The 
throbbings of his proud unhappy 
heart were now temporarily stilled— 
his mind was more at ease and resigned: 
a grateful calm had come over his soul. 

Hearing a strange noise in his 
studio, the door of which was closed, 
he hastily pushed it open, being ap- 

rehensive that the child might be 

oing injury to his paintings. He 
stopped on the threshold, however, 
arrested by a singular spectacle. Wil- 
helm had made a selection from the 
old armour and weapons scattered 
about the studio, and had clapt a hel- 
met on his head, suspended a pair of 
huge old holster pistols to his waist, 
and held a long Italian rapier in his 
hand. Thus armed, he was marching 
at full stride up and down the room, 
talking and shouting, and making 
furious lunges at imaginary foes. 

“What!” exclaimed the amused 
spectator, smiling at the boy’s warlike 
humour; “is my little Wilhelm play- 
ing the soldier—fancying himself den 
tappre Landsoldat?” (the bravesoldier- 
lad.) 
“No!” promptly answered Wil- 
helm, flourishing the rapier with sur- 
prising ease and dexterity. 

“Not a soldier? Who are you like 
then, now that you wear a helmet and 
sword and pistols?” 

“Like a sea-rover—a corsair!” re- 
sponded the child, standing still a 
momentto push back the heavy bronze 
helmet, which had fallen down over 
his eyes. 

“A corsair! what a fancy! Would 
you not rather be a soldier?” 

“No, no, no!” pettishly cried the 
boy, “I will not be a soldier! I will 
be a rover, like Captain Vonved !” 

Bertel Rovsing was much surprised 
at this speech, albeit it was uttered by 
a mere child. 

“Who told you about Captain Von- 
ved ?” questioned he. 

“Mads Neilsen!” was the unhesi- 
tating reply. 

¥ Mads Neilsen!” repeated the 
painter to himself, “surely I have 
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heard the name lately, in actual con- 
nexion with that same Lars Vonved.”’ 
And a moment’s reflection enabled 
him to remember that one of the two 
men whose conversation he had over- 
heard in the ravine, when he and 
Oliifina held their last interrupted 
tryst, was addressed by his companion 
as Mads Neilsen, and said quite enough 
to prove himself an enthusiastic and 
devoted friend, if not follower, of the 
celebrated rover, Vonved. 

“Wilhelm, do you know Mads 
Neilsen?” 

“© yés; I know him.” 

“And he has talked to you about 
Captain Vonved?” 

“Yes; and he sometimes gives me 
a ride in his boat, and he brings us 
fish—O such beautiful fish !” 

“ Ah, then he is a fisherman ?” 

“Yes; and he lives on the island.” 

“The island? What island, Wil- 
helm?” 

“One there,” and the child pointed 
towards the entrance to Svendborg 
Bay. 

“ But there are two islands there— 
Thoré and Taasinge—do you know 
which he lives upon?” 

“No; but he lives iri a little wooden 
house close to the sea. I have been 
in it ever so many times.” 

“Indeed! and did Madame Vinter- 
dalen—did your dear mother know 
that Mads Neilsen took you across 
the water to his house?” 

“O yes, Herr Rovsing!” 

“ And does Mads Neilsen sometimes 
call at your house?” 

“Yes; he came yesterday.” 

The boy—not yet quite five years 
of age—evinced by his replies, and the 
language in which they were couched, 
an intelligence very far beyond his 
years. His body and mind were alike 
marvellously precocious. 

Bertel Rovsing’s curiosity wassome- 
what excited, for he now felt certain 
that Mads Neilsen, who, as he knew 
positively, was, in some way, inti- 
mately connected with Lars Vonved, 
must be the same man who, it ap- 
peared, had, in the plenitude of his 
own admiration of the redoubted 
rover, actually inspired a kindred feel- 
ing in the breast of little Wilhelm 
Vinterdalen. 

“Come, Wilhelm,” said he, after a 
thoughtful pause, “you must now put 
off your helmet and lay down your 
sword, for it is time to go.” 
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The boy complied with evident 
reluctance, and divested himself of 
helmet and pistols with exceeding 
deliberation. He still held the rapier 
clutched in both hands, when, sud- 
denly looking the painter full in the 
face, he gave a fierce stamp with his 
right foot, and exclaimed, in a loud, 
shrill tone, expressive of firm deter- 
mination— 

“Herr Rovsing, when I grow to be 
a man I will be a rover like Captain 
Vonved !” 

The painter gazed in astonishment 
at the animated features, proud atti- 
tude, and energetic gestures of the 
child. 

“My dear Wilhelm,” said he, very 
gravely, “do not talk in that manner. 

ou are a little boy, and cannot un- 
derstand what you are saying ; but it 
nevertheless pains me to hear you. 
If I thought you would ever be likely 
to become a corsair, I would pray 
unto God to take you to himself now 
ue are an innocent child. Captain 

onved is a corsair, and corsairs are 
wicked desperate men. You would 
not wish to be wicked when you are 
a man, Wilhelm?” 

“No. But Captain Vonved is not 
wicked. He isa great gallant noble- 
man!” eagerly cried Wilhelm. 

“Who says so ? 

“Mads Neilsen!” 

“Ha!” muttered the painter almost 
angrily, “I shall make some inquiry 
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about this Mads Neilsen. A precious 
scoundrel, to impart such ideas to a 
child !” 

He gently took away the rapier 
from the boy, smoothed his beautiful 
flaxen hair and kissed his rosy cheek. 

The elegant velvet hat, with its 
plume of sea-eagle’s feathers, was then 
substituted for the rusty old helmet, 
and Wilhelm snatching up the empty 
basket, once more burst into bie 
merry child’s laugh and ran out into 
the open air. 

The painter followed with a port- 
folio under his arm, and the twain 
wended their way towards the house 
of Madame Vinterdalen. Little Wil- 
helm seemed to have already forgotten 
all about corsairs and Captain Vonved 
and Mads Neilsen, for he chattered 
and laughed and gambolled in the 
fresh crisp breeze and golden sun- 
shine. 

Bertel Rovsing listened to his inno- 
cent prattle, and gazed at him with a 
mingled look of admiration and affec- 
tion. 

“What a noble, what a glorious 
little fellow!” ejaculated he. “Ah! 
to be the father of such a boy—what 
joy, what pride, what happiness !” 

He sighed deeply, and unbidden 
tears blinded his vision. 

Had Oliifina heard his words and 
witnessed his emotion, would not her 
heart have leapt in subtle sympathy? 
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REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 


THE parting words of the author of 
this book are these :— 

**In taking leave of the kind friends 
who have consented to follow the steps 
of our pilgrimage, we beg them, at once, 
to remove any doubts that may arise at 
the freedom with which we have spoken 
of the policy, the institutions, the usages 
or abuses, and any other peculiarities of 
our native land, or to take exception at 
the fact of our comparing them with 
those of other countries—sometimes to 
the disadvantage of the former. 

**One circumstance they will, I am 
sure, on reflection, allow —we are always 
just. 

‘*England is our common country, 
and we are as pleased to be proud of her, 
when she gives us reason, and to admire 
what is admirable in her, as they can be; 
but 
«Tn those we love defects take gloomiest hue, 

And thus, my countrymen, I war on you,’ ” 


Now, we have given some scope to 
reflection on his work and its “ ani- 
mus,” and we cannot so readily con- 
cede to his comparisons the character 
of uniform, or even of habitual justice. 
The italics to the epithet in the quo- 
tation are his own. 

“ Qui s’excuse s’accuse” is often, if 
not always, true. Few impartial 
readers of this volume, we think, will 
be disinclined to allow that, in our 
author’s case, this proverbial cap fits. 
The book, it may be said at once, is 
the production of a thoroughgoing 
Remanist; and, therefore, we, with 
our own strong Protestant bias, may 
be thought scarcely impartial critics. 
And, indeed, were we to direct our 
criticism upon certain features of it 
we might ourselves have great mis- 
givings as to the governance of our 
own feelings. As it is, we shall hope 
to govern them in a considerable mea- 
sure ; because we think that the facts 
by which the author seeks to establish 
contrasts go rather towards establish- 
ing practical parallels between true- 
hearted contenders against the social 
evils, dangers, and difficulties which 
accompany, or obstruct, the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century, whe- 


ther these preventive or remedial 
workers accept or reject the supre- 
macy of the Pope of Rone. 

The purport of the book and the 
amplification of its title we will take 
from the preface of its writer. 


“This book is not on a subject that 
has been ‘ often'—or indeed ever treated 
before. It offers the ‘* Realities of Paris 
Life ;” and if we had not—we hardly 
know why, but we have—an insur- 
mountable objection to a long title, we 
should have included something more, 
entitling our work thus: ‘ Realities— 
generally passed over in an Englishman's 
survey —of Parisian Life.’ ° ° ‘ 

** We invite you, then, to visit it with 
us under a new aspect; to set aside all 
your preconceived notions respecting it, 

xi let us ask you for once to look 
down some of those dark and narrow 
turnings which you have as yet passed 
by unnoticed; to tread those uninviting 
alleys from which you have hitherto 
turned in disgust ; to penetrate into those 
noisy and noisome courts, from which 
your dainty senses prompt you to recoil ; 
you will find that even as the concealed 
physical workings of those volcanic re- 
gions which surround tna or Vesuvius, 
the fire of human passion and human 
woe has been raging under your very 
feet and you knew it not. 


*«* Tncedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.’ 


. *** But, you will say, ‘‘ ‘ these pic- 
tures are not to my taste; I cannot re- 
lieve all this misery, and I had rather 
not know of its existence.’ 

**Oh! be at ease, it is not for that; 
it is not to draw the gold from your 
purse that we bring you here: thisis but 
one chapter, and there are other ‘ reali- 
ties’ which accompany and mitigate it. 
If Paris possess—and we may say if she 
conceal, ‘realities of woe, she also con- 
tains, and also reveals, ‘realities of 
mercy,’ and these we would set before 
you lkewise. 

“ Bear with us while we show you the 
multiform phases, and lay before you 
the ingenious resources and successes of 
Catholic charity.” 


We can easily “bear” with our 
author while he does so, we can even 
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thank him heartily whenever he does 
it effectually and clearly. Charity is 
more truly “Catholic” than he seems 
to dream of. Whatsoever laudable 
ingenuity it displays is, according to 
our Protestant notion, the common 
gain of all Christianmen. A faithful 
display of its successes—ay, and for 
the matter of that, of its reverses— 
may be very profitable and instructive 
to us all. Our English version of the 
New Testament speaks of “consider- 
ing one another to provoke unto love 
and to good works.” Our author, 
perhaps, eschews the use of that pe- 
culiar version: did we not remember 
this, we should be tempted to entreat 
him not to forget that there are two 
meanings to the word “provoke,” and 
that contemptuous and unjust reflec- 
tions have a power of provocation 
which is not exactly that of “ provo- 
cation to charity.” 

The “Realities,” then, of Paris Life 
with which the work before us is 
conversant are very much of that 
class which amongst ourselves have 
been treated of by Mr. Henry May- 
hew, in his book upon “London La- 
bour and the London Poor.” The 
have not, however, been sifted wit 
that scrupulousaccuracy, nor classified 
with that almost scientific perspicuity 
which distinguishes Mr. Mayhew’s 
work. They are indicated our 
author rather than investigated ; but 
the general reader will not find such 
indications without some curious, and, 
at times, even novel interest. 

The streets of Paris have, within a 
few short years, undergone demolitions 
and transmutations far more exten- 
sive and extraordinary than those 
(and they are not inconsiderable) that 
have affected the aspect of man 

uarters in the capital of the British 

mpire. Apart from military rea- 
sons, which have exercised consider- 
able influence in Parisian municipal 
arrangements, an influence wholly 
unknown to the “sdility” of London, 
it was necessary that increase of 
wealth and of civilization, and de- 
velopment of the ornamental arts of 
peace should affect the pre-existing 
fabrics in Parisian streets otherwise 
than the same causes in the British 
metropolis, The “Mur d’ enceinte,” 
that circling wall which keeps un- 
taxed legs of mutton, pats of butter, 
and barrels of thin wine or more 
potent cognac out, keeps the con- 
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sumers of those provisions in. True, 
here were within so wide a belt 
waste places enclosed, which only 
within our own personal recollection 
became habitable and handsome 
streets. Such, for instance, was the 
so-called “ plaine de Mousseaux,” be- 
tween the “barriére”’ of that name 
and that of Clichy, whereupon we 
remember as a child, in company with 
two nursemaids, to have had some 
article of clothing forcibly snatched 
from us by two scamps whom we 
saw scouring the open field, as it al- 
most was, whilst their snarling 
shaggy dog forbade useless pursuit. 
This ground is occupied now-a-days 
by the well-built comfortable “quar- 
tier” which stretches away at the 
back of the great “Station des Che- 
mins de Fer de |’ Ouest.” Neverthe- 
less the belted city has of necessity 
had its habitations more absolutely 
fixed and stationary than the ungirdled 
sister metropolis. The old nobility 
stillinhabitthe FaubourgSt. Germain; 
the “ Haute finance” still dwell in 
the neighbourhood of the Chaussée 
d Antin; the foundation of Belgravia, 
and the immigration of fashion and 
wealth into that recent colony is 
scarcely paralleled, we think, by any 
thing in the modern growth of Paris. 

eam. the Faubourg, by the 
way, our author notes the following : 


“One of the first consequences of the 
new law, which interdicts, under heavy 
penalties, the bearing of false titles of 
nobility, is, that the old aristocratic fa- 
milies of the Faubourg St. Germain be- 
gin again to inscribe their names over 
the doors of their mansions. This cus- 
tom was universal before the revoliftion 
of 1830; but since then it gradually dis- 
appeared, only a few houses—those of 
Larochefoucauld-Doudeauville, de Cas- 
tries, and two or three others—having 
kept up the old fashion to the present 
day. Now, however, that there seems 
once more a chance of distinguishing 
patricians from plebeians, the Faubourg 
is bestirring itself, and from one end to 
the other, from the Palais de Justice to 
the Champ de Mars, and from the Lux- 
embourg to the quays of the Seine, ma- 
sons and painters are busy re-inscribing 
= long-effaced names of the old nobi- 
ity.” 


But to return: we were about to 
remark that the non-existence of any 
obstacle to the almost indefinite ex- 

nsion of London in any direction 

as caused its material changes to be 
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less dependent upon demolitions and 
alterations in situ than has been the 
case in the French metropolis. 

Although, therefore, London has 

* had certain of its “rookeries” perfor- 
ated, and the rooks thereof dispersed 
upon the violence done to their nests, 
there has been no such wholesale de- 
structive interference with the dwell- 
ing-places of its humbler classes as 
has been entailed upon Paris by its 
modern street improvements. It can- 
not be denied that in the latter city, 
even more than in London, one per- 

lexing result of these improvements 

as been an increase of the difticulty, 
material and financial, experienced 
even by respectable artizans in pro- 
curing shelter, that next necessary to 
food and raiment, for themselves and 
their families. 

The house-room, house-rent, owner, 
and occupier questions, have always 
been for all classes peculiarly sore and 
knotty in the French comiba. No one 
acquainted, however superficially, 
with the current light literature of 
Paris, its comic broadsheets and cari- 
catures, can be unaware of the thou- 
sandfold aspects of the great and shift- 
ing warfare of the “propriétaire” 

ainst the “locataire,” and vice versd. 

r. Amyot, one of the principal Pari- 
sian publishers, put out last year, a 
volume by Auguste Humbert, in which, 
under the shape of a serio-comic apo- 
logue, the malpractices of the former 
are treated as a serious moral offence 
against society, its interest and wel- 
fare. He conducts his hero, an op- 
pressed locataire or lodger, into dis- 
tant planets, in search of equitable 
treatment from a landlord. If Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, in pursuit of his 
tenant-right theories, is anxious to 
emulate the fancies of Swift touching 
Laputa, we can recommend to him 
the French humourist’s book against 
landlords as one which may furnish 
him with valuable hints. 

Hundreds—not to say thousands— 
of the lower industrious poor of Paris 
can no longer find where to lay their 
heads. The walls of their quondam 
dwellings have crumbled under the 
pick of the municipal “entrepreneur 
de démolissements,” and they them- 
selves have been driven by the force 
of things to construct for themselves 
“Cities of Refuge” in waste places 
within and without the. walls of the 
city which thus unhouses her citizens. 
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In Paris, as in London, the breaking 
up of the old street rookeries has fully 
justified itself by the sanitary results : 


**The Municipal Review informs us 
that on Tuesday, October 26th, there 
was nota single death reported in the 
4th, 6th, and 7th arrondissemens, which 
comprise a population of more than 
200,000 souls; a fact which never before 
occurred since the institution of the 
Mairies. 

‘The excellent sanitary condition of 
the city of Paris,” this journal goes on 
to affirm, ‘* is due to the opening of the 
great public roads, which produce a cir- 
culation of air, and give place to the 
beneficial influence of the rays of the 
sun, which before could obtain no access 
here. The bills of mortality, which 
before showed a numerical average of 
from 67 to 77 deaths daily, only now re- 
turn about half that number; and yet 
the population, instead of diminishing 
since the demolitions were commenced, 
has considerably augmented,as is proved 
by the result of the latest census.” 


These are, indeed, admirable results; 
but they do notstandalone. Society 
does well to obey the too long unheeded 
voice of sanitary science; but the 
problem of housing the houseless stiil 
stares it in the face, and must not be 
blinked. 

Our author gives descriptions full 
of interest concerning the suburban 
hamlets, so strange, grotesque, and 
anomalous, which the pressure of cir- 
cumstances has called into existence 
recently within the brilliant and gor- 
geous capital of France, or which cling 
toitsimmediate outskirts, and of which 
the very names are full of significance. 
“Le Trou aux Rats,” “La Butte aux 
Cailles,” “La fosse aux lions,” “Le 
Camp des Barbares.” Such are the 
popular designations of these “Cités” 
as they are called. “The camp of the 
Barbarians!” that is indeed an omi- 
nous name ; for these are not outer 
barbarians besieging the splendid city, 
but homebred savages, such as per- 
haps the great military causeways, 
whose construction has routed them 
from their habitations, may not pre- 
vent from staining once more with the 
blood of civil strife the new streets, 
whose predecessors have often seen 
the gore reddening their open gutters. 

Stone cairns, as rude as any that 
their Celtic forefathers would pile, 
but wanting the old Celtic grandeur 
of size and solidity; mud huts, less 
skilfully contrived, less roomy than 
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those of the poorest dwellers by the 
Nubian Nile; shelters of planking, 
scarcely so well fitted to their housing 
purposeas the bark wigwamsof North 
American Indians or of Australian 
savages; caves and holes in deserted 
gravel pits and chalk quarries, dwell- 
ings which one might conceive to be 
the work of tribes amongst whom the 
earliest elements of the comforts and 
decencies of domestic architecture 
were as yet unknown; these house 
a population by no means the most 
corrupt, nor the most destitute, save 
in this respect, of the citizens of that 
city whose architectural symmetry, 
beauty, and grandeur, are the world’s 


marvel. Here is a scandal and a 
danger. Its rulers might well shud- 


der at the malediction even of that 
old beggarman who turned round and 
shook his fist at it, and muttered the 
execration—“ Ah! Scélérat de Paris! 
faut il qu’il y ait 1A tant de palais, 
et pas seulement une mauvaise niche 
pour moi.” 

That “Camp des Barbares” is more 
ominous in this nineteenth century 
than Attila’s encampment might have 
been of old. These homebred bar- 
barians, however, it is well to remem- 
ber, are not exclusively the growth of 
French soil. They have not yet given 
us such “days of June” as they gave 
to Paris in ’48, it is true. Neverthe- 
less, there is a British no less than a 
Gallic problem set to our practical 
social science, touching—* Ragged 
Homes, and how to mend them.” 

Mr. Mayhew, in the opening chapter 
of the work to which we have already 
referred, insists upon the fact, that 
“not only are all races divisible into 
wanderers and settlers, but that each 
civilized or settled tribe has generally 
some wandering horde intermingled 
with, and in a measure preying upon 
it.” He instances the result of ex- 
tensive observations in South Africa, 
whence it would appear that almost 
every tribe who submit themselves to 
social laws, recognising the rights of 
property and reciprocal social duties, 
and thus acquiring wealth and form- 
ing themselves intoarespectable caste, 
are surrounded by hordes of vagabonds 
and outcasts from their own commu- 
nity. 

‘Such are the Bushmen and ‘ Son- 
quas’ of the Hottentot race—the term 
* sonqua’ literally meaning pauper. But 
asimilar condition in society produces 
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similar results in regard to other races ; 
and the Kaffirs have their Bushmen as 
well as the Hottentots. These are called 
Fingoes—a word signifying wanderers, 
beggars, or outcasts. The Lappes seem 
to have borne a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to the Finns; thatis to say, they 
appear to have been a wild and preda- 
tory tribe, who sought the desert like 
the Arabian Bedouins, while the Finns 
cultivated the soil like the industrious 
Fellahs. . . . We, like the Kaffirs, 
Fellahs, and Finns, are surrounded by 
wandering hordes—the *Sonquas’ and 
the Fingoes of this country—paupers, 
beggars, and outcasts, possessing nothing 
but what they acquire by depredation 
from the industrious, provident, and ci- 
vilized portion of the community.” 


There is no little force and truth, 
and at the time when it was made 
there was no little novelty in this 
“rapprochement,” as a French stu- 
dent of social science would say. 
But, as with all other comparisons, 
we must not insist absolutely on its 
going upon “all fours.” There is a 
difference to be clearly drawn be- 
tween our distressed and our de- 
graded classes—a difference to be 
jealously kept in mind by those who 
would deal kindly, yet wisely by the 
former. “ Paupers, beggars, and out- 
casts,” must not so summarily be 
reckoned together. The descentfrom 
the one category to the other may be 
but too natural and easy, yet it need 
not be precipitous : there are definite 
steps down into the last abyss. 

And again, where you have “lump- 
ed” together the distressed and the 
degraded, there is this to be said, that, 
after all, they form a class and not a 
caste. The re-ascent of the down- 
ward steps may be difficult, but it is 
not, as it should not be, impossible. 
We imagine that no “Sonqua” re- 
turns to the full enjoyment of Hot- 
tentot civil dignity, nor does any re- 
formed Fingoe qualify as Kattir again. 
Untoward circumstances, follies, and, 
downright vices will, we fear, con- 
tinue to recruit, to a certain extent, 
what we may call the ranks of the 
barbarians of civilization. The ut- 
most and best efforts of charitable 
wisdom will never succeed in pre- 
venting this. But they may succeed in 
diminishing, by way of prevention, the 
number of those recruits of misery 
and shame, and may, by way of miti- 
gation, lessen the term of continuous 
service for which those sad recruits 
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enlist ; and, above all, they may pre- 
vent the class from growing into a 
positive caste ; prevent the medley 
crowd of the barbarians from com- 
pacting into a tribe; prevent the 
moral, ay, andeven the physical stamp 
of savagery from becoming heredi- 
tary and permanent. If the fallen 
individual may not himself be rescued, 
at least he may be kept from founding 
a race of outcasts. Vagabonds and 
prowlers there will always be ; but a 
thief does not, of necessity, beget a 
thief, as a fox begets fox cubs. There 
is such a thing as cutting off the en- 
tail of evil, and those who wish well 
to their fellow-men should watch 
eagerly for opportunities of so doing. 

Now, the complex organization of 
modern society seems to render it 
imperative that, in order to detect 
such ee, the field of obser- 
vation should be mapped out into sec- 
tions defined with tolerable accuracy. 
And, of course, when we speak of de- 
tecting the opportunity, we assume a 
readiness to act upon it, or, at least, 
to attempt such action, as soon as 
nenationble. 

The special and exclusive nature of 
certain “ charities,’ of the interest 
and devotion bestowed upon them by 
individuals or associations, is some- 
times reflected upon unfavourably. 
Such reflections are, to our mind, for 
the more part, characterized by a 
minimum of justice and of common 
sense, 

Of course there might be, and we 
are not prepared to say that there is 
not, sometimes, a habit of mind formed 
in benevolent and beneficent persons, 
in which there enters too much of an 
exclusive element. The social wrongs 
of grimy chimney-sweeps may make 
the advocate for their redress indif- 
ferent to the claims of mealy-faced 
baker’s boys. He who would gladly 
give a shilling to a distressed retailer 
of watercresses might refuse, with a 
frown, the contribution of a penny to 
the entreaties of a starving vendor of 
lucifer matches. But, in fact, it is 
seldom so. “Beatus qui intelligit 
super pauperem et egenum,” says the 
Vulgate, where our version runs only 
“ Blessed is the man that considereth 
the poor and needy.” Now, this in- 
telligence of special needs and miseries 
has not a stupifying effect upon either 
mind or conscience in respect of gene- 
ral need and misery. We believe 
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that just the reverse is the truth, and 
that the careful habit of observation 
and investigation of special kinds of 
‘axon or moral distress and help- 
essness, together with the special fore- 
thought, ingenuity, and power of prac- 
tical contrivance, developed by the 
endeavour to meet them, do wonder- 
fully widen as well as chasten charit- 
able sympathies, and supply for all 
cases a quicker and more penetrating 
intelligence of those means whereby 
mere benevolence may become ac- 
tuul beneficence, and the wishers be- 
come indeed the doers of good to 
their suffering or sinning fellows. 
And if what has been thus said be 
true, it will follow, in respect of intel- 
ligence thus specially acquired, that 
the acquirers thereof will derive much 
benefit from the comparison of the 
work of others with their own, ex- 
pecting to gain from it, in many ways, 
cautions, instructions, or directions. 
On this score, therefore, we should 
not hesitate to recommend perusal of 
such a book as the “ Realities of Paris 
Life,” premising always that it must 
be read “ cum grano;” or, indeed, in 
certain parts with a good spoonful of 
the corrective salt. 

The author’s prejudices will some- 
times simply call for a smile, at 
others, demand a grave nod of repro- 
bation. 

He seems to havea general impres- 
sion that “they manage these things 
better in France,” even in regard of 
matters which need not necessarily be 
affected by polemical bias. In his eyes, 
for instance, the “ gamin de Paris” is 
incontestibly the superior in wit, and 
even in character of mischief, to the 
London street-boy. Mr. Leech, per- 
haps, the Murillo of our picturesque 
urchin population, might demur to 
this; and we ourselves think the street- 
boy of Punch, at least, may very suc- 
cessfully be backed against the “ ga- 
min” of the Charwart. 

We think there is not much philo- 
sophical exactness in the manner in 
which our author conducts this com- 
parison: he remarks that— 

‘‘The increase of juvenile crime in 
the (British) metropolis is something 
fearful to contemplate; the assurance 
and daring of the schemes of mere chil- 
dren, and the address with which they 
execute a larceny, are staggering fea- 
tures in the present state of society.” 


Undeniably and sadly true; but the 
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larcenous gamin is very little likely, 
even upon our author’s own showing 
of his characteristics, to be outdone 
in the “address with which he exe- 
cutes a larceny.” 

‘*Indeed the most superficial compari- 
son of the misdemeanours of which they 
are respectively found guilty at once 
establishes this difference. 

** We have a case before us, from the 
Brighton Guardian of 9th February last, 
of a youth aged seventeen, named Ran- 
dall, committed for bigamy /” 


Now, it is rather unfair to make 
the street-boy class of London, or 
Brighton either, responsible for the 
confessedly abnormal offence of young 
Randall. Bigamists of seventeen are, 
after all, rare amongst us. They are 
rarer, no doubt, in France; but for what 
reason? Not because the sanctity of 
the marriage tie is more sacredly 
regarded by vicious boys in Paris 
than in London; but because the 
intricate formalities, which, whe- 
ther wisely or otherwise—that is not 
the question here—surround the 
legal act of marriage in France, would 
make it very difficult for a precocious 
boy of that age to acquire any legal 
right to the title of husband at all. 

The next instance is thus given :— 

“ Again, take thecase of Robert Rain- 
ham, aged fourteen, charged (on Fe- 
bruary 22nd) with downright unmitigat- 
ed domestic robbery, without any love 
of fun to excuse the villainy it exhibits: 
--‘A sum of £9 he had paid out of the 
money he had stolen, in advance for 
board and lodging, to a man whose 
daughter he was courting.’ ” 


Doesour authorimagine that young 
Parisian rascals are never guilty of 
“ downright unmitigated domesticrob- 
bery,” except under the impulse of an 
irresistible sense of the humour of the 
theft committed? Ifhe will turn to page 
245 of his own third volume, he will 
find, in his notice of the prison of La 
Petite Roquette, the following entry, 
contradictory, we fear, of such a no- 
tion :— 

‘** They are received here from the age 
of eiyht years, and even younger, to siz- 
teen, but they are kept tilltwenty. On 
our asking the excellent ‘auménier,’ at 
what age these boys were admitted, * Mal- 
heureusement, Monsieur,’ answered he, 
‘il n'y a pas d’age!’” 

As for the “circonstance aggra- 
vante,” that the felonious Master Rain- 
ham, aged fourteen, was actually 
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“courting a man’s daughter,” it may 
be treated on a two-fold hypothesis. 
There is that of Juliet— 


“If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage” . . . . 


Why, then, we fear that even the 
laxer formalities of British matri- 
monial law would have interfered to 
revent his “course of true love” 
rom “running smooth.” But if, on 
the other hand, this were indeed a 
case of early inclination to licentious- 
ness, our author must know less than 
he professes of the darker “ realities 
of Paris life,” if he supposes that early 
sexual corruption is unknown to its 
juvenile delinquents. 

Once again :— 

‘«The gamin de Paris is, no doubt, 
reckless and wild, and often regardless 
of the consequences of his acts, either to 
himself or others, but his misdemean- 
ours are never marked by that sauvage 


ferocity which too often characterizes 


juvenile delinquents in England.” 


Weopinethat the history of émeutes 
and the annals of barricade and other 
street-fighting might lead the student 
of them to a different conclusion. 
Indeed, if the writer knows much of 
the dark side of the “ gaminerie” of 
Paris, he must be aware that it is not 
fair to set its merely mischief-loving 
specimens in contrasts with the young 
“‘gonophs,” or thieving boys of Lon- 
don. Let the ordinary “ gamin” be 
measured against the blue-coated 
British butcher boy, who terrifies the 
old lady by a loud “hi!” as from a 
cabman, whilst she shuffles over a 
crossing; or with the idle boy from 
thesurgery, who plays marbles instead 
of serving round pills, and endangers 
draught bottles in his basket by flying 
leaps over the street-posts. The re- 
sult of the comparison will be that 
“boys will be boys,” whether on the 
pavé of the Boulevards, or the kerb- 
stones of London squares. Whereas 
the Parisian “ voyou,” to use a term 
as technical as the Whitechapel and 
Houndsditch “ gonoph,” will not be 
found to fall far behind the juvenile 
criminal of any great city in black- 
guardism, ruffianism, vice, and some- 
times serious crime. That special 
circumstances produce special types 
of evil, of course we do not deny. 

agged-school teachers and City-mis- 
sionaries have sad enough tales to tell 
of the rough heathenism and godless- 
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ness which disgrace the youth of our 
neglected classes ; but we have never 
heard them complain of an early de- 
veloped type of malignant infidelity 
in the young, such as a good Frére 
de la doctrine Chrétienne lamented 
as not uncommon, when discussing 
with ourselves the difficulties he had 
encountered not only in Paris, but in 
provincial towns, and specifically in 
those of Burgundy. These exceptional 
evils prove nothing either way. 

As the “gamin de Paris” is, in our 
author’s mind, superior to the London 
street-boy, so is the French “ soldat” 
to the British “soldier.” We do not 
of course contest his obvious remarks 
upon the necessary difference between 
the probable average “ morale” of re- 
eruits enticed into the ranks from the 
tap-room by the recruiting-serjeant, 
and youths taken from families of all 
classes by the orderly pressure of the 
conscription. But when in respect of 
military qualities he asks at one 
time, “ Could any other than French 
soldiers have been converted into 
Zouaves ?” and at anotherdemands, as 
it were, defiantly, “In what country. 
in the world shall we find a regiment 
like the Zouaves?” We take liberty to 
say that we doubt whether any Zouave 
regiment is comparable to the 42nd 
Highlanders ; or, if these be objected to 
as a hard-headed sort of cross-grained 
Presbyterians, we tender as a speci- 
men of soldierly excellence the more 
orthodox (as our author would count 
them) 88th, or Connaught Rangers. 
Should it ever happen, which Heaven 
forfend ! that the Zouaves have oc- 
easion to cross bayonets with these, 
or indeed anyother British regiments, 
we apprehend that the precedents 
even of Magenta and Solferino will 
hardly be found to rule the issue of 
the grim debate. There is one point 
on which the superiority of the red- 
legged to the red-coated solcier is, in 
our author’s estimation, incontesta- 
ble :— 

** We will add, on the subject of re- 
ligious feelings, that we are convinced 
there can be no comparison instituted 
between the French and English soldier 
—we ought rather, perhaps, to say, the 

Catholic and the Protestant soldier.” 


The qualifying clause is wellthought 
of ; only the word soldier might as 
well have been left out altogether. 
The quantum of military piety, as 
such, will never, we fear, be impar- 
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tially weighed as between French and 
Englishman by this writer. Accord- 
ing to his standard, we imagine that 
the religious sentiments of the least 
godly Roman Catholic trooper would 
carry the palm over those of the most 
pious Protestant army chaplain. And 
we purposely put trooper and chap- 
lain together, for as to comparison be- 
tween the British army chaplain and 
the French “aumdnier du régiment” 
it is not to be thought of for one se- 
rious moment : witness the following : 

*** Our ministers,’ said an English of- 
ficer to the Pére Parabére, during the 
Crimean campaign, ‘seek to escape the 
dangers which yours seem to court ; they 
dread infectious diseases, and you ap- 
pear not to fear them; they are seldom 
seen at the post of danger, where you 
are always to be found.’” 


A snake’s poison-bag may be tiny, 
and tinier still the thread-like tube 
in his fang through which the venom 
finds its way into the wound of him 
it bites ; but for all that the danger of 
the bite may be no little matter. 

In this one short sentence lies a 
wondrous power of slander. Wetrust 
our readers will not take it amiss if 
we treat this special morsel of ma- 
lignity with seriousness and at some 
length. 

The mere assertion of our author, 
of whose ingrained prejudice the whole 
book is so full, by no means satisfies 
us that such an inquiry was made at 
all; but granting it to have been 
made, in good faith, by any English 
officer, we will undertake at once to 
point out what may have led him, in- 
considerately, to think such a question 
justifiable. 

When the steamers came down, for 
instance to Scutari, laden with sick 
—sometimes 1,500 to 1,800 in a day, 
the Romish chaplains were generally 
to be seen at the landing-place or on 
the deck of the ship, at times kneel- 
ing by a dying or insensible man, 
and administering Extreme Unction. 
Whole days were spent by them in 
the open air watching the landing 
and giving attention to the few whom 
they considered “in extremis.” Their 
frequent presence in that prominent 
position, and their being seen kneeling 

nublicly by the side of some miserable- 
lochien man, was likely to strike at- 
tention and to be remarked upon. 

The Church of England chaplains 
carried on their work for the more 
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part inside the hospitals, feeling that 
in general their exertions were most 
beneficial when put forth there; but 
those interiors were no places of re- 
fuge from infection or escape from 
danger. Many of our chaplainslived 
for months in these hospitals when at 
the worst. -The quarters they occu- 
pied were so mixed up with the wards 
and corridors filled with sick, that 
night and day the groans of their sad 
but noble charge were never out of 
their ears, and the noxious smell 
mixed with their very food. Many 
chaplainsnever left the hospitals when 
clergy were few and the sick and 
dying many, save for an hour or two 
by day to breathe some necessary fresh 
air. There were even some, we pledge 
ourselves for the truth of it, st did 
not hesitate to help to carry the sick 
through the dark night from the 
shore to the hospital, and the dead 
from the sick-wards to the dead-house. 

Theintercourse between the Romish 
priest and the dying man is so brief 
that it can be carried on in public and 
amid great confusion. A few words 
of confession and belief whispered in 
the priest’s ear by the patient suftices 
on one side, while the priest’ listens, 
lights a taper, throws a stole over his 
shoulder, and utters a short-form of 
ars ag The Church of England chap- 

ain’s Work is more deliberate, and is 
better carried on with greater quiet 
and longer time. For these reasons 
they only visited the very dangerous 
cases during the morning hours, when 
the wards were occupied by stirgeons 
and orderlies, making the more length- 
ened visitations during the afternoons 
and evenings, when certain of com- 
a quiet. The Romish chap- 
ains, generally speaking, were in the 
habit—at least at Scutari—of visiting 
the wards at the same time with the 
medical officers, and so wouldnaturally 
be more seen and spoken of. 

But granted that any English 
officer, misled by a habit of mere 
superficial observation, did address to 
the Pére Parabére such a saying as 
the author records, we can hardly 
consent to do that deservedly re- 
spected ecclesiastic the injustice of 
thinking that he would even tacitly 
have allowed, as he is represented to 
have done, the truth of his question- 
er’s insinuation. Communicating, as 
we have good reason to know that he 
did, with British army chaplains in 
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the Crimea, Anglican as well as Ro- 
man, he could hardly have been igno- 
rant of the fact—it is well if our 
author be so—that non-combatants 
as they were, the casualties amongst 
the chaplains of the British army, 
during the Eastern war, were more 
than double those of officers in any 
other department of the forces, in pro- 
portion to their numbers. This does 
not look like the fate of a cowardly 
self-sparing body. Let us come to 
special instances and proper names. 

The Rev. George Mockler shall head 
the list. So reduced was he by sick- 
ness, caused by hard work among 
cholera and fever patients in Bulgaria, 
that the medical officers besought him 
not to land with the troops in the 
Crimea. He took his name, however, 
off the sick list, saying, “‘ What will 
the poor dying do if their chaplain 
be away?’ He landed at Old Fort, 
dragged his worn limbs to Balaklava, 
and there became an easy prey to 
cholera. 

The Rev. Robert Freeman, the de- 
voted chaplain of the Light Division, 
died of fever caught in the fever hos- 
pital. 

In the fever tents of the Second Di- 
vision, the Rev. Henry P. Procter 
served faithfully till the fever sent 
him, with his patients, to his noble 
grave. . 

Fever slew William Whyatt; fever 
slew George Parker. It had thought 
to have slain H. Taylor, who, when 
urged to visit England as his only 
hope of recovery, persevered in his 
refusal: “sick are too many, chap- 
lains too few.” If John Hayward 
did not so persist, it was because he 
was past resistance, when friendly 
hands shipped him for home in a dy- 
ing state, at Balaklava. Fever, again, 
wore to a shadow that H. Huleatt, to 
whose ceaseless and judicious labours 
the letters of the Z'imes Correspon- 
dent have suiliciently testified. Let 
Sir De Lacy Evans be asked in what 
condition the service of cholera pa- 
tients had left that Rev. George Law- 
less, whom he imperatively forbade 
to land at Old Fort with the Se- 
cond Division. Let the officers of the 
Light Division say whether it was to 
creep out of danger’s way that Mr. 
Egan so often slept in the cholera 
tents in Bulgaria, or simply to be with- 
out a moment’s interruption at his 
post. He was the man of whom some 
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visitor to the camp said, that the “ oil 
of gladness” seemed to have been shed 
upon his manly, cheerful, countenance. 
Perhaps that oil is a specific against 
cholera, and its possession ought to 
diminish from his credit for not show- 
ing the usual Protestant chaplain’s 
cowardice. 

Mr. Wright, again, the Principal 
Chaplain to the Forces in the East, 
lost his head so completely from fright 
at receiving intelligence of the first 
outburst of cholera in Bulgaria, that 
he precipitately rushed from Constan- 
tinople, and fled into the General 
Hospital at Varna ; and this upon his 
own responsibility, trusting to Lord 
Raglan’s approval of an irregular act 
done in hopes of affording some addi- 
tional consolation to suffering men. 

Or, again, if our author, in search 
of authentic information, is willing to 
= to proof the longanimity of the 

sritish soldier, let him collect as many 
medalled privates of the Foot Guards 
as can be brought together, and couple 
the name of their own devoted Bri. 
gade Chaplain, the Rev. Robert Hal- 
pin, in their hearing, with insinuations 
of unchristian and unmanly coward- 
ice, and let him abide the result. 

We farther subjoin a list of Church 
of England chaplains sent away by 
Medical Boards on account of sick- 
ness contracted by hard work in the 
fever hospitals of our army at that 

yeriod :— Revs. R. Hamilton, Dr. 

reeth, H. Hobson, J. D’Arcy Pres- 
ton, 8. East, E. B. Evelyn, J. Owen. 
We guarantee this list as authentic, 
though we are by no means certain 
that it is complete. 

We are almost ashamed at having 
to stoop to the refutation of so piti- 
ful aslander. What! are we to be- 
lieve that Anglican Orders are so vile 
a thing that their reception is not 
merely powerless to raise the recipient 
to some loftier sense of duty and de- 
votion than his fellow believers (or 
mnisbelievers) ; but must it needs sink 
him in the scale of common manli- 
ness so far below the meanest dresser 
or orderly in the military flock? 

Thus degraded, the only cowards, 
shrinkers, shirkers, amidst thousands 
of strong, bold English, Scotch, and 
Irish men, can any official position 
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shield the chaplains from the merited 
contempt and execration of all ranks 
from the general to the private? It 
is hard to believe. And yet they 
neither are despised nor loathed by 
general or private either, as we will 
prove at once and again by special 
instances. 

We have before us, as we write, 
two letters from the hand of one of 
these British Generals who acted as 
Commander-in-Chief before Sebasto- 
pol. They are not ex post-facto testi- 
monials solicited to refute this charge: 
the dates of both occurring in 1856. 

We quote from the first— 


“T had the greatest respect and esteem 
for the chaplains in the Crimea. Every 
one must agree with me in this feeling. 
I never saw men perform their duty 
with greater anxiety or energy than they 
did, and it will be a pleasure to me if I 
can be of any use to you and them.” 


Again, from the second, we quote 
the phrase— 


** I well remember, and ever shall, the 
way in which you chaplains did your 
duty in the Crimea, rouyhing it in the 
most praiseworthy manner in all weath- 
ers !* and I sincerely hope that such 
meritorious services will not be for- 
gotten.” 


British Commanders-in-Chief are 
chary, for the most part, of such de- 
clarations ; and their notion of duty, 
whether chaplain’s or other, is usually 
fixed at a standard of considerable 
height. 

We will descend to humbler mili- 
tary ranks—to the ranks of such men 
as those whom Russell of the Z'imes 
overheard so fastidiously criticising 
the character of a cavalry officer who 
had bobbed his head as a shot went 
past. In illustration of the footing 
on which the white-livered Protestant 
chaplain stood with these heroic men 
during the war, we will give an ex- 
tract from the journal of a visitor to 
the camp, whose own unpublished 
manuscript is in our hands this mo- 
ment. It may serve also to show that 
in his zeal our author may not only 
have maligned the Sauls but 
have blinded himself as to the real 
terms upon which to institute com- 
parison between the depth and force 








* The point of exclamation is the General's, who has specially underlined the 
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of true religious feelings in what he 
calls the “Catholic and the Protest- 
ant soldier.” 


«* A number of men in one of our re- 
giments, quartered in Corfu before the 
war broke out, had there been in the 
habit of attending at Mr. Wright’s house 
on Sunday evenings, for instruction pre- 
paratory to the Holy Communion. After 
they reached the Crimea the regiment 
was stationed some few miles from 
head-quarters, and Mr. Wright, being 
principal chaplain, lost sight of them. 
One evening as he was busy in the little 
church arranging some fresh packages 
of books from England, a corporal and 
four privates of this regiment walked in. 

‘** Well, sir,’ they said, ‘we’ve not 
seen you a long while; and as we had a 
spare morning, we thought we should 
like to come and ask how you are getting 
on.” 

“ He was delighted to see them ; and as 
he was busy about the books, they askei 
if they onl help him. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘bear a hand, and help me to put up 
these books, and you shall each carry 
one away with you, if you like, when 
we'vedone.’ They staid and had a long 
chat, and on going away he gave them 
each a book. The corporal’s was a little 
book of prayers, I believe. That cor- 
poral was known, not only as a very 
earnest Christian, but alsoas a man who 
so well recommended his religion by his 
quiet, steadfast, consistent daily walk in 
life, that many a thoughtless fellow in 
his regiment who might not like to live 
up to what he thought such a strict 
pattern, would take care to do nothing 
to annoy him. 

** Soon after this they were on duty in 
the trenches; and as they were taking 
their hasty mid-day meal, and the cor- 
poral was reading his little book during 
a few spare minutes, a shell burst near, 
and a fragment struck him on the head 
and killed him on the spot. They took 
him out and buried him. It may show 
the respect in which he was held by his 
regiment when I add that the whole body 
of it turned out to attend his funeral. 
It passed off, and it might have seemed 
that little more was thought of him. 
But the next Sunday it happened that 
the Holy Communion was celebrated at 
the head-quarter’s church, where, as 
throughout the other Divisions, it was 
regularly administered at intervals. The 
Commander-in-Chief, the leading officers 
of the staff, and others were present ; 
and just as service began in walked the 
four privates again, and quietly seated 
themselves at the lower end of the 
chureh. After the bulk of those present 
had communicated, they came forward 
in their turn. The chaplain said it 
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touched him deeply, for he saw they 
were much affected. On coming out he 
found them waiting for him in a little 
tent by the door. They said, ‘ Well.sir, 
this is a different visit this time. You 
know we’ve lost poor Corporal 
You remember the little book you gave 
him, sir? We thought you might like 
to keep it as a little remembrance of 
him, poor fellow; and wouldn’t mind 
though it was stained with a few drops of 
his blood, asit fell from his hand.’ ” 


Imagine, good reader—touched as 
you doubtless are by the perusal of 
this anecdote, for the unimpeachable 
genuineness of which we deliberately 
vouch—imagine four British soldiers 
bringing that blood-baptized book for 
presentation to such a pitiful creature, 
such a libel upon a man anda minister 
of the Gospel, as an army chaplain 
who should cower and quail before 
danger or disease! Let the act of 
those four privates countersign their 
General’s estimate of the manner in 
which the Crimean clergy did their 
duty by the troops. 

Perhaps our readers will farther 
forgive us for presenting them with 
yet another extract from the manu- 
script whence we have quoted, as 
bearing upon the more general ques- 
tion of the religious aspect of the 
British army in the camp as it ap- 
peared in the eyes of those Wade 
men with whom “the English, we 
ought rather to say the Protestant 
soldier,” may not be compared. 





**T was very glad to hear one of our 
principal staff-officers, who was per- 
sonally intimate with several of the 
leading French officers, say that soon 
after the armies were encamped along- 
side each other, he had two or three 
long conversations with General Canrobert 
on religious subjects, and that the General 
remarked to hin—‘ We Frenchmen are 
quite astonished at the way in which 
your English army keeps the Sunday, 
and attends to religious duties. I’m sorry 
to say that we Frenchmen don’t seem 
to understand or value these things as we 
ought. We make too light of them. I 
can only say, for myself, I should thank 
God if we might live to see the day when 
we were more like you in that respect.” 


Lastly, we give an extract, in which, 
if we mistake not, the Pere Parabére 
figures in his own venerable person. 


‘*T was sitting one morning in our 
principal chaplain’s tent when a soldier 
came up with a note from one of the Divi- 
sional chaplains, saying—*‘ Please send 
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me 200 of those small prayer-books just 
sent out by the Christian Knowledge 
Society. I expect I shall require many 
more ; but want these for use at once, as 
200 men have already put down their 
names for them.’ 

** And here I may venture to mention 
a little incident which, a few mornings 
afterwards, in the camp of our gallant 
allies, struck me in contrast to the above. 

**T was breakfasting with the principal 
French chaplain, aremarkably interest- 
ing man, whose zeal and devotion during 
ten or twelve years’ unintermittent ser- 
vice in the field in Algeria, and through 
this campaign, had deservedly won 
him the highest respect and esteem. 
Amongst other matters I inquired if 
he found much readiness on the part 
of their troops to avail themselvcs of 
books for general and religious read- 
ing, as I had been greatly struck by the 
number of officers and men who used 
daily to come and take books out from 
the library established in the little 
wooden church at our own head-quar- 
ters. He said he regretted that they had 
not the same facilities for that purpose 
that we had, as their government did not 
supply general books ; nor had supplies 
been sent out to their camp by private 
individuals such as we had so largely re- 
ceived from England, so that his only 
stock consisted of a small supply of reli- 
gious books for use in the hospitals.” 

But here, for want,not of materials 
but of space, we must needs break off 
from our consideration of the writer’s 
animadversions upon the religious 
contrasts between French and English 
army matters. He has in his book, 
elsewhere, astory concerning an Eng- 
lish gaol-chaplain very flippantly and 
audaciously told. We have not found 
means as yet to identify and test its 
circumstances; but we must be par- 
doned if, after our army-chaplain in- 
vestigations, we suggest the prudence 
of withholding unlimited credence on 
that head also. 

Our readers will not be surprised 
to be told, by this time, that, in the 
author’s opinion, the “sergeant de 
ville” isa more efficient lower minis- 
ter of justice than that “policemanne 
de Londres,” which every travelled 
Frenchman we have met with in our 
manifold French experience, envies 
us as the ideal type of the perfect 
municipal constable ; nor that the 
drivers of hackney coaches—whom 
it has been, time out of mind, the 
Parisian gamin’s clue to taunt as Beo- 
tians, with the slang cry of “ Mar- 
chand de Salade!’—are certainly 
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more intelligent than the same class 
in England. We have heard many 
a charge brought against the London 
cabby in our time certainly, but lack 
of wits, or of wit either, has rarely 
figured in the indictment. 

Our author is naturally a laudator 
temporis acti, and professes great ad- 
miration at times for the bygone 
“ages of faith.” It is not a little 
amusing sometimes in his, as in almost 
every such case, to see how his pro- 
fessed sympathies for the past “swear 
at” his hearty sympathies with pro- 
gress in the present, as the French 
say, to express a ludicrous inconsis- 
tency. 

He is full of admiration of the many 
truly admirable efforts to instruct the 
masses, made by religious individuals 
in Paris such as Monseigneur Berven- 
ger, the founder of the great schools 
of St. Nicolas—with whom he is, and 
with which ourselves were once, well 
acquainted—or by religious confrater- 
nities, such as that of the Dominican 
teachers of the chimney-sweeps, or 
the wide-spread Fréresde la Doctrine. 
And yet we find him, in deference to 
his old-world notions, giving way to 
such expressions of opinion as this :— 

** None of them can even read: per- 
haps there is no great harm in this. It 
is a bold thing to say in these days of 
‘progress,’ but we honestly think it 
might not be amiss if this deficiency 
were more general. Unhappily among 
the lower orders, knowledge is oftener 
abused than used.” 


Again, though loud in applause of 
modern police regulations, even in 
what British citizens are wont to con- 
sider vexatious and needlessly repres- 
sive forms, he looks back regretfully to 
the times when as yet they were not. 
Speaking of signs for shops or inns 
bearing a religious character, he says 
of them— 


‘*It carries us back into those ages of 
faith, when religion was—as it is still 
in Catholic countries—an integral part 
of existence, not an hebdomadal form 
kept for Sunday use, and covered up 
like an old fashioned piece of furniture 
during the week, lest people should wear 
it out or become too familiar with it. 


Our readers are doubtless aware that 
signs took their origin in a sentiment of 
piety, at a time when roads and even 
streets were infested with brigands, the 
police being somewhat differently or- 
ganized to what it is at the present day, 
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and many pretended inns being set up 
into which travellers were decoyed in 
order to be plundered and despatched. 
Those who offered bond fide hospitality 
bethought themselves of the idea of dis- 
tinguishing their houses by placing them 
under the patronage of some saint, whose 
name was intended as a guarantee of 
their good fajth.” 


Happy ages of faith and brigands, 
of holy signs, and inn guests with 
their throats cut! A paradisaical 
state of things, which reminds one of 
M. About’s description of the modern 
States of the Church. 

Of course the opportunity which 
these signs afford for a fling at Pro- 
testant signboards cannot be resisted, 
so we are told: 

‘‘ We fancy they imply a question of 
national character, preferable to that 
which invented such meaningless ano- 
malies as the ‘Magpie and Stump,’ 
‘the Green Man and Still’ (translated 
with so much naiveté ‘ L’homme vert 
et tranquille’), the ‘White Horse Cel- 
lar,’ or worse perhaps than these, the 
‘Goat and Compasses,’ shortened and 
corrupted from the original ‘God en- 
compasseth us.’ We have heard of 
another, which stood thus: ‘Put your 
trust in God and be comforted, for this 
is the sign of the Black Sow!’ Possibly 
the last two words were originally re- 
placed by some substantive, which ren- 
dered the conjunction intelligible; but 
as the idea that sacred things must be 
kept at a distance prevailed, the primi- 
tive dedication was effaced—the Black 
Sow was substituted for the offending 
saint, and the remainder of the inscrip- 
tion was left standing.” 


The author might have spared the 
ponderous possibility, and the hypo- 
thesis of an effacing of the “ primitive 
dedication.” 

The sign is a French sign, and a 
“Catholic” one to boot. The inscrip- 
tion ran— 

“ Je mets en Dieu tout mon espoir: 
Et je demeure au Cochon noir.” 


Surely such an admirer of the “ages 
of faith” ought to know enough of 
hagiology to perceive that the “ dis- 
placed” saint is St. Anthony, and the 
“Black Sow” none other than his 
world-renowned pig! Even the 
“Magpie and Stump” was, we be- 
lieve, a French “ qui pro quo,” before 
it merged into an English blunder. 
“Au petit trognon;” “ the little 
stump” was simply a stunted “bush,” 
such as good wine needs not accord- 
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ing to the proverb. By lapse of time 
and quaint conceit of Gallic sign- 
dauber, it altered to “La pie et le 
trognon,” which being faithfully trans- 
lated and copied by some British 
tavern-artist, appeared at once as that 
portentous index of “ national cha- 
racter,” forsooth, that “ meaningless 
anomaly,” “the Magpie and Stump.” 
Such instances of inveterate prejudice 
aresillyand laughableenough. Others, 
as we have partly seen already, make 
far uglier blots upon the book in ques- 
tion. There is a constant attempt to 
point disadvantageous contrasts where 
a healthier judgment could scarcely 
fail to see the most pleasing parallels. 
Our author, for instance, praises, and 
that apparently with perfect justice, 
the pastoral zeal of the late Arch- 
bishop Sibour, in his personal visita- 
tion of the sick and destitute in the 
“Faubourg Souffrant” of Paris; he 
likewise commends his Emitience Car- 
dinal Morlot, the present archbishop, 
for personal proofs of his interest and 
sympathy in diocesin “ ceuvres,” or 
associated action in relief of their 
necessities. No one can quarrel with 
such praises and commendations. But 
every generous and candid mind will 
be repelled, when they find mention 
of the personal exertions of Bishop 
Tait, to increase opportunities for 
oublic worship “in the vilest parts of 

ondon,” used as the vehicle for ut- 
tering unworthy sneers at the Estab- 
lished Church, those sneers themselves 
being founded upon the foolish and 
flippant remarks of a London penny- 
a-liner, recording the Bishop’s man- 
ful and truly Christian exertions on 
behalf of the neglected districts of his 
diocese. 

In the same unworthy spirit are con- 
ceived certain paragraphs of his com- 
parisons between the missionary ac- 
tion and organization of the Churches 
of France and England respectively. 

We will not enter into a discussion 
as to whether the married or unmar- 
ried priest be of necessity the better 
missionary. Suffice it to say, that the 
different nature of different missionary 
enterprises must determine this point; 
that, of course, no ordinance of our 
Church hampers herein the judgment 
of the individual missionary ; that 
among savage folk, where the domes- 
tic relations are those that, in most 
cases, are the most thoroughly tainted 
and degraded, the actual exhibition of 
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asanctified conjugal union would seem 
to be a matter of the most urgent 
necessity ; that we can safely chal- 
lenge modern times to show us more 
admirable missionaries than certain 
married men—witness New Zealand 
and Capetown diocese ; and that, as 
a matter of fact, the two last pioneer 
bishops, so tospeak—those of Brisbane 
and Columbia—whom the Church of 
England and Ireland has consecrated 
and sent forth, are both of them un- 
married men. 

We can, however, understand that 
any writer, Romanist or not, might 
arrive at the conclusion that the celi- 
bacy of the missionary clergy is ad- 
visable, apart from the general ques- 
tion. 

What we think unworthy, almost, 
indeed, despicable, is the spirit of 
such a passage as this :— 


** Tt is not of the Catholic priest that 
we can say— 

* Cosi all’ egro fanciul’ porgiamo aspersi 

Di soave licor, gli orli del vaso.” 
No worldly advantages disport them- 
selves in his imagination—no dazzling 
mitre beckons him on, and sustains his 
flagging steps with its golden promises— 
no luxurious competency aids him to 
mitigate the destitution by which he 
may be overtaken—no tender wife is at 
his side to encourage and console him in 
disappointment or in persecution~—and 
no smiling babes to ‘climb his knee,’ 
and divert him from his hard labour by 
their innocent prattle. What, then, is 
his inducement ?” 


Which is as much as to say, that the 
foregone enumerated advantages are 
the inducements of the Protestant 
missionary. The underlined pronoun 
showing plainly the animus of the 
sentences. 

As to the wife and children, it is 
certainly rather hard that they should 
at one time be denounced as hin- 
drances to the facing of trials, and 
next as consolations which give an 
unfair inducement to face them. As 
to the dazzling mitre, the allusion 
is contemptible, because false in its 
aaent Is a colonial bishopric 
intended? They are more numerous, 
we regret to say, in the communion of 
Rome than in our own. If they be 
the prizes, the Romanist missionary 
priest has more chances of obtaining 
them than ours—-to say nothing at all 
of dioceses “in partibus,” and the 
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safe dangers of such a see as Melipo- 
tamus. 

Is it meant that the hopes of some 
European mitre may lure on the 
ecclesiastical greed of the reluctant 
candidate for missionary employment ? 
We fear it must be owned that no 
missionary has yet been promoted— 
more’s the pity—to an English or 
Irish see. Whereas, we beg ao to 
remind our writer, that Pope Pius the 
Ninth, now ruling at Rome, has it 
counted as one of his deserts, very 
properly, by his biographers, that he 
served in early life in the missions of 
Chili. Dazzling mitre, indeed ! what 
of the triple Tiara ? 

Now as to luxurious competency. 
That the rate of money payment made 
to the English Protestant missionar 
is higher, nominally, than that with 
which the French Romanist priest is 
forced to be content is, in a certain 
sense, true. We say, is forced to be 
content, because there has been, in 
the somewhat similar case of army 
chaplains, a demand urged of late, 
successfully, on the part of the Roman- 
ists against the British military au- 
thorities, for an increase of stipend. 
We quote this as an illustration of 
the fact, that where increase of stipend 
is to be had, the Romish priest will, 
not unreasonably, claim it. 

The French missionary priest, our 
author assures us, receives no more 
than £30 per annum. A miserable 
ae truly, even for a single man ; 

mut, compared with the “ luxurious 
competence” of the £100 paid to the 
Newfoundland clergyman by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel—which hundred is to provide, 
perhaps, for the consoling wife and 
children—there is really very little 
difference afterall. Itrequires a very 
ill-constituted mind, as it appears to 
us, to discover any great inducement 
in either stipend towards the under- 
taking of an arduous spiritual charge. 

But we have also underlined the 
national denominations ; for this also 
must be considered. Take the case of 
an employé at the Ministére de la 
guerre in Paris, a “chef de bureau,” 
whose position answers to that of a 
first-class clerk in our War-office ; he 
receives at most £320 per annum to 
his English confrére’s £800. A French 
third-class clerk in the same depart- 
ment may receive at most £144, an 
English one as much as £300. Or 
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take again the relative pay of army 
officers, between whose vocation and 
the priest’s our author is very fond of 
making Be ote apne French 
Captain of Infantry receives £96 per 
annum ; his English brother-in-arms, 
£211, more than double. A French 
Infantry Lieutenant has £64; an Eng- 
lish officer of the same rank, £136: 
more than double again. 

Now, there is much the same pro- 
portion between the French mission- 
ary’s £30 (which, we believe, is under- 
stated; butlet it pass),and the English 
missionary’s £100—without recurring 
to the hypothesis of a keener greed of 
gold in the Protestant. Nay, did we 
not think the argument unworthy and 
savouring of the meanness of senti- 
ment of our antagonist, we think it 
might not unreasonably be urged that 
considering the social class from which, 
as a rule, the French and English 
missionaries are taken respectively ; 
and considering also the comparative 
cost of academical and clerical train- 
ing in the two countries, the stipend 
paid to the Frenchman is more in pro- 

ortion with what would have been 

is income had he not entered the 
priesthood, than is the case with the 
probable secular gains of the English- 
man, had he not taken Orders in his 
own Missionary Church. 

But, we repeat it, these are hase 
imputations on either side ; we do not 
imagine that the French martyr mis- 
sionaries of Cochin-China took their 
£30 into much account when they 
embraced their career. But on the 
other hand, we may fairly claim that 
“worldly advantages” and “luxurious 
competency” should not be reckoned 
amongst the inducements which have 
led, say Archdeacon Mackenzie, and 
his two sisters, to labour, without one 
Sarthing of money payment, or so 
much as a sack of meal found them, 
for the last five years amongst the 
Zulus in Natal. 

Our space prevents us from enter- 
ing into any detailed enumeration of 
the various religious and charitable 
institutions mentioned in the work 
before us; neither can we follow its 
author into his attempted contrasts 
between the organization and working 
of the Parisian “ceuvres’ and the 
British associations which attempt to 
compass in nine cases out of ten pre- 
cisely similar ends. Often by almost 
identical means, spite of the necessary 
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differences ; often, also, we rejoice to 
think, in substantially the very self- 
same spirit. 

Those of our readers who shall 
peruse the book, as many may do with 
practical profit—although the writer 
indicates, as we have said already, 
rather than investigates—may some- 
times feel their bile stirred, as we 
confess ourselves have done, by the 
ungenerous and unjust anti-Protestant 
“cant” which disfigures it; but we 
would have them remember that 
nothing is more infectious than such 
injustice and want of generosity, and 
when they most offend us in others, 
they sometimes most readily taint our 
own thought and feeling. By way, 
therefore, of a preventative, or a dis- 
infectant if they will, we venture to 
close this paper with acopious extract 
from a letter addressed ie a certain 
Parisian Abbé, foremost in not a few 
of the very “ceuvres” mentioned by 
name in the book we have been re- 
viewing, toa clergyman of ouracquaint- 
ance. The two men hadspentseveral 
hours of one day in close conversation 
upon the practical working of schemes 
which, with certain modifications, each 
had at heart and was endeavouring to 
carry out on one and the other side of 
the British channel. We fear lest the 
good Abbé’s expressions should lose 
something of their aroma by transla- 
tion, and therefore copy verbatim 
from his letter, which lies open before 
us. Our readers will, we think, agree 
with us in wishing that the writer of 
the “Realities of Paris Life” had 
suffered some flavour of the spirit of 
this worker “de bonnes ceuvres” to 
have impregnated his own account of 
their working. 


‘‘ Monsieur le Recteur, 

«Tl ne me sera pas possible, comme je 
lespérais d’aller reprendre avec vous 
aujourd’ hui notre bonne conversation 
d@hier: je le regrette infiniment. Je 
regrette aussi que votre séjour a Paris 
ne se prolonge pas assez pour que le 
lendemain puisse me consoler du cha- 
grin de la veille. Que voulez vous? 
Dieu nous prouve tous les jours, a sa 
maniére, que nous ne sommes que des 
voyageurs sur la terre. Nous n’avons 
d'autres racines qui nous fixent les uns 
prés des autres que les sentiments du 
ceur et la co-opération aux mémes 
cuvres, Les penseés de l’esprit mettent 
souvent tout un monde entre deux hom- 
mes qui se parlent; elles resemblent 
plus aux ailes des oiseaux qu’ aux racines 
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de l'arbre ; mais les sentiments chrétiens 
du ceur, mais la co-opération aux 
mémes cuvres voila ce qui réunit et qui 
attache les hommes entre eux: voila ce 
qui comble les distances, voila le lien 
mystérieux des 4ames sur notre pauvre 
terre. 

Vous étes venu chercher le pauvre 
prétre qui n'a d’autre attrait que les 
aspirations vers le bien actuel et futur de 
Vhumanité. Que Dieu soit loué! [Ila 
ses desseins ignorés et ses vues secrétes. 
Ce n’est pas en vain qu'il a poussé lun 
vers l'autre le recteur et le prétre; cher- 
chons a savoir ce qu'il attend de nous et 
a faire ce qu'il veut. 


«« Ne cherchons pas, Monsieur le Rec- 
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teur, les points qui pourraient nous 
éloigner l'un de l’autre; cherchons au 
contraire les bons cétés qui nous per- 
mettent de marcher et d'agir ensemble. 
Vous verrez que Dieu n’aura pas a en 
souffrir et que le prochain y gagnera. 

‘* Vous travailléz 4 des euvres qui me 
plaisent. Je travaille 4 des cuvres qui 
ne vous déplaisent pas: le cété social de 
la religion nous préoccupe tous deux. 
Dieu nous ouvre l'une des mille portes 
du ciel, entrons y par cette porte sans 
nous préoccuper de celles qui s’ouvrent 
sur d'autres chemins. 

**Quand nous aurons pénétré dans le 
ciel du prochain, nous aurons bonne 
chance d’entrer dans le paradis de 
Dieu.” 











No sooiier was Mark’s engineering 
success complete and indisputable, 
than Sir Jeffrey hastened to renew 
his communications with the Man- 
chester firm. He had his own rea- 
sons for not losing a single day in so 
doing. A letter had reached him from 
the Maestro, the contents of which, 
he knew, it would soon be vain at- 
tempting to keep from Clara, even had 
he considered such an attempt in it- 
self to be honourable and fair. 

It was the Maestro’s ambition for 
her that she should appear before the 
most critical and appreciative audience 
of her own, if not of any country. He 
felt sure that in the way of musical 
or other artistic culture, there was 
already little or nothing for her genius 
to gain, short as her previous career 
had been. He wished her to sing at 
the Queen’s Theatre in London. He 
felt, however, pretty confident, that 
whatever might be her desire to do 
so, or with whatever enthusiasm she 
might accede to a proposal of this 
nature, she would, by no means, con- 
sent to make any solicitations for her- 
self to the reigning musical authorities 
of the time, nor would she be likely 
to debate with them the conditions to 
which he at least considered her to be 
fully entitled. 

e had, therefore,—so he now 
wrote to Sir Jeffrey—exercised a 
long and weary diplomacy to bring 
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about a consideration of his scheme 
by the proper persons. When, at last, 
he had so contrived as to bring them 
to give it apparent entertainment, his 
task had, in reality, begun rather than 
ended. Objections had been raised, 
such as might have been expected: 
shortness of experience, comparative 
absence of notoriety andsoforth. These 
refuted or overriden, forthwith had 
sprung up a new order, such as dis- 
paraging comparisons with this or 
that kindred celebrity, hardly con- 
sistent in the case of the selfsame ob- 
jectors, quoth he, “since they pro- 
nounce on one, concerning whom they 
have just said, she is not well known 
enough for us to pronounce upon her. 
But they know me, at least, those in- 
consistent objectors; and it would be 
mock-modesty on my part not to 
perceive that they cannot quite bring 
themselves to neglect her, in the teeth 
of my guarantees and predictions in 
this affair, which may, possibly, turn 
out so great.” 

In a word, the Maestro’s letter made 
it sufficiently plain that his negotia- 
tions were beginning to assume a very 
probable importance, and that some 
conditional offer of a kind, very likely 
to be flattering and persuasive to 
Clara’s own artistic ambition, would, 

thaps, be soon made formally to 
erself. 


Now Sir Jeffrey's mind, as I have 
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intimated, was of too candid and 
equitable a spirit to permit him to 
indulge the unworthy notion of en- 
deavouring, by any concealment, to 
entrap Clara into such a definite en- 
gagement towards Mark, as should 
make it impossible for her to dictate 
conditions to him without an apparent 
breach of faith. But since his best 
hope of dispelling her infatuation lay 
in the exercise of such influence and 
authority over her as her own consent 
should give to her betrothed husband, 
the good old baronet was anxious to 
enable Mark to win that precise io. 
tion without ambiguity and without 
delay. 

The answers of MM. Bright and 
Brassy to his renewed inquiries, were 
now completely satisfactory. From 
them it appeared, that independently 
of any such matter of premium or 

artnership, as hinted at by Sir Jef- 
rey, Mark’s professional position was 
henceforth secure. The Wymerton 
campaign, so to speak, had lifted him 
absolutely, and without recall, from 
the sphere of a subaltern’s commis- 
sion. He was gazetted field-officer of 
industry. As to Sir Jeffrey’s cautious 
overtures on the point of financial 
associations, they were again met with 
a caution fully equal to his own ; yet 
with sufficient favour to justify him 
in arriving at the conclusion that they 
were certainly not meant to be re- 
jected altogether. From all that he 

ad seen, and from all that he had 
been able to learn from others respect- 
ing Mark, he had no sort of ground 
for suspecting him of any interested 
views in regard to Clara Jerningham. 
Indeed, when upon the plea of his 
own acquaintance with her since the 
hour of her birth, as of his previous 
long and friendly connexion with her 
own father, the old gentleman, in a 
tone of kindly authority, questioned 
Mark concerning his prospects and 
intentions,—he had received such 
straightforward, respectful, and loving 
answers from the young man as en- 
tirely confirmed his already favourable 
opinion of him. But as the fairness 
of Sir Jeffrey’s own character forbade 
him to wish that Clara should decide 
upon Mark’s proposals without a full 
knowledge of all those particulars 
which might sway her judgment, so 
did its delicacy forbid him to do any 
thing which might rob Mark of the 
full satisfaction of his conscious- 
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ness that in making these proposals 
he was influenced by no other motive 
than such as his own affection could 
supply, and the well-grounded hope 
that he could, of himself, offer her 
a position which even materially 
should not prove too onerous or hard. 
No word was, therefore, uttered by 
Sir Jeffrey concerning Clara’s actual 
patrimony, nor concerning any inten- 
tion, which himself might have, of 
augmenting it, or, at least, of placing 
her future husband in a fair way to 
do so. But he did impart to Mark 
the intentions of the Maestro, his 
present proceedings, and their prob- 
able result, leaving it to his own 
good sense and feeling to suggest the 
time and manner of the action which 
he should take in consequence of this 
information. 

There were certain matters con- 
nected with the accounts as well as 
the engineering of the work just 
achieved, which called Mark now to 
Manchester for a few days, after the 
lapse of which he would return 
to Wymerton to set things in order, 
then, in much probability, to leave it 
for goodand all. He determined, there- 
fore, to make some attempt during the 
the course of his visit to ascertain and 
to fix, as far as possible, his future po- 
sition with the firm under which he 
served; and, if he should gain satis- 
faction upon the point, to return by 
Newton-Forge and take counsel with 
his friend Ingram, whom he now re- 
solved to trust unreservedly with his 
confidences. For there was yet in his 
mind an apprehension of a coming 
conflict within itself likely to arise 
out of that conflict with Clara’s, which 
again began to appear to him inevit- 
able. And I say “began again,” be- 
cause in truth Sir Jeffrey’s communi- 
cation concerning the course pursued 
by the Maestro had resuscitated in his 
imagination, under a shape at once 
more formidable and definite, doubts 
which the freshness of his exultation 
at her first allowing of his love had 
laid for a time. Whatever his per- 
sonal diffidence may have been, that 
act of kindness had dispelled fears 
born of it alone. She had declared 
thereby her judgment that he was not 
ey unworthy of herself, and 

e knew the gauge of her mind too 
well to be tormented by any misgiv- 
ing that she had done this lightly, or 
that without grave and sufficient, 
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cause she would come back upon her 
decision. His honourable and gener- 
ous resolve not to subject her, un- 
necessarily, through want of patience 
and self-restraint on his part, to any 
alternative of decision between the 
impulse of affection and the conclu- 
sions of a reasonable prudence, had 
been wholly uninfluenced by any ap- 
prehension of so much as a tinge of 
sordid calculation in her character. 
For one who knew her as he did to 
admit such an apprehension would 
have been to conceive a slander. But 
he now felt that he had underrated 
the difficulties which his own precon- 
ceived plans for the ordering of their 
nial life might yet have to en- 
counter from her artistic preposses- 
sions. What if she shouldattach to her 
definitive acceptance of him a condi- 
tion of freedom to pursue a career, 
for which her preparation had been so 
masterly, and in which her first steps 
had been so successful? He had a 
presentiment that to debate such a 
question beforehand within himself 
was no mere fight with a shadow. It 
would be unworthy of her and of 
himself to debate it between them 
two, without a settled conviction on 
his own part, and a fixed resolution 
ounied thereupon. But had he not 
arrived already at any settled convic- 
tion upon the matter? Had he not, 
as his meditations by the mere would 
indicate, determined already within 
himself not only that Clara’s chosen 
profession, as a dramatic artist, was 
inconsistent with the position and 
work to which he trusted that, as his 
wife, she might be called ; but farther, 
that its exercise was, in truth, incon- 
sistent with much which goes to make 
up the practical ideal of an estimable 
and love-worthy Christian woman? 
It was even so. But what disturbed 
him was the suspicion that his judg- 
ment might have been unduly biassed 
on the latter point by the keen quick 
action of his feelings upon the former. 
Would his contemplated refusal to 
accede to any demand for freedom in 
this matter, which Clara might make, 
proceed really from a principle or 
merely from a prejudice? Would he 
insist upon her abandonment of her 
artistical career because, in truth, he 
esteemed it unworthy of Clara Jer- 
ningham, or because, in effect, he fan- 
cied it unfit for Clara Brandling ? 
He loved her too fondly to sacrifice 
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the prospect of their union for a pre- 
judice, too entirely to secure it at cost 
of any real principle ; and, therefore, 
he felt it necessary to have cleared 
his own conscience before venturing 
on any possible dispute with hers. 
But my reader may still ask, “whence 
arose any mists to darken it?’ I an- 
swer, from the remembrance of the 
former play of his own passions, and 
specially from the manly shame he 
would take to himself in recalling the 
selfishness and meanness of the jea- 
lousies which, in the time of his 
ne at Venice, had often heated 
1im. These had angered him, and 
fretted him, and made him unjust 
and inconsiderate then; and _ the 
deeper, holier searchings of heart he 
had known since those days, had not 
taught him to be less distrustful of 
himself. 

The result of his interviews at 
Manchester, first with Mr. Saunders, 
and then with the chiefs themselves, 
were entirely reassuring as to employ- 
ment and salary. And, indeed, being 
ignorant of the conciliatory interven- 
tion of Sir Jeffrey, he was rather sur- 
prised at the willingness exhibited to 
give at least consideration to some of 
his inventive designs. Having settled 
the bulk of the Wymerton accounts, 
and taken directions for the transfer 
of the hydraulic machinery no longer 
wanted there, he was informed that 
his services, upon their new footing, 
would almost at once be required in 
a different part of England, where 
the firm had just signed a contract 
for the execution of some great Go- 
vernment works. The sooner, there- 
fore, he could put the Wymerton 
business entirely out of hand the bet- 
ter—‘ And by all means go down to 
Newton-Forge, Mr. Brandling, for a 
day or two, if any convenience to self ; 
nothing could fall in better with the 
affairs of the firm just now; there is 
that order for the forty-two thousand 
iron flanges, you know, sir — not 
exactly in your new department— 
but, still, if you could inquire about 
the unaccountable delay, and put an 
end to it peremptorily ”’—and so forth, 
said Mr. Saunders. 

Now, what Mark meant by “trust- 
ing his friend Ingram unreservedly 
with his confidence,” was not the 
display to him of the morbid anatomy 
of his own mind. What he desired 


was to have the decision upon the 
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case of a clear, conscientious, and 
chastened mind, such as the clergy- 
man’s; a comparison of which deci- 
sion with that to which his own judg- 
ment inclined should help to satisfy 
him of the soundness of its conclu- 
sions. But, of course, he would nei- 
ther put nor affect to put a hypothe- 
tical case, nor would he pretend to 
conceal how closely and how intri- 
cately the matter under discussion 
was bound up with the warmest affec- 
tions of his heart. Happily for him, 
as I think, and for the satisfaction of 
his own mind in a sorrowful after- 
time, the proposed consultation with 
his friend did not take place. He had 
not written to apprize Ingram of his 
intended visit to Newton-Forge, and 
on arriving there found the curate 
absent. Mr. Travers was taking his 
duty for a week or two. Had Mark 
wished to consult his friend upon the 
purely personal part of the question, 
will not oat here to say whether 
the disappointment would have been 
pe to him or not. But since 
1e was now fully on his guard against 
any undue influence which his own 
prepossessions might exercise, and 
since, in truth, the question was one 
which would be most fairly decided 
upon the merits of the general prin- 
ciple, I take it that, as I have already 
said, it was a happy thing for Mark 
and for the irrevocable steadfastness 
of his conviction thereafter, that he 
was thus thrown back upon the 
thoughts of his own heart and its 
own individual appeal to a guidance 
higher than its own. It is true that 
at this time he was giving Ingram 
credit for being no mere conventional 
thinker; but the day might come, 
when in the chafing of his spirit, he 
should be tempted to forget upon how 
good grounds he had trusted him in 
this respect. Conventional thinking 
is no uncommon mental habit; per- 
haps among the clergy not more com- 
mon than among other classes, yet 
readily ascribed to their order by lay- 
men as a frequent characteristic. 
If Mark now suspected himself of 
possible unfairness towards Clara, 
from personal feelings, might not he 
come in time to suspect his friend of 
unfairness towards her wane from 
feelings that were professional 
Immediately upon his return to 
Wymerton, he inquired of Sir Jeffrey 
whether he had made known to Clara 
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the drift of the Maestro’s communica- 
tion, and rejoiced to be told that he 
had done so; for he, too, was wise 
enough, and just enough, and generous 
enough, to desire that in the conflict 
he anticipated, Clara should have a 
full and fair view of the ground 
which she was to defend or to aban- 
don as the case might prove. 

On the next evening the crisis was 
apparently come. He had gone up 
to the house in search of Clara rather 
late in the afternoon, and learnin 
from Cousin Martha that she h 
gone down for a walk in the direction 
of the mere, he followed her, and 
found her near the spot of their unex- 
pected meeting on the first day of his 
arrival in the neighbourhood. A fit- 
ter place for carrying out into its con- 
sequences the discovery made then 
and there could scarcely have been 
found, nor one of which the endear- 
ing reminiscences were more likely to 
plead, by association of feeling, in fa- 
vour of his present more definite suit. 


But the months of the short English 
summer were gone already, and even 
such of those autumn months as had 
kept almost unchilled upon them the 


lingering warm breath of summer. 
The ape mossy green of the 
grass-walk along the water’s edge 
was already variegated under foot by 
the mosaic of fallen leaves, yellow, 
and purple, and red. The kiss of the 
evening air was damp upon Clara’s 
cheek, almost cold enough to remind 
her of the icy touch upon it of a com- 
ing frost. There was but little glow 
of sunset upon the steel-grey sheet of 
the mere. Thin blue columns of 
smoke, tapering and transparent, 
seemed to stand motionless above the 
chimneys of the old house, very dis- 
tinct at their bases, against the foliage 
of the huge trees yet leafy in the 
back-ground, and still to be discern- 
ible up above them against the vault- 
ed sky. None of the joyous woodland 
singers were astir and vocal; only the 
sweet melancholy pipings of Robin 
Red-breast were iota heard. 

“Ah, Mark! is that you?’ she said, 
as she turned to the sound of the foot- 
fall behind her. “I was just thinking 
that it was time for me to go back.” 

“Why not say, dear Mark, so close 
as we are upon the spot where first I 
surprised the word? 

e offered her his arm, which she 
took as they both faced homewards. 
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“Well, then, dear Mark; though I 
must say the demand is somewhat 
exorbitant. Remember, sir, that at 
all events the word was spoken then 
in return for a ‘dearest Clara.’ ” 

“True, but I have no objection to 
say ‘dearest,’ so long as it shall please 

our patience to hear me repeat it. 

know that no croak of mine, even 
with ten thousand heartfelt ‘dear- 
ests’ in it, is worth one of those soft- 
voiced, simple ‘ dear Marks’ from you. 
Nevertheless I came here this very 
moment to beg your leave to say, 
‘Clara, dearer than dearest!” 

“T hardly understand,” she said, 
and turned full up upon him that 
searching, trustful look by which he 
knew her best. 

“Do you remember, ‘dearest Clara 
(the two last words with an emphasis), 
“how I told you, that other day at 
the dairy farm, I knew not where I 
found the boldness to ask you for an 
explanation. Now you ask me for 
one, and I do know where I find the 
boldness to give it unreservedly.” 

“‘ Pray, where, sir?” she said, laugh- 
ingly, “though your boldness now-a- 
days is no such rare phenomenon as 
to move one with much desire to in- 
vestigate its origin.” 

“T find it, dearest, very dearest,” 
he answered, not jestingly, but with 
an accent of the deepest, most re- 
spectful tenderness; “I find it in the 
unexpected, the undeserved, the un- 
swerving generosity of your own 
noble heart.” 

She felt the strong arm on which 
she leant tremble with the intensity 
of the same feeling which was caus- 
ing the manly voice of the speaker to 
quiver as he spoke. She almost longed 
to turn the full trustful look again 
upon him; but, somehow, she felt 
that it would be impossible to do so 
now. She looked down upon the 
leaf-strewn moss, and Mark noted 
with inward joy that rare downcast 
look. 

“Yes, you have been generous tome 
beyond words, since those first sunny 
days of our acquaintance yonder in 
Italy. Even then, before I had dared 
to form a hope of what has already 
come to pass between us; even then, 
when my heart was sour enough with 
all sorts of pride, I felt that generosity 
most deeply. There are many who, 
being such as you were then, would 
never have held outa sisterly hand to 
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such asI was, nay to such as I am 
now. Never think that I have for- 
gotten that, nor that I can forget it 
because you have since granted me 
what is unspeakably more. Never 
think it, even if you shall grant me 
what I am now summoning up bold- 
ness to ask for in addition.” 

Then they walked on a little space 
in silence; for Mark, in truth, was very 
nervous after having spoken those 
heartfelt words. 

By every token Clara knew that he 
was so. She was profoundly touched 
by the loving humility of the words 
he had uttered, and by the passionate 
sincerity of the very tone in which 
they had thus been uttered. She 
wished with all delicacy to reward 
him for them; and as he still kept 
silence, she thought that perhaps she 
could best achieve her wish by press- 
ing upon him gently some demand for 
that explanation which he had pro- 
fessed himself bold enough to give 
unreservedly, and from which yet he 
appeared almost to shrink. 

“Tell me then, dear Mark,” she 
forced herself to say, “ what did you 
mean just now by begging leave to 
call me dearer than dearest ?” 

“You remember, do you not, by 
what act rather than by what speech 
I entreated you to make your expla- 
nation? I oli of you to return 
one little key intomy keeping. What 
I have to beg of you now is to take a 
bunch of them into yourown. Does 
not that explain?” 

“ Hardly,” she answered. 

“Well, the plain truth is,—and I 
do want courage to speak it out,—I 
am getting dissatisfied—unreasonable 
creature—even with leave from your- 
self to look upon the portrait in the 
rose-woodcase. Clara, dearest, I think 
I could make a home now if your own 
sweet face were given to brighten and 
bless it. You are the only love I ever 
had ; and could only be more entirely 
my love by consenting to become my 
wife. That is what I meant by desir- 
ing leave to call you dearer than even 
the dearest you are now. 

She made no answer; but as he 
stood for a moment in expectation of 
one, she did at last look up with her 
own look, and he was satisfied. 

“ You will take the keys then? To 
take is sometimes even more generous 
than to give. Not even that gene- 
rosity is wanting to you. I will try 
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to live thanks, when one owes such 
as I do there is no speaking them.” 

Then he went on to tell her, in the 
simplest and most modest manner, 
what were for him,—“ for us” indeed 
he said, and she did not reprove, but 
even smiled at him for so saying,— 
the material consequences of that suc- 
cess with the struggle for which, as 
with its issue, she had all along so 
warmly sympathized. 

“This is nothing so very great and 
splendid after all, I know,” he con- 
tinued, “and with any woman of less 
lofty character than yours, a man 
might have need to make long apolo- 
gies for its humbleness; but with you, 
dearest, I thought that if you would 
take me, there was no need to talk at 
length over the littleness of what is 
mine.” 

This was just such an appreciation 
of herself as thoroughly pleased Clara 
Jerningham; and this time, without 
effort or hesitation, but with a bright 
gleam in her eyes, she once more 
turned them gratefully upon him. 

“ And then I may say to you,—you 
will not misunderstand me, nor think 
I could be vainly presumptuous, at 
least when you are by,—that I have 
good hope there is more here than 
they know, for all they have spoken 
kindly and honourably of my powers.” 

As he spoke he bent down his fore- 

head and touched it with the back of 
the white hand which lay upon his 
arm. 
“Man’s intellect is in his Maker’s 
hand, I know; but if it should be 
within the purpose of God to let me 
work out all my designs, I think I 
have now found astarting rather than 
a resting point. There may be by- 
and-by a heavier bunch of keys.”’ 

“ Well, Mark, I shall be glad of it; 
and I know that you will not misun- 
derstand mein return. If your work 
and your honour in working hang 
fresh keys on the household ring I 
shall rejoice for the work’s sake and 
the honours, not for the greater store 
under lock and key.” 

What pride and delight he felt in 
being thus understood at once by her! 
What fulness of joy this moment 
would have brought with it, but for 
the apprehension of what yet re- 
mained unsaid. By this time they 
had reached the terrace, and it was 
almost dark. They into the 
house through a glass door opening to 
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the ground near Dame Alice’s oak- 
panelled little room. That was the 
cheeriest, snuggest place imagin- 
able for conversation in the winter 
time, no less than the coolest and 
pleasantest for looking out upon tlie 
garden bedsinsummer. But only on 
condition that there should be a red 
coal fire on the hearth, whose warmth 
and glowing the strips of Venetian 
mirroring with their prismatic edges 
should reflect and a from the 
walls in genial guise. This evening 
there was no fire lighted on Dame 
Alice’s hearth, the season being still on 
the debatable border-land between the 
autumn and winter months, and un- 
less special directions had been given, 
the servants did not think it neces- 
sary to light fires elsewhere than in 
the great hall, the dining, and one sit- 
ting-room. It was too dark and cold 
therefore to sit or loiter there; so 
having fastened the glass door by 
which they had entered, they passed 
on, Mark watching Clara’s manifold 
image flitting past the strips of mir- 
ror as they went. In the hall there 
was a blazing fire of logs, to the 
brightness of which they were at once 
attracted, though the excitement 
which had been coursing through the 
veins of either as they had been walk- 
ing up leisurely from the mere had 
prevented them from feeling cold for 
all the chilliness of the evening air. 
On one side of the fire-place stood a 
sofa, where Clara threw her shawl 
and garden-hat, and gloves, as she un- 
fastened them. On the other stood 
the organ, which was open, and at 
which she then satdown. She played 
a few chords and presently began to 
sing. Mark’s face was turned from 
her, his right arm raised and bent 
against the pilaster of the tall stone 
mantel-piece, his forehead resting 
upon the muscles of the forearm, his 
left hand spreading its fingers to the 
warmth, and gently closing them with 
a motion in cadence to the rythm of 


Clara’s song. His keen grey eyes 
were watching the upward flight of 


the —— sparks which came flaring 
from the logs, as now and then he 
would stir some of them upon the 
hearth-stone with his foot. 

It was a long-drawn, solemn mea- 
sure to which she sang ; the words, 
those of an old Latinhymn. At first 
the plaintiveness of the melody 
seemed to unman Mark; he felt as if 
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he never should have heart to speak 
out what still lay hidden in his mind. 
By-and-by there wasa grander, fuller 
swell of music, which seemed to raise 
the pitch of the spirit of him who lis- 
tened, and being long sustained, to fix 
it at the higher elevation. When 
Clara left off she wheeled round her 
seat towards the fire, and Mark, 
roused by the stopping of the music, 
turned also, and stood facing her, with 
his back against the pilaster, and his 
arms crossed on his chest. She sat, 
much as she had done on the window- 
settle at the dairy farm, with her 
hands folded in her lap, only she did 
not look at him. She, too, was look- 
ing in her turn at the crackling 
sparks from the wood fire, the heavy, 
brown, silken braids of hair falling 
forward and darkening the white ex- 
panse of her broad brow. 

“ How thrilling organ music is,” 
Mark then began. “If I can’t afford 
to buy one: a smaller one of course 
than that for our first home, I think 
I will make a desperate attempt to 
make one, as James Watt did.” 

“Why, did the father of steam- 
engines build an organ, Mark?” shein- 


quired; “and did he know nothing 


of organ building? That must have 
been a difficult thing todo. What 
sort of an organ wasit? Not very 
musical, I fear.” 

“A very sweet-toned organ I have 
heard, and of singular accuracy in 
distinction of tone. We mechanics, 
you know, can do something at times 
to meet approval even of you musi- 
cians.” 

“Who denied it, you saucy smith ?”’ 
she said, with a smile. 

“Ah! but the strange thing is that 
our James Watt built his organ with- 
out a particle of your musical skill to 
help him—he could not tell one note 
from another all his life.” 

“How, then, did he contrive to 
make his organ do so?” 

“By the nicest calculations and 
most exquisite manual skill. His brain, 
andeye, and hand, built him hisorgan; 
as for ear he had none, and did with- 
out it.” 

“Well, it seems wonderful. But 
you shall not get half the credit he 
deserved for his wonder, Master 
Mark, even should you succeed in 
organ building as in panes tunnels. 
To begin with, you have a fair ear of 
your own, in spite of the croak in 
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your voice, as you call it. And then, 
if you build an organ for me, sir, am 
I to be kept out of the workshop 
altogether? Why should I not turn 
round your saucy sentence upon your- 
self, and say, ‘we musicians, you 
know, might, at a pinch, help you 
mechanics!’ 

It was a fair hit, and he had no re- 
tort at hand, so he laughed and 
said— 

“To have your help at any work of 
mine, I should be charmed to set about 
organ building to-morrow.” 

“Fine professions! But, I dare say, 
you could look cross enough at having 
‘feckless womin folk,’ as Joe Tanner 
calls us sometimes, touching and 
meddling with tools and lathes in 
your workshop.” 

“Time will show,” said he. 

“True. But whilst we are talking 
of musical instruments, there is one 
thing I must insist upon at once. You 
shall not be at the expense of buying 
me a piano. That is a present I mean 
to make myself. None but an admir- 
able instrument will do for me, and 
they are expensive. But I don’t know 
when I have been so rich as just now 
for a long time; it is months since I 
have earned any thing, but I have 
spent nothing during all the months 
I have been here.” 

“Oh, Clara, dearest! that navvy’s 
sick wife, with the seven children, told 
me quite a different tale. She says, 
and so does Tanner, that your open 
hand is” 

“Fit only to shut mouths with, 
which talk nonsense,” she said, as 
she rose and suddenly laid her fingers 
upon his lips ; but so quickly that she 
was in her seat again with folded 
hands before they could take advan- 
tage of it. “Now don’t interrupt 
again so rudely. What was I saying? 
That I should provide myself with my 
own piano. Yes, to be sure I must. 
It would be too bad to come as part- 
ner to a working-man, and not even 
bring the tools of my own trade with 
me!” 

“Bring the piano, by all means, 
dearest, if you are bent on denying 
me the pleasure of giving it; but its 
use will be to cheer us both when 
the day’s work is done; as for your 
labour, it will no longer, I trust, need 
to lie in that direction.” 

She looked up in some surprise, 

“What can you mean, Mark? Is 
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ours not to be then a partnership of 
work ?” 

** Indeed I trust it will be, and in 
the truest sense; but what I meant 
was, that my wife will have no need 
to follow any longer an artist life.” 

He spoke very deliberately and dis- 
tinctly, watching eagerly what effect 
the words might have. 

“No need?” she asked; “no need 
of what sort, Mark? After all your 
talk about my generosity, as you call- 
ed it, of what sordid notion can it be 
possible that you are thinking me now 
capable ?” 

he put her hands up to her fore- 
head, parting and holding the silken 
braids back, that she might look him 
full in the face. There was a look of 
such pained surprise in her expression 
as she did so, that Mark’s heart, ten- 
der as brave, was cut by it to the 
quick. 

“Suspect you of a sordid notion, 
Clara! Had I dared to do so, how 
could I have preferred my petition of 
to-night ?” 

“But, Mark, from what you said, 
ou must either imagine that I should 
e dissatisfied with whatever you 

could let me share with you—what 
care I how little it be, so long as my 
heart is satisfied of your esteem and 
love—or else you do me the injustice 
to imagine that I have been an artist 
all along for sake of gain. Explain 
yourself, I insist upon it.” 

There was a heat of anger on her 
countenance such as he had never 
seen on it before. Nevertheless, he 
answered firmly, though with respect: 

“T never ee you eapable of 
following any calling for mere gain, 
though I did believe that you earned 
a livelihood as an artist, and know 
nothing to the contrary of such belief 
even now. Surely you know me well 
enough to understand that your earn- 
ing it would be foremost among those 
hundred claims to reverence which I 
admit in you.” 

She felt there was truth in this, 
andthe old fellow-toiler feeling, which 
had first drawn her to him, breathed 
as it were a breath of coolness upon 
her white English brow, beneath 
which, in evéry vein, was beginning 
to boil the quick blood of her Italian 
mother. 

Her look of inquiry remained stead- 
fast ; but flashed less passionately. 
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This softened Mark, who added in 
humbler tone— 

“T fear I stumbled, but without in- 
tention, upon an awkward and false 
way of expressing what I wished to 
say. Do not resent it, dearest.” 

She too, was at once, in seeming, 
disarmed. 

“Forgive me, Mark, I was hasty 
and unkind.” 

Therewith she held out one hand 
to him, which he took, oh, so gently, 
and with such manly tenderness, be- 
tween his own two Vulcan hands, and 
pressed it. 

Nevertheless Clara would not con- 
sent to remain with her mind unsatis- 
fied, nor was it his wish that she 
should do so. 

“What was it, then, you wished to 
say, Mark, which I was so foolishly 
ready to misunderstand ?” 

“Can you remember, dearest,” he 
then asked, as an instantaneous vivid 
reminiscence darted into his own me- 
mory, “after what fashion you talked 
with your friends at Venice, on the 
afternoon which followed your success- 
ful first appearance at the theatre?” 

Again her hands were folded in her 
lap; again the silken braids fell for- 
ward on her forehead as she inclined 
her head; again she sent her gaze into 
the red embers, for the logs had 
ceased to crackle and blaze and 
sparkle now. She was silent, for at 
least a minute, seeking to recall the 
memories of winged words that had 
then sped to and fro between her and 
her friend. 

Mark’s heart was beating against 
his strong ribs, ready to burst them. 

a she raised her head again, she 
said— 

“T have been trying to recall the 
impressions of that day and hour, 
Mark ; and I think I have so far done 
it as to be ready to follow any thing 
that you have to say which may refer 
to them.” 

*T was there that day, thinking no 
scorn of you”—— 

“No scorn of me, Mark!” and as- 
tonishment grew in her fixed gaze. 

“No scorn of you, but perhaps 
some little of myself, and, certainly, 
no little at times of what you were 
all talking about so earnestly.” 

“Your riddles grow darker at every 
word; do speak out at once, Mark, 
plainly !” 
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“Well, then, out at once, plainly. 
I was thinking scorn of that play- 
acting life which all of you seemed to 
think so proud and grand.” 

The anger came back again into her 
eyes, but slowly and sternly this time ; 
all the more terrible to look upon— 
that “calm in anger,” which foemen 
have said to be so direful in the 
battle-bearing of Englishmen. She 
stood up to confront him ; but neither 
eye flinched, his nor her’s. 

“Will you not sit down again, 
dearest, and hear me out?’ he said. 

She complied with the request. 

“Tam making a confession, Clara, 
which may injure me with you. Since 
I feel that, you may fancy what it 
costs me to make it; but what is 
right and true must be done—I pray 
you bear with me.” 

She bowed with stately, yet not 
unkindly, grace. 

“Tt was on purpose that I used the 
word thinking scorn, for I was doing 
what I had no right to do, so far as 
my knowledge then went. I was then 
judging harshly the life and those who 
ived it, being, in truth, ignorant of 
either then.” 

“And thinking scorn of yourself a 
little, for what reason? Because you 
felt you were unjustly misjudging with 
contempt ?” 

“For no such good cause,” he said, 
reddening as he spoke. “I was in- 
clined to think some scorn then of 
myself, because of what I thought 
the weakness which was allowing my 
strong admiration for your person and 
your powers to stem the full tide of 
my contempt. Then you spoke words 
such as were ever like the rouse of a 
war-bugle to the spirit within me. 
When the young lord sneered at the 
notion of an artist’s popular triumph, 
you spoke up for the people’s right, 
and share, and enjoyment, in the 
triumph of genius, and I could have 
stood up and shouted for gladness, 
or —or have knelt down, before them 
all, and kissed your feet.” 

He uttered these last words with 
such a thrill of mingled pride and 
tenderness, that the strong light of her 
gaze upon him could not but soften 
once more for a moment. 

“Then I said something, rudely 
and clumsily enough, I ies say, 
about your having ‘a clear head and 
a sound heart, after all.’ Can you 
remember that ?” 
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“Perfectly ; and I remember that 
when I threatened some day to take 
you to task about the full meaning of 
your speech, you told me that you 
would deal honestly by me when I 
should do so. I cannot say, Mark, 
that you have shown that honesty !” 
“Wherein then have I failed to do 
so?” 

“In this, that you have hitherto 
concealed from me your prejudice 
against my dear and glorious voca- 
tion. Ihave been deceived in you, or 
my memory plays me strange tricks. 
You were our household friend in 
Venice, Cousin Martha’s, the Maestro’s 
and mine. You had well won your 
right to be so. I cannot forget that, 
nor be ungrateful for it. Neither am 
I forgetful of the truth, nor ungrate- 
ful for it, that your friendship was as 
great a favour conferred on us as ours 
on you.” 

Mark shook his head, with a sad 
smnile, in deprecation. 

“But in those many months of in- 
timacy, how came it, Mark, that not 
one word of your disapproval of an 
artist life once crossed your lips, that 
I can think of? Surely you would 
not have played the hypocrite to win 
me; nor could you ever think so 
meanly of me as to fancy that I should 
not, for indignation, be lost again, if 
won, in the selfsame hour that I de- 
tected such a fraud?” 

“No, dearest, no! I have heard 
some talk of ‘love’s stratagems ;’ but 
though I never knew love, except my 
love for you, I have ever thought 
it a base word. The cementing of 
two lives is not a tricky warfare, 
but the sealing of a perfect bond in 
truth.” 

“How then do you account for the 
long, deceptive silence ?” 

“Whatever was deceptive in it was 
the deception of self-deceit. WhenI 
said I had a confession to make, I had 
in mind a confession of cowardice, 
and of angry jealousies, and of an im- 
perfect love—but none of any wilful 
deception.” 

“Let me hear. You said ‘of cowar- 
dice?” 

“Yes; my first learning of love 
brought that with it. I had promised 
to deal honestly by you if you should 
question me—perhaps I might have 
kept my word had you done so; but 
I soon became too much afraid of you 
to run risk of offending you unbidden. 
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I have no excuse to make for that, 
except perhaps’”—— 

- aoe p> 

“That when I came to know your 
strict, industrious, and studious life at 
home, in my shame, for the misjudg- 
ing of all playactors, I let my sounder 
judgment upon their calling asit now 
is, go along with that misjudgment 
out of sight.” 

“Well, and you said of angry jea- 
lousies ?” 

“Oh, yes! the insolent admiration 
of others for you, which dared not 
show its insolence in your own pre- 
sence, but which I watched, when 
you had no suspicion of its existence, 
made me so savage, sometimes, that 
when I was in better mood, I thought 
it must have falsified my judgment 
altogether.” 

After this there was a pause, for 
Clara could not bring herself at once 
to put the last question home. At 
length she did so. 

“There was a third confession, did 
you not say ?”’ 

“One which includes, indeed, the 
other two. I had to confess and to 
beg pardon for an imperfect love. 
Had [ loved you from the very first 
with that entire love, which is yours 
now, I should have known that fears 
and jealousies, at least such fears and 
jealousies as mine were, are born of 
selfishness, and should have the life 
trampled out of them as any other 
brood of blindworms. Perhaps, in- 
deed, I ought to have spoken before ; 
but I hardly thought it respectful to 
do so, till you should have given me 
some clear right to be your adviser. I 
knew that I was risking much of what 
is precious to me in speaking as I have 
done, but you, yourself, are dearer to 
me than all; dearer, truly, than my 
ownself, if I am not mistaken now. 
Therefore, come what may, I tell you 
the conviction of my heart, this voca- 
tion of yours, which you call dear and 
glorious, is unworthy of you, maid or 
wife.” 

“Unworthy of maid or wife! Iun- 
derstand you, Mark. I do not ask 
what reasons have led you to that con- 
viction. I have heard such, and 
weighed them, and cast them away as 
worthless, before now. I will own 
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that you, with what I took for your 
warm heart and large brain, are the 
last man whom I should have sus- 
pected of entertaining them.” 

As she said this she rose up and 
crossed over towards the sofa, where 
she had laid down her hat and shawl. 

“Unworthy of maid or wife !” her 
tone gathered indignation. “I reserve 
to myself the right of judging the 
former question ; as to the latter you 
have a perfect right to decide as you 
have done. When I gave you to un- 
derstand that I accepted the offer you 
did me the honour to make this after- 
noon, I was not aware that it was 
clogged with a condition. I presume 
you will hardly hold me bound by a 
promise given thus in ignorance of 
circumstances.” 

“All that I ask,” he replied, “for 
I hold you bound to nothing but what 
your own heart shall hold to bind it, 
isthat you would condescend, at leastto 
discuss with me, of your patience, the 
reasons of my conviction.” 

“Why do so, when to me this 
would seem a mere discussion of in- 
sults! Your conviction, I doubt not, 
is settled ; mine is so, thoroughly. I 
do not wish to part otherwise than 
in kindness, since part we must.” 

He knew how resolute she was, no 
less than passionate, so he said noth- 
ing more than this:—- 

““Must that, indeed, be, Clara ?” 

“Yes, Mark! I was willing to have 

one the way of life with you hand in 
1and when you proposed it; but no 
two can do that, whose feet are set, 
of purpose, on two paths that are not 
parallel.” 

As she spoke, she shuddered and 
drew round her the shawl she had 
taken up, for she felt chill at heart, 
and the logs had burnt out on the 
great hearth as they had been speak- 


ing. 

““Good-bye, Mark!” She put her 
cold handin his. He kissed it. 

“Good-bye ; God guide you, dear- 
est, still,” he said; and thus the golden 
chain, of which the first links had 
been forged in the gorgeous hot sun- 
shine of Sermione, was snapped at 
Wymerton, in the darkness and the 
cold. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


REPENTINGS. 


“Qarisstma! you should have kept 
your pledge, and written to me long 
ago.” 

“T was not conscious, for a long 
time, dear, charitable Pia, that the 
time was come indeed when that 
pledge should beredeemed. Whena 
great anger and a great sorrow both 
together fill one’s heart with pain it 
is so hard to distinguish which causes 
the torment.” 

Clara was kneeling again by Pia’s 
couch in Florence. Pia s thin hands 
were under the silken braids again. 
She could see her own wan face re- 
flected in great beads of tears, which 
stood in her friend’s blue eyes. These 
she kissed away, and then, with a 
motherly action, pressed the head 
against ler bosom, consolingly. 

“Then, you know, came Cousin 
Martha's dlinees close upon the time 
when my thoughts and feelings were 
beginning to get disentangled, and as 
we were in London then and, so to 
speak, among strangers, I had at first 
so much to harass and to frighten me 
that there was neither time nor wish 
to unravel skeins of doubt, remorse, 
and regret.” 

“ Poverina ! those must, indeed, 
have been sorrowful days.” 

“ And the nights were worse. In 
the days the kind Maestro would be 
there, and dear Sir Jeffrey ; and 
though my place were in the sick 
room, and I saw little of them, yet 
the thought that one or otherof them 
was always there, ready to do what- 
ever heart-friends’ love could do to 
help me, was a comfort and astrength- 
ening beyond words.” 

“ Ah, God is very good, my Clara! 
Did you not feel he was so when 
things were at the worst ?” 

“tna feeble measure, yes ; yet so 
feeble I am ashamed now to think of 
it.” And her hands covered up her 
face almost involuntarily. 

“There is a shame of which at 
last one shames not. Happy are 
they,” said Pia, “whom that whole- 
some confusion covers.” 

“And only think how far that 
goodness went, and with what exqui- 
site tenderness of Providence it was 
exercised! Just as the night watching 
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was fairly beating my strength—for I 
could not leave my mother,—as that 
dear soul Martha has been to me,—to 
the mercies of the best hired nurse—- 
just then the Trelawneys came to 
town, and the Maestro met them.” 

” The Trelawneys, Clara? I do 
not remember them.” 

“Mrs. Trelawney was Beatrice 
Vantini, the Venetian banker’s daugh- 
ter. Her husband was one of those 
four young men from Oxford.” 

“ Ah, I remember now ; one of the 
Milordo’s college friends, with whom 
you met at Venice.” 

“Yes; and she brought with her 
to town her little Venetian maid, 
Rosina ; the same who gave him my 
portrait, and who told me’—— 

“T have not forgotten her ; go on, 
Carissima.” 

“Well, that girl, who has a heart 
of gold within her, as they say, when 
she found what trouble I was in, en- 
treated Beatrice to let her come to me. 
Some people complain of the cold 
and harshness of others ; as for me, 
their warmth and tenderness have 
been my surprise. Beatrice made no 
difficulty ; God reward her! I do be- 
lieve she would have come herself to 
take a turn at nursing had she not 
had a dear baby at her breast. But 
Rosina came, and she watched night 
about with me, with a quiet devoted 
zeal, wonderful to see. In spite of all 
the anxieties of the present, the very 
sight of her was a vivid reminder of 
the past. She nursed him in his fever 
at Venice, you remember, and so found 
out that his heart was full of me.” 

“ Did she ever speak of him ?” 

“Once, and once only. She had 
been looking at me wistfully, and I 
had half guessed what was stirring 
in her mind. When my look met 
hers, she said softly, ‘ Ed il Marzocco, 
signorina ?’” 

“What answer did you make ?” 

“None. I could not have uttered 
a word for worlds. But I shook my 
head, and then I heard her whisper, 
as if to herself, ‘Oimé, Marzocco! po- 
vero Marzocco!’ I rose and left the 
room.” 

All this, which Clara thus detailed 
to Pia dei Guari, had taken place 
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about a month from the time of 
Mark’s dismissal. What had passed 
between him and her since that even- 
ing in the hall had been simply this : 

rk had suffered two days to go by 
and then had written to her these six 
words, and nomore :— 

“Ts this your firm determination, 
dearest ?” ~ 

The answer had been briefer still : 

“Yes, Mark.” 

Written in a strong bold hand. 

After that Mark had left Wymerton, 
and thenceforward she had heard 
from him or of him no more. Then 
had come a letter from the Maestro 
inviting her to London for the pur- 
pose of being personally made ac- 
quainted with those musical and dra- 
matic personages whom he had at 
last persuaded to make formal over- 
tures to his incomparable pupil. The 
invitation had been accepted. Sir 
Jeffrey had only said :—“ I am sorry, 
dearest child, more sorry than I can 
tell.” He felt that where Mark 
had failed, his opposition must fail 
more signally than it had done before. 
Clara and Cousin Martha had gone to 
town. The latter was cut to the 
heart by the rupture which had taken 
place, but she was cowed by the 
sternness of Clara, who was still 
angry and defiant. 

But for all her anger and all her 
defiance, Mark’s words had moved 
other feelings in her. As when a 
stone has been cast into the water, 
there was on the surface of her mind 
the splash and the widening ripple ; 
but there was more than this, there 
was the stone, sunk down into the 


eep. 

She had told him her convictions 
were settled ; and in the excitement 
of the moment was certainly uncon- 
scious of any disturbance in them. 
In her wrathful and sorrowful indig- 
nation that unconsciousness continued, 
even for days after her receipt and 
answer of his note. For in that in- 
dignation, as she had truly said to 
Pia, wrath and sorrow together ~ 
her proud heart in pain ; wrath, be- 
cause whether Mark had wilfully de- 
ceived her or not—nay, she knew the 
man to be too genuine to have for 
false excuses for himself on this 


point—yet she had been a de- 


ceived, having fully thought to have 
found in him a temper and a spirit 
kindred with her own, such as would 
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have encouraged her to trample upon 
unjust supercilious prejudices, in- 
stead of arraying themselves in the 
foremost rank of their defenders ; 
sorrow, because, in truth, she did ac- 
knowledge in him after all,such kins- 
manship in temper and in spirit as 
had knit countless fibres of her heart 
to him, because she had no shadow 
of adoubt that she was, as he had 
told her, his only love, and dearer to 
him than his very life, which she was 
sure she had clouded if not darkened 
altogether now, and because, by re- 
fusing to hear him out, she had done 
unjustly as well as pitilessly by him. 
But, “ unworthy of a maid or wife !” 
Oh, those were bitter words, and 
words which provoked bitter thoughts 
and feelings to encounter them. And 
this double bitterness did so infect 
the savour of the soul’s palate that 
for the time it lost discernment. 

She had the consciousness of her 
own integrity. In such respects as 
are too often and too shamefully the 
reproach of those who have followed 
her career no taint nor breath of evil 
had passed upon her. Such as she 
was, the glory of her maidenhood was 
undiminished. How dared one who 
offered to put onitthe crown of wife- 
hood think that its brightness could be 
tarnished on the browof such as she ¢ 
Ah, when she put the question so, the 
wrath prevailed, and the fierce indig- 
nation burned, with no touch of sor- 
row to temper it. Injustice upon in- 
justice this. Had not Mark carefully 
separated between what she was and 
what might be surrounding her? Had 
he not even chaeaiaiaal his harsh 
haste in judging even of the composite 
nature of that surrounding atmosphere? 
Was not this acknowledgment a war- 
rant of the probable fairness of his 
after method in judging? What if 
he had misjudged Lerealiion, wherein, 
after all, had he outraged her? Had, 
he pronounced Aer an unworthy 
maiden to whom he had been the 
most respectful and brotherly of 
friends? Had he counted her un- 
worthy to be wife to whom he had 
been the most modest, earnest, loving 
of suitors? There were lulls in the 
spirit storm when such whispers as 
these could not but be borne upon the 
breeze. 

Then there came back into hermind 
aremembrance. In what corner there- 
of it had been hidden away she could 
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not tell. Notaremote one, sheshould 
have thought, for the occurrence was 
of no distant date. But among the 
many mysteries of that most mysieri- 
ous faculty, the memory, where is one 
more mystical than that which deter- 
mines the order of its action? She 
remembered her interview with the 
old, bed-ridden woman on Sir Jeffrey’s 
estate. That poor, stricken creature 
had also spoken against the calling 
she herself held to be so glorious and 
dear. And it had not scandalized 
her—at least, it had not done so in 
any such sense or with any such 
assionas Mark’scondemnation. How 
ad that been? 

Perhaps because the good old crone’s 
ludicrous ignorance of the circum- 
stances, the differences, the degrees of 
dramatic art and life, made her mis- 
judgmenteasily pardonable. Whereas 
the knowledge and near view of tiem, 
which intimacy with herself had given 
him, left his unfairness plainly inex- 
cusable. 

This answer might have satisfied 
her, had she been able to dismiss— 
now that it returned to her—the say- 
ing of the old crone, as in her stern 
anger she had swept off and out of 
court the unheard reasonings of her 
betrothed. But by some strange, if 
not unhappy inconsistency, so simple 
a thing as this she could not do. It 
did not occur to her that there was a 
rejoinder to the answer which yet she 
felt insufficient as it stood. It did not 
come into her mind to reason on her 
inconsistency, and say— 

“Mark is more likely to have rea- 
soned justly than my old, bed-ridden 
friend, for he decides in full know- 
ledge of the facts, and in the teeth of 
any tender weakness of his own heart; 
whereas she spoke at random, in ignor- 
ance, and with no such love for me, 
in spite of her good feeling for me, as 
that poor Mark has.” 

But the facts stood so. With all 
her sense of regret for her manner of 
dealing with him, she still seemed to 
think had judged falsely, and had 
done her cherished caliing wrong; 
whereas she was haunted by the old 
woman’s words and her quotation of 
the old catechism phrase touching 
“the pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world.” The practical effect of this 
upon her was a3 follows. With all 
her guilelessness, her enthusiasm, and 
her personal loftiness of thought and 
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feeling, Clara could not have been 
blind to all the evils and the follies 
which, as things are, crowd and cling 
about what was her chosen career. 
And part of her ambition had been— 
that very part of it, perhaps, which 
most seemed to sanction her ambition 
altogether —the hope, not only of 
keeping her own self clear, but of 
helping, by influence and example, to 
clear the whole atmosphere around 
her. Efforts to do so she had cer- 
tainly made with much consistency 
and perseverance. As my readers have 
heard already, she had not only kept 
herself spotless from the vices, but 
free also from the meannesses that 
beset this path. This was, of course, 
insuch matters as regarded the per- 
sonal and social life of the artist. In 
such efforts no one had ever had any 
eeeieeseere interest in thwarting her. 

ay more, that sort of adoption of 
her by the Maestro, which had been 
so marked and singular a feature in 
her artist-life hitherto, had been of 
great assistance to them. But in the 
present position of the drama, and 
perhaps especially in the case of that 
which is lyrical, the ordinary exercise 
of the artist's calling must take place 
under conditions to which only a con- 
ventional standard of moral feeling 
can reconcile the conscience of a 
Christian woman worthy of esteem 
and love. 

In Clara Jerningham’s time, indeed, 
dramatic disregard of the first domes- 
tic decencies had not yet reached the 
afflictive pitch of certain recent scan- 
dals of the kind. At least, within her 
own short experience of a lyrical 
career, neither musical genius nor 
scenic art had been debased to mak- 
ing the morbid sentimentalities of a 
modern Magdalene’s dying hours the 
night-long entertainment of chaste 
matrons and their innocent girls. 

Zucchetti, musical fanatic as he was, 
would not have written a score for 
such a work as that to which I allude, 
for any earthly consideration; and 
gentle as the old composer was, he 
would have brained with his music 
stool any manager who should have 
dared to propose to Clara appearance 
in any such part as that of the princi- 
pal performer in suchapiece. Never- 
theless, as every one well knows, the 
exigencies of the lyrical drama in 
countless cases, which wvuld at once 
oceur to the mind of those who have 
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the slightest acquaintance with the 
musical repertory, have always re- 
quired of the female artist not only 
to brave that theatrical publicity, 
from which a true woman might well 
shrink under the least objectionable 
circumstances ; but often to brave it 
under the garb and in the fictive per- 
son of characters from whose very 
touch in private life they would shrink 
as from pollution. 

I will not here discuss the ifficult 
and vexed question of the drama asa 
fitting school for conveyance of moral 
instruction ; but will simply ask my 
reader whether any husband or father, 
without the schooling of that conven- 
tional morality of which I spoke, 
could endure to think of seeing and 
hearing his own heart’s darling pour- 
ing out before the eyes of excited 
hundreds, in impassioned song, and 
with all attendant circumstance of 
mimic expression, the feelings of such 
an outrage upon womanhood as 
Lucrezia Borgia, or even of such piti- 
ful disgracers of it as the victims of 
Don Giovanni’s crimes ? 

Talk of the moral warnings of such 
operas! To begin with, I should 
deny them, and even in a thousand 
cases the existence of an intention to 
convey them; but grant them, and 
what of that? 

Who could endure to see her that 
is the joy and pride of his own home 
made even in momentary mimicry a 
debased Helot on a public stage, 
cause, forsooth, some questionable 
moral gain might come by possibility 
totheSpartan mothers and daughters 
in dress circles and private boxes ! 

Now Clara had raised all manner of 
dust-clouds before her moral eye- 
sight heretofore in matters such as 
this, by her talk about the claims of 
art, and the loftiness of sesthetical 
culture, and the mere ideality of the 
creations of genius, and I know not 
what other transcendental trash be- 
sides. And she had done it hither- 
to inadvertently, and mene and 
in all sincerity ; others also having 


noeen by their talk to raise these 
e 


cindery clouds of Dead Sea dust about 
her as she went. And they who had 
thoughtlessly applauded her to the 
skies, men and women of ag and 
kindly natures, as it is ~ ly reck- 
oned by the world, with fatherly and 
motherly hearts in their bodies, who 
yet would have swooned with aright- 
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eous agony of shame had their own 
daughters insisted upon embracing 
Clara’s career—had not they, too, 
with their thousand breaths, helped 
to raise the simoom drifts of the false- 
hood which had blinded this father- 
less and motherless girl on her way 
into a desert, where the bones of 
many dead hearts and souls lie 
bleaching ? 

But though there be winds which 
raise dust, there be winds also, which 
little by little,drive mists away. And 
the breathing of such a wind it was 
which passed upon Clara’s conscience 
at the remembrance of the bed-ridden 
old woman’s words. Not that there 
was a clear horizon yet; far from it; 
but that the haze was thinning, anc 
better light filtering through. 

The Maestro therefore found an un- 
expected and, as he thought, an un- 
accountable difficulty arise in the 
negotiations which took place when 
Clara came to town. She was not 
unwilling to enter into engagements 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, nor difti- 
dent of success, nor exacting in the 
terms to which she would consent ; 
but she made a most unusual and 
pores demand of the manager. 

he put into his handsa list of parts, 
in none of which, she declared be- 
forehand, would she consent to sing. 
Among them were several admirably 
suited to the pitch and compass of 
her voice, and two in which she had 
obtained extraordinary success at 
Venice. 

“But this is impossible,” said the 
manager, “ the public will insist upon 
such standing favourite pieces on at 
least a few nights in the season. As 
you would be ‘Prima donna assoluta’ 
they would not endure to hear any 
one else in them. Half the critical 
musical journalists would at once dis- 
cover and point out your special fit- 
ness for these very parts: some two 
or three of them, at the least, would 
know of your success in this or that 
one at Venice. All sorts of re- 
proaches would be heaped on me for 
my ineptitude and ignorance. I 
should in hot water alike with 
amateurs and critics all the season, 
even if I should manage to scrape 
through it. Indeed, Miss Jerning- 
ham, I cannot see how it would be 
possible for me, in my position, to 
subscribe to such conditions.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Clara to 
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such remonstrance, “it is not possible 
for me, in mine, to subscribe to any 
others. We had better, perhaps, at 
once consider this negotiation at an 
end.” 

“But, dear madam, allow me to 
point out that this is, apparently, a 
mere caprice. What can there be 
in your position, as you say, to induce 
you to refuse parts from which any 
other artist of your distinction would 
consider it an injury to be excluded ?” 

“No, sir! I am not acting from 
eaprice, but upon principle.” 

“Upon some newly-adopted prin- 
ciple then,’ he answered. “Why 
should you not do here as you have 
done with so much applause in Italy?” 

“* Because I did wrong in Italy that 
is no reason for persisting in wrong- 
doing in England.” 

“But in what respect do you con- 
ceive yourself, dear madam, to have 
done wrong in Italy !—Really, Signor 
Zuchetti,’—turning to the scarcely 
less puzzled Maestro,—‘I am at a 
loss to divine the meaning of your 
accomplished friend and pupil!” 

Then followed Clara’s declaration 
of her motives, which, sooth to say, 
struck the simple, genuine mind of 
the Maestro with some feeling of re- 
spect as well as of surprise, but which 
the manager could neither understand 
norappreciate. Indeed I believe he was 
convinced that this proceeding upon 
her part was but anew and ingenious 
device for beating him in the terms 
of a bargain in which she had at first, 
hypocritically, appeared to be so dis- 
interested and so reasonable. But 
whilst he was yet, upon this theory, 
endeavouring to hit upon some equally 
cunning countermanceuvre, and to 
work out some device for “bringing 
her to her senses,’ as he called it, 
Cousin Martha’s illness befell, and 
there was an end of allinterviews and 

arleyings with Clara for the time 
ing. 
en, after that period of terrible 
anxiety and exhausting fatigues of 
which she had spoken to Pia, the 
good cousin, at last, was convales- 
cent, and Clara herself was prostrat- 
ed in mental and physical strength 
by what she had gone through, the 
Leviciens had declared that, for 
Both of them, few remedies or tonics 
would be more hopeful than total 
change of scene and climate, and a 
new visit to the dear sunny skies of 
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Italy. Thus it had come to pass that 
all notion of theatrical exertion was 
left aside for the present, and that 
Clara found herself again kneeling by 
Pia’s couch in Florence, with the 
long, thin fingers under her silken 
braids again, and the wan face mirror- 
ing itself in her moistened eyes. 

t is not to be told with what 
gentle, and delicate, and loving pa- 
tience the sick girl had drawn on her 
friend to the outpouring of that per- 
fect confidence which now subsisted 
between them in respect of all that 
had passed between her and Mark 
Brandling. 

Her keen powers of discrimination 
had soon made her aware that some 
other cause besides the anxiety and 
fatigue occasioned by Cousin Martha’s 
illness must have wrought the change 
that a casual observer could not have 
failed to detect upon the countenance 
and bearing of that Clara, so radiant 
once with ‘beauty, genius, and living 
energy. 

So instantaneously, indeed, had she 
seized upon this truth, that after her 
first long look into Clara’s deep eyes, 
nothing but her ancestral hereditary 
Florentine prudence had kept her 
from openly taxing her with neglect- 
ing to confide her first deep heartsor- 
row to herself as she had promised. 
As it was, that astute and guarded 
wisdom which, in her, was yet united 
to a perfect sincerity of heart, sealed 
her lips. 

“The same key which locks mine,” 
she admonished herself, “must unlock 
Clara’s.” 

This unlocking proved no easy task. 
Besides a very natural reluctance to 
speak of what, in the long night- 
watches during her cousin’sillness, she 
had come fully to determine had been 
her own unjust and cruel conduct 
towards Mark, she shrunk from dis- 
closing what, as it seemed to her, was 
his secret no less than her own. 

But, presently, she overcame this 
latter feeling by the obvious enough 
reflection that, after all, it was in 
truth neither his secret nor her own 
which was in question, save in so far 
as Pia was concerned. For Cousin 
Martha and Sir Jeffrey had known 
—— from herself, upon what 

ooting matters had stood between 
them, as also to what sorrowful com- 
plexion they were now come. And 
for all she knew Mark might have had 
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some near kinsfolk or friends whom 
he might, on his side, have put in 
possession of the same facts. 

Wherefore, little by little, Pia felt 
the bolts of her friend’s secresy yield- 
ing and gliding back at the gentle 

ressure of the key in her own firm, 
oving hand, until at last, as I have 
shown, its inmost recesses lay open. 
Then it was, and not until then, that 
she kindly rebuked Clara for not hav- 
ing kept the promise she had asked 
and obtained from her upon her sud- 
den departure from Florence. 

Clara now became herself the ques- 
tioner in her turn. What had been 
Pia’s thought or apprehension in 
asking such a promise? Had it been 
the mere general forethought of 
friendship setting up for a motherless 
girl some city of refuge beforehand 
in another woman’s heart? Or else, 
had Pia’s penetration given a sort of 
prophetic intimation of sorrow to 
come ? 

From what quarter had she fore- 
cast its coming, and by what token 
discerned its distant form ¢ 

“Tn truth, Carissima, two very dis- 
tinct considerations moved me; one 
clearly seen, it was personal to your- 
self; the other, felt rather than seen 
then ; but which is now clear enough 
also tome. That was not personal.” 

“May I not know them both, Pia?” 

“Tf you sincerely desire to know 
them, yes. But after what befell your 
affianced, for his open speaking, I 
fear the knowledge may bring es- 
trangement between us two.” 

“Pia, Pia! I have well deserved 
you should say so; but surely I have 
undergone some chastening of the 
heart. Pity me!” 

“Pity you, Carissima? I love you, 
surely that is more. You know that 
other kind of love is not for me.” 
And she looked down along her 
wasted frame : “ Neither shall [ ever 
know what mother’s love is, in my 
own heart, therefore I can be a sister 
heartwhole.” 

Clara passed her own rounded 
arms round the thin body and pressed 
it to her own full breast, and kissed 


her onately. 

. Well, then, tell me first of what 
you saw clearly: what was personal 
to myself.” 

“When I first saw you, the life and 
working power, and enthusiasm which 
beamed from your whole person, even 
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here in the quiet of my sick room, 
seemed to subdue my judgment of 
- The Lord is very good to me,— 

scarcely ever feel dark and cold 
within ;— but such warmth and 
brightness from without as you 
brought with you I had not known 
before. I began by surrendering my- 
self unreservedly to the admiration 
and enjoyment of them.” 

“Ah!” said Clara, “I felt from 
the first moment that you were only 
too kind and good to me, dear Pia.” 

“Wait yet a little, Carissima, you 
may perhaps think that in trath I 
was neither kind nor good enough; 
but uncharitable and hard.” 

Clara shook her head. 

" rary I came to think you 
wilful and headstrong, and, though 
without a touch of meaner vanity, 
not without dangerous pride. Oh! 
do not be offended, Carissima, at my 
speaking so: watching the faults and 
follies of my own wild heart has 
taught me to detect something of 
what is evil in others.” 

Clara pressed the hand which lay 
in hers. 

“Tt was your disregard of all the 
wishes of your father’s old friend, that 

old baronet at home in England, 
that first put you in this light before 
me, when I had heard from yourself 
under what circumstances you first 
took to this artist life. You see there 
was no necessity lay upon you to drive 
ou to it as it has often driven others. 
ou had ‘un pane sicuro,’ an assured 
livelihood, as we say in Italy.” 

“But the power, Pia, the gift? You 
know that I had not deceived myself 
with a mere fancy that I possessed it. 
I thought it a kind of duty to put it 
forth in exercise. For what else 
could God have given it me? To do 
nothing with it, would not that have 
been a sort of reproach to Him for 
bestowing it, in a mockery, since it 
might not be used?” She said this 
with a rising excitement. 

“Hush! dearest, you do not speak 
wisely now. In the first place, there 
might have been some other use or 
exercise of it disclosed to you as time 
went on. And, in the next place, He 
gives many gifts and powers to some 
whilst He denies to them the oppor- 
tunity of exercise; perhaps to fit 
them by their bearing with such de- 
nial for higher powers and holier 
gifts.” 
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“Tt is very well to talk so, Pia; but 
if you had felt the throb, and stir, and 
impulse of such living energies of art 
within you, you might have found it 
hard to take up with such a damping 
creed.” 

For some moments Pia answered 
nothing. She seemed to be solving a 
doubt within herself. Her lips parted 
as if about to speak, and hen they 
closed again. A blush, as of shame 
at what she was about to say, came 
over her pale face. At last she said 
so modestly, so touchingly— 

“Tf I had felt the throb and stir, 
Carissima! Why! sometimes I have 
fancied that here and here” —the thin 
hands lightly touched her forehead 
and her left breast—“the Lord had 
implanted powers, and gifts, and ener- 
gies, in force and multitude. Yet you 
see what I am”—again she looked 
down along her wasted frame—“and 
you see where He has laid me; yet, 
when I am wise, I do not think He 
has cramped my true being after all!” 

Clara gathered herself and knelt 
reverently as one might before some 
shrine, and put her hands together 
first, and said, “Pardon, Pia, pardon ! 
and may He forgive me too!” Then 
she covered her face with both hands, 
and hid all upon the sick girl’s breast, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

Pia caressed the noble head as it 
lay on her. When Clara was a little 
calmer, the young Countess resumed : 

“T thought, also, Carissima, con- 
cerning you, that although sometimes 
you seemed to treat the applause your 
genius won with a magnificent dis- 
dain, there was mere pride in that, 
and not a true superiority to a kind 
of fame which, after all, is empty. 
You spoke much of your art as glo- 
rious ; and at first I thought you were 
speaking of the splendours only of 
its harmonies, of those radiant glories 
of music, which seem to have some 
share in the true glories of heaven. 
But I came to suspect, in time, that 
the powerful witchery of those emo- 
tions which the applause and admira- 
tion of the crowded theatre call forth, 
were not without some hold upon 
your thought and affection. Perhaps 
the suspicion was unjust; but again 
I say, it was the suspicion of one who 
loves you, Carissima, and is jealous 
for your true nobleness—as | think 
also that r Marzocco was,” she 
added, with a faint smile. 
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Clara uttered no word, but nestled 
down to her side again. 

“And as I believed that yours was 
a soul reckoned to be worth chasten- 
ing—indeed what human soul is not!? 
—TI forecast some coming sorrow, and 
I longed to share it with you.” 

“How shall I thank you, Pia?” 
said the kneeling girl in broken voice. 
“But you have not yet told me all. 
You said there was some other con- 
sideration, yet not personal ?” 

“Yes, one, of which a gradual 
instinct was then only beginning to 
creep over me; but on which a flood 
of light has since been poured in.” 

“You will not hide it from me?’ 

“No. As I said before, not if you 
sincerely desire to know ; but in mak- 
ing it known I have even more fear 
of your breaking from me, than when 
I made bold to speak freely about 
par. Get up, Carissima, and sit 

yack in the chair there, and look me 
steadily in the face.” 

Clara did as she requested. 

“What I said just now in condem- 
nation of your adopting artist life, in 
your form of it, touched only upon 
your own peculiar circumstances, had 
the calling been ever so respectable.” 

Clara winced at the word. 

“*T should have said that your em- 
bracing it in spite of your oldest and 
best friend, was resisting, not embrac- 
ing, the true vocation the Lord was 
giving you. But though I knew little 
or nothing of theatrical life, I had 
misgivings when I came to think of 
it, with all my strong interest in you, 
that the calling itself was no way 
worthy of respect.” 

“What! you too, Pia—I beg par- 
don, Contessa Pia dei Guari—are you, 
too, going to insult me with that ?” 

She stood up, with a cold hard ex- 
pression settling upon her fair coun- 
tenance, and looked not at Pia, but, 
as it were, into vacancy beyond her. 

“Chiara, Chiara mia, Carissima!” 
said the sick girl, “sit down, only sit 
down again, and look me in the 
face!” 

She stood a second irresolute, then 
sat down. The large, deep, dark, 
sunken eyes of the Florentine geemed 
to be searching out her soul with en- 
treaty; and by a slow longing ac- 
tion, which seemed to grow insensibly 
out of theirs, Pia’s lank arms were 
stretched out. A might of attractive 
tenderness, which to resist were 
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awful, drew Clara towards those eyes 
and arms. 

Again upon her breast Pia heard 
her say, “Forgive me!” 

After a while she rose once more 
and sat down in the chair facing the 
sick couch, 

“Tam not convinced of any thing 
but this as yet, that Iam more un- 
worthy myself of your respect than I 
had thought, Yet, I pray you tell 
me, concerning my calling, what turn- 
ed your former misgivings into your 
present disparaging uncertainty? If 
you will kindly answer me, whatever 
you may say, I promise, at least, to 

rude and fierce no more.” 

“T had never been to the theatre 
myself, Clara, before the time when 
you left Florence last. My poor spine 

ad made it impossible. So that I 
had no impressions but what were 
vague and contradictory to go by. 
You remember, however, how much 
better and stronger I felt when poor 
Orazio was with us that same season. 
I continued for some time to do so, 
and one night in the following Spring, 
my mother proposed that i should 


0 with her to see a favourite opera. 


ou know, dearest, how I love music, 
and also some remembrance of your- 
self increased my wish to do so. I 
went. Nothing, however, struck me 
concerning what I speak of, until at 
length the dancing began” —-— 

“Ah!” cried the English girl, “you 
need say no more of that, Pia; I al- 
ways held it in detestation. Not for 
worlds on worlds would I ever have 
stooped to be a public dancer.” 

“Vou need not have told me so,” 
she answered. “I could have cried 
with shame and indignation to see a 
woman, a sister-woman, affront the 
gaze of that crowded house in such 
debasement.” 

“But Pia, what has that to do with 
me? I need have no contact with the 
thing nor any with the person.” 

“ Are not those very words sufficient 
answer, Clara? You, as the prima 
donna, are the prop and stay of a 
whole system of entertainment, one 
part of which, although it is not 
yours, consists in that from contact 
with which you shrink? Evenif you 
should make known to those imme- 
diately around you, your disapproval 
of what shocks you, what of that? 
Do the hundreds who applaud you in 
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one scene, and the first dancer in the 
other, draw such distinctions between 
what you sanction and what she does? 
And then, can you endure, you that 
have a sisterly heart, you who are a 
member of one company with her, to 
wrap yourself up in a garment of self- 
satisfaction and indifference, and say, 
‘let me soar upon the sublimities of 
this dramatic art, and that poor crea- 
ture exhibit side by side its degrada- 
tions!’” 

Clara was not a little moved; yet 
she kept silence. 

“When I came home that night I 
was haunted by vexation and annoy- 
ance, to think, as I did, that one 
whom I loved so well as I love you 
should breathe an atmosphere tainted 
by such a shame. No arguments, I 
felt, could reconcile me to that from 
which the immediate impulse of m 
heart bid me thus recoil. Then 
determined to know more. I wrote 
to Orazio, and entreated him to tell 
me all that his greater knowledge of 
the outside world had taught him con- 
cerning the ordinary position of ac- 
tresses, and the circumstances which 
surround, as things now are, the or- 
dinary theatrical life. You know m 
brother. He has his faults, poor fel- 
low !--his own errors, and is paying 
for them dear. But he has a noble 
and a simple heart, a generous and a 
pure mind. So when I had heard all 
that he had to say upon these matters 
I was in doubt no longer, and began 
to pray for your deliverance.” 

‘One more question, dear Pia,ifI may 
still call you so after my insolence just 
now. When you conceived that you 
saw this point clear, why did you not 
write to me, instead of waiting until 
perhaps, after some great sorrow, I 
should fulfil my promise of opening 
my heart to you? 

“‘ Because, Carissima, come here 
now; kneel down, and let me hold 
your dear head in my own strange, 
fondling way—yes, justso. Because, 
Carissima, I feared—no! you shall 
not jump up and look angry now! 
I feared that till the Lord should 
crushalittle the pride of a headstrong 
will, my words would be worse than 
useless,” 

“Ah, Pia! the event has shown 
that those dark eyes of yours hadread 
me through and through.” 
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For several months past our Foreign 
Courier was so taken up with the 
transmission of military bulletins and 
political intelligence of every kind, 
that no leisure was left for him to 
record the more peaceable triumphs 
of the pen. Even now, indeed, it does 
not seem easy to foresee when Europe 
will be allowed some interval of repose 
to meditate on the extraordinary dra- 
ma in which the Emperor Napoleon 
has played the part of protagonist with 
such distinguished success. Were it 
not for the hope that a good under- 
standing may be followed by a joint 
action between Great Britain and 
France, we should almost be justi- 
fied in saying that war was as im- 
minent now as it was this time last 
year, And yet, at the very moment 
that we are writing these lines, we 
have placed ‘before us a letter from 
the Emperor Napoleon to one of the 
clerks who register his will, which 
contains a programme of industrial 


and commercial development, fruitful 
of the surest pledges of a solid and 


continuous peace. Wonderful are the 
changes and metamorphoses to be 
seen in the pantomimes of the Lon- 
don theatres ; but the great magician 
of the Tuileries throws them all into 
the shade. Is it not literally true 
that we do not know what a day may 
bring forth? 

Such a state of things is fraught 
with great mischief, not only to the 
commerce and social improvement of 
a country, but also—and this is what 
we are most immediately concerned 
with on the present occasion—to its 
intellectual welfare. When a mourn- 
ing nation buried Lord Macaulay on 
the ninth of January, we felt as if 
we stood beside his grave, as if we 
were bidding adieu to almost the only 
possessor of great intellectual power 
of which our country could boast. 
With that wealth of wit and wisdom 
which was woven into every fibre of 

~his mind, there passed away an his- 
torian who may not always be most 
credited, but who assuredly will ever 
be most read. There was something 
massive at any rate about his writings 
which completely overshadows the 
flimsy productions which call them- 


selves the light literature of the age. 
The extent to which these productions 
have multiplied, after the fashion of 
evil weeds, is daily becoming a matter 
for very serious consideration. It is 
extremely difficult to resist the con- 
tagion, and keep in blessed ignorance 
of a vast number of trashy suliliontions 
about which you are almost sure to be 
catechised by the lady at your elbow, 
or the siglo at your Glub. It re- 
quires a considerable amount of cour- 
age in this, as in higher matters, to 
be in the world without being of the 
world, and to live habitually in an at- 
mosphere of thought so rarefied as to 
exclude all the insects of the day and 
of the hour which pour from the print- 
ing press in such alarming number. 
Meanwhile the injury done to the 
mind is great, and in most cases 
irreparable. For the mind has its 
stomach as well as the body; and 
the modern mind is so gorged, and 
palled, and surfeited, with the penn 
gingerbread of weekly, and the shil- 
ling lollipop of monthly publications, 
that we can no longer abide good 
wholesome food, are no longer able to 
digest works which it requires any 
perseverance to read, and any effort 
to understand. This frivolity of liter- 
ary taste is followed by a general 
apathy of character, a general infir- 
mity of purpose, and a total absence 
of moral earnestness. Perhaps we 
may be rather accused of overcolour- 
ing the picture, but we shall be par- 
doned for doing so, when we hasten 
to write underneath it—“ A portrait 
of the artist.” 

Our Foreign Courier is vain enough 
to hope that he may do something 
towards checking that diseased ap- 
petite for the frivolous productions 
of what calls itself the literature of 
the age, by opening out vistas of 
thought in foreign lands, which may 
induce the reader laying down Maga 
to take up solid stuff. Actuat 
by hostility to desultory reading, 
he will classify the books he has to 
notice, as heretofore, under the five 
heads of I. Theology and Philosophy. 
IL —— _ eee. 4 se 
ence. . History, Biography, anc 
Travels. V. Belles-Lettres. So far 
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from taking for his motto the words 
of Cicero—“ difficile est non aliquem, 
nefas quemquam preeterire”—he both 
rejoices in the difficulty and glories in 
the shame, thinking it his duty to 
confine himself, in the main, to such 
works of mark as alone deserve the 
attention of any thinking man, At 
the same time, he will not be unmind- 
ful of the fact, that criti¢és are the 
policemen of literature, and with 
1earty zest will he lay his truncheon 
about the ears of any miscreant—too 
often met with in the literature of 
France—who to foul and ignoble pur- 
poses shall prostitute the power of 
the pen. And now to business. 

I. We have before us eight volumes 
of an edition,* now in progress, of 
Schelling’s entire works. he full 
edition will consist of twelve. To 
speak adequately of the contents of 
even one of these volumes, in the li- 
mits of our Foreign Courier, would 
exceed our powers of condensation. 
We are most anxious, however, to call 
attention to the extremely important 
character of such of those volumes as 
are unedited, and as form part of 
the second division of his works. 
With a courage and self-denial rarely 
met with in the annals of literature, 
and still more rare in the annals: of 
philosophy, Schelling was content to 
retire from the public for the space of 
nearly forty years—“grande mortalis 
xvi spatium’”—and to leave his great 
rival and disciple, Hegel, in almost 
undisputed possession of the philoso- 
aeuar field, while he, himself, was 
spoken of as “used up,” and asa thing 
of the past. We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting, on this head, 
some of the language which Schellin, 
employed, with so much dignity an 
feeling, in his opening lecture at Ber- 
lin, in the year 1841;—“ Forty years 
ago it was my privilege to turn over 
anew leaf in the history of philosophy: 
one side of that leaf is now written 
over from top to bottom, I would 
gladly have left it to some one else to 
strike the balance, to state the result, 
to turn over the leaf, and to begin a 
new side. . . Circumstances 
compel me on this occasion to talk to 
you about myself. Not that I wish to 
indulge in idle glorification—far from 


* «BP, W. J. von Schelling’s simmtliche Werke.” Stuttgart. 
Il. 1-4. 
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it. A man who, after he had said his 
say in the cause of philosophy, thought 
it becoming to retire from the stage 
and to let others have their fling and 
try their ground, while he allowed 
every possible judgment to pass un- 
challenged upon himself, not even 
being moved from his purpose of 
keeping silence by the abuse which 
was made of that silence, and by false 
statements on the historical develop- 
ment of modern philosophical doc- 
trines ; a man who was in possession 
of a philosophy, not that explained 
nothing, but that assured results ear- 
nestly tarried for, and calculated to 
extend the borders of human con- 
sciousness, and yet allowed the world 
to say of him, undisturbed, that his 
day was gone by, and who does not 
break through this silence till he is 
urged to do so by an imperative sense 
of duty—till it has become clear to 
him as the noon-day that the time 
has come for him to speak out like a 
man; such a man, gentlemen, has 
given ample proof that he is capable 
of self-restraint, that he is not ad- 
dicted to hasty conclusions, that he 
has higher aims in view than to 
thrust into notice the opinions of the 
hour, or to make a snatch at a fleet- 
ing facile fame.”—(Vol, iv, Second 
Division, p, 360). It would be easy 
to go on quoting other p es of 
like noble purport. But our limits 
warn us to be brief. The great point 
which we are anxious to impress upon 
the reader is, that all those denuncia- 
tions which a certain class of writers 
are so prone to indulge in against 
Schelling’s philosophy (as against all 
German phalenonny.s must now be 
suppressed or replaced by new ones— 
for these new volumes of his unedited 
lectures give not so much a different 
as a new aspect to his system, and 
might lead to some embarrassment on 
the part of would-be defenders of the 
faith, if a tirade against German phi- 
losophy, studded with the names of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, should 
be found, as regards one of them at 
least, to involve an attack upon an 
able and illustrious advocate of the 
truths of Revealed Religion, and a 
masterly expositor of their relations 
to the myths and doctrines of the un- 
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covenanted religions of the heathen 
world ; for such are the subjects with 
which this second, and unedited divi- 
sion of Schelling’s works, is entirely 
occupied—the two first volumes being 
devoted to the Philosophy of Mytho- 
logy, while the third and fourth are 
entitled the Philosophy of Revelation. 
After the perusal of these volumes, 
we cannot but think that Mr. Mansel 
would find ground to modify some of 
those stinging remarks which have 
found their way into the Notes on his 
Bampton Lectures ; notes, of which 
we fear it must be said, that they cast 
suspicion on his erudition, and a blot 
upon his taste. “Non tali auxilio, 
nec defensoribus istis tempus eget.” 
Light reading Schelling cannot, of 
course, be called. At the same time 
we think that even the general reader 
(which we take to mean a man who 
reads nothing in particular) cannot 
fail to have his attention arrested by 
the admirable remarks on the charac- 
ters of the Evangelists, and by the 
thoughtful considerations on the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, 
as set forth in the last volume of the 
posthumous Rémains. As regards the 
author's relations to any of the ortho- 
doxies of which Christendom is com- 
posed, we would call attention to the 
note at p. 323 of that volume. The 
value of the earlier volumes to the 
student of ancient mythology can 
scarcely be overrated. We should be 
lad to see this second division of 
Schelling’s works translated. In time 
its best and soundest results will be 
reabsorbed by some of our theolo- 
gians, and secreted anew as an ori- 
inal work, accompanied by sundry 

its against “the dangerous tenets of 
German philosophy.” 

We may here mention another Ger- 
man work on Theology, which will be 
received in this country with less 
aversion and suspicion than any thing 
which proceeds from the pen of Schel- 
ling. Its author is a man of great and 
deserved repute in the theological 
world, being the famous Dr. Nitzsch.* 
The work is a very small one, and 


aller Facultiaten,” 
and Norgate. 8vo. 
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consists of some academical lectures 
on Christian Doctrine, delivered at 
Bonn, in the summer of 1857, to “stu- 
dents of all the faculties,” and recently 
edited by one of their number from a 
manuscript carefully revised by the 
Lecturer. The titles of the lectures 
will alone arrest attention. The gene- 
ral relations and constituent elements 
of Christianity are examined under 
the heads of :—1. Religion and Chris- 


tianity. 2. Revelation and Holy 
Scripture. 3. Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. The special doctrinal 


teaching of the Cross is grouped 
around the person of the Redeemer and 
the work of the Redeemer. Nothing 
short of the closest assiduity will en- 
able the reader to comprehend more 
than one sentence in three of the very 
obscure matter which uniformly cha- 
racterizes Dr. Nitzsch’s works. Trans- 
lations have been attempted of his 
earlier works, and that by men of 
great scholarship and theological acu- 
men, but the task was soon abandoned 
in despair. It is difficult to understand 
how any body of academical students 
could be met with capable of follow- 
ing such a lecturer on such a theme. 
But in Germany this would excite 
no surprise. en are generally so 
trained in theological tt metaphysi- 
cal gymnastics, and so versed in the 
received phraseology of the leading 
schools of thought, that they have no 
difficulty in taking it all in. We re- 
commend this little work to the care- 
ful perusal of the numerous religious 
eens of whom Ireland is justly 
proud. 

We have already had occasion to 
notice the exquisite volumes, pub- 
lished by M. de Sacy, of the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise, under the title of Bib- 
liothéque Spirituelle. The latest con- 
tribution to this admirable collection 
is a series of sermonst selected from 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 
As usual, M. de Sacy’s preface is full 
of that shrewd common sense, high 
moral tone, and graceful language, for 
which every thing he writes is con- 
spicuous. There are no stilted sen- 
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andeur of Bossuet, the 
logic of Bourdaloue, and the elegance 
of Massillon. On the contrary, M. de 
Sacy wishes that they should be ap- 
proached in a less extatic and more 
practical spirit. He complains that 
In these great preachers of the seven- 
teenth century, the orator has almost 
eclipsed the apostle. “C’est l’Ame 
quils demandaient, et c’est l’dme 
qu’on leur refuse. Défaisons-nous de 
ce respect qui nous géne et qui les im- 
portune. Adressons-nous tout sim- 
plement & eux comme & des guides 
leins de lumiére et d’expérience.” 

e have often asked ourselves, in 
reading a sermon of Bossuet, or of 
Bourdaloue, what effect they would 
ae ge if they were to get up into a 

aris pulpit in the present day. As 
an answer to this inquiry we may 
state that we had recently an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a course of sermons 
from the great preacher of France at 
the present time, the Pére Felix, and 
we uniformly remarked that all his 
best sermons, and all his greatest 
efforts at pulpit eloquence, were those 
sermons and passages which were 


tences on the 


most imbued with the spirit, and most 


embodied in the forms familiar to the 
readers of his great prototypes two 
centuries ago. We do not know 
whether the taste for Bossuet, Bour- 
daloue, and Massillon, needs revival 
in France now; but we are certain 
that nothing could more effectuall 

compass such an end than the excel- 
lent selections here made by M. de 
Sacy, and the beautiful manner in 
which these volumes are got up. 
Suppose we take as an example any 
sermon of any volume at random. It 
so happens we have stumbled 2 
Bourdaloue, and on a sermon on For- 
giveness of Injuries—a most stupid 
subject. The instant you heard such a 
subject given out now-a-days by an 
ordinary preacher, you would nestle 
yourself in the corner of the pew, and 
do i best to forgive him the inju 

he had done you in inflicting such dull 
truisms upon you. Truisms you are 
sure they are—for if they were not as 
common as possible, you feel sure you 
would set greater value on them. But 
mark how the subject grows and 
glows on Bourdaloue’s anvil. You 
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would soon get up from your corner 
and prick up your ears. The greater 
the truism the greater is the talent 
required for enforcing it. So true is 
Horace’s remark, Dzffictle est pro- 
prié communia dicere. 

We conclude this section by calling 
attention to a work on the “ Human 
Mind and its Faculties,” by a dis- 
tinguished French ecclesiastic, the 
Abbé Bautain.* It contains some 
very interesting and shrewd observa- 
tions—the author’s psychological in- 
vestigations having been greatly fur- 
thered by his study of medicine. M. 
Bautain believes that if doctors had 
more of the philosopher, and philo- 
sophers more of the doctor, in their 
composition, both medicine and philo- 
sophy would be singularly the gainers 
in speculation and in practice alike. 
There are two methods of studying 
the human soul, or in others words, 
there are two methods in psychology. 
The one starts with the idea of the 
soul, and deduces therefrom all its 
spiritual constitution; from its purest 
forms and highest faculties down to 
those inferior functions which are in- 
volved in its union with the body. 
This is the transcendant, or &@ priort 
method, and is little adapted for ele- 
mentary teaching, requiring, as it 
does, the metaphysical inquiry into 
what this cdea of the human soul is. 
In the second, or experimental method, 
followed by the writer of these volumes, 
instead of trotting off on the high 
priort road in quest of the idea of the 
soul, we start with such data as expe- 
rience furnishes to us: the experience 
of the senses as regards the outer, and 
of the conscience as regards the inner 
life. Such is the extent of the field 
embraced in these volumes. By far 
the most interesting part is that which 
deals with the experience of the senses, 
and which investigates the nature of 
sight, hearing, smell, &c. Excellent, 
too, is the chapter on the understand- 
ing, the imagination, and memory. 
We fancy that our readers will find 
in this work a great deal that is sug- 
gestive. It is written in a style of 
singular clearness, and bears, in this 
respect, a marked contrast, it must be 
confessed, to the productions of Ger- 
man philosophy. 
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II. With the permission of our 
readers we purpose devoting our 
second section on “ Politics” to the 
consideration of sundry brochures, se- 
lected from the shoals of such publi- 
cations which have emanated of late 
from the French press. 

If the present crisis in the affairs 
of Europe were not such as to check 
the levity of the most frivolous tem- 
perament, it would be difficult to 
suppress a smile at the consternation 
into which the anonymous pamphlet 
— “Le Pape et le Congrés—hasthrown 
the fulsome ecclesiastical adulators of 
the “eldest son of the Church.” A 
French writer of considerable satirical 
power—M. Prevost-Paradol—relates, 
in connexion with this cruel rebuff, a 
story of an Indian Rajah, who was 
wont, periodically, to give vent to his 
hoarded hate of the abject flattery he 
met with from his courtiers, by giving 
them a hearty good kick in the belly, 
which sent them sprawling on the 
‘floor, as they were in the act of stoop- 
ing down to kiss his Majesty’s toe. 
This is precisely what Napoleon III. 
has done to the Ultramontane party, 
whocrawled like vermin on the steps of 
his throne. He has at length thrown 
off the mask, and proved that he was 
no a to the false arts by which 
they thought to compass his support. 
‘Ever since the coup d'etat he had 
tickled their vanity, and coquetted 
with their lust for power, but all the 
while he knew that he and they were 
but common actors ina common sham, 
and that the day must come when dis- 
guise should be thrown aside, and 
their real secret purposes be unveiled. 
To those who have had the opportu- 
nity of pain cure and observant spec- 
tators of what has been going on in 
France during the last ten years, and 
who have occasionally looked behind 
the scenes, this result will seem any 
thing but carers The only mar- 
vel is how the bubble could have been 
kept so long from bursting; how a lie 
could have acquired such remarkable 
longevity. For all the while that the 
minions of the Pope were professing 
their reverence for the French Em- 
peror, the Pope himself—strong in 
the support of Austria—was treatin 
with contemptuous silence, or wit 
insolent refusals, every appeal made 
to him by Napoleon to introduce re- 


forms into his government, and to 
exchange his sympathies with Austria, 
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for submission to the leadership of 
France. And while this was going on 
at the Vatican, préfet upon préfet at 
home was besieging the Minister of 
the Interior, or of Public Instruction, 
with complaints of the harrassing con- 
duct of the Ultramontane clergy, and 
of their invidious attempts to get hold 
of power, were it only by the skirt. 
“What !”—was in effect the language 
of that ecclesiastical bravo, M. Louis 
Veuillot, the editor of the Univers, 
to Napoleon III, “are you simple 
enough to suppose that the Pope is 
grateful to you for restoring him, as 

ou call it, in 1849, to the Vatican ! 

he Pope never wanted you. What 
you did, Austrian or Spanish bayo- 
nets could have done equally. well. 
You come of an ugly stock. We have 
not forgotten your uncle. Your kiss 
is the kiss of Judas Iscariot ; and 
we devoutly wish that your end may 
be like his.” 

Nettled by the treatment he met 
with at Rome, and alarmed by the 
ground which Ultramontanist tenets 
were gaining in France, Louis Na- 
poleon cast about for the means of 
vindicating his wounded dignity, and 
for arresting the progress of the dan- 
ger. So long as Austria was supreme 
at the Vatican, so long as France was 
checkmated at every turn by Austrian 
influences, no efficient remedy could . 
be provided. Accordingly M. Hubner 
was threatened, and M. Hubner’s mas- 
ter was thrashed. In fifty-six days, 
a civilian who had passed his fiftieth 
year without ever so much as seeing 
a field of battle, brought to its com- 
pletion one of the most brilliant mili- 
tary campaigns which the history of 
the world has on record. That a ca- 
reer so brilliant should so suddenly 
have been arrested is one of those 
mysteries which give rise to endless 
conjectures, and of which the French 
Emperor alone can furnish the true 
solution : manet alta mente repostum. 
Of all these conjectures, by far the 
most plausible seems to us to be that 
which assigns this sudden right-about- 
face policy partly to the dread of the 
revolutionary fever gaining too firm 
and too wide a footing, and age 
to the menacing attitude of the 
smaller German powers with Prussia 
at their head. Conscious that his 
hold on the allegiance of the masses 
of the French people had been estab- 
lished by the success (we say nothing 
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of the means) with which he had 
quelled the boiling surge of revolu- 
tionary anarchy, Napoleon III. must 
have felt that he was incurring a 
very serious responsibility if, under 
his auspices, the many-headed hydra 
ain none dismay to the society 
which called him their saviour. Be- 
sides, his principal object was achieved. 
He had shownthe Pope thatin electing 
for Austria as his guardian and buck- 
ler eet France, he had committed 
the blunder of betting on the losing 
side, and that it behoved him to treat 
with greater consideration a power 
which could enforce its arguments by 
such decisive appeals to arms. It is 
needless to remind our readers how 
Europe was mystified for upwards of 
four months by repeated fluctuations 
in the Imperial policy. An April sky 
was not more changeful than the 
surface of that brow, which by turns 
frowned with displeasure and lighted 
up with approbation at the steady 
march of Italian Liberty. Two 
pl es, it was generall Tulesen 
ad iven by the French Em- 
peror—pledges so antagonistic to each 
other that it passed man’s under- 
standing to divine how they could 
ever be kept. On the one hand, the 
scheme concocted at Villafranca, com- 
rised (though in what exact form 
oes not precisely appear) the restor- 
ation of the dukes, on the other hand, 
an understanding was come to that to 
effect that restoration no force should 
be employed. We feel very confident 
it will be found that this latter de- 
termination was in great part the 
int of the decided position which 
reat Britain took up on the resig- 
nation of Lord Derby’s administra- 
tion. 

The statement put forward by our 
Government, that we would take no 
part in a Congress unless it wasagreed 
upon as a preliminary basis that no 
foreign intervention should be allowed 
to step between the Dukes and their 
subjects in Central Italy, made the 
Emperor pause before he threw up 
the English for the Austrian Alliance, 
and ultimately compelled him to leave 
Austria in the lurch. The result is 
one which cannot but be hailed with 
delight by every friend of Italian 
li , but at the same time is big 
with lessons on the value of Imperi 

ledges, which we trust will not be 
ost even upon the Emperor’s closest 
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allies. With this change of direction 
in the policy of Napoleon came a pro- 
rtionate change in the bearing of 
is underlings. From coarse and ma- 
lignant the language of the Govern- 
ment papers in France became com- 
paratively friendly and polite towards 
this country. But if the prospects of 
the Duchies were so far improved, 
there was no lack of perplexity as to 
the course to be adopted respecting 
Romagna. What were to be the bases 
on which the Congress was to meet as 
respected the Statesin direct rebellion 
against the Pope? Ofasudden there 
appears a pamphlet which every one 
recognised as bearing the same marks 
of authority as two pamphlets which 
had been laid before the world at pre- 
vious important crises of Imperial 
policy. Like them it purported in- 
deed, though anonymous, to be writ- 
ten by M. De La Guerroniére; but 
like them there can be no question 
that it emanated from what in slang 
perso is called the highest quarter. 
his pamphlet is now before us, and 
we think our readers will do well to 
stop their ears for a moment to the 
hubbub which it has created, and to 
consider dispassionately what are the 
arguments it employs, and the conclu- 
sions at which it arrives. It will 
hereafter form one of the most im- 
portant materials for a future histo- 
rian of the, Papacy ; and both on ac- 
count of the direction from which it 
proceeds, and of the solution at which 
it aims, is assuredly one of the most 
important state papers that has ever 
been published. 

The writer starts by inquiring whe- 
ther the temporal power of the Pope 
be necessary for the exercise of his 
spiritual power, an inquiry which he 
answers in the affirmative. Not only 
for the sake of Catholic but for that 
of all Christian States it is essential, 
he conceives, for the due, unshackled 
discharge of his spiritual functions, 
that the Pope should be independent 
as a temporal sovereign. gland, 
Russia, aud Prussia have as great an 
interest as France—an interest arising 
from the necessity of keeping undis- 
turbed the equilibrium of , es 
preventing the Pope from becomin 
the vassal, the chap ain, 09 it were, 0: 
Austria or of Spain. healthy jea- 
lousy would always be on the watch, 
without any regard to religion, to pre- 
vent any one power from monopoliz- 
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ing that most moral influence which 
the Papacy cannot but possess, and 
seems determined to abuse. But how 
is this temporal power, thus essential 
to the healthy action of the Papacy 
and to the welfare of Europe, to be 
reconciled with the spiritual functions 
of the Pontiff? How are the dogmas 
of the Holy Catholic Church to be 
woven into the same woof with the 
wants, the wishes, and the interests 
of European civilization in the nine- 
teenth century? No known form of 
government, no devices of the most 
scheming constitution-monger will 
avail to reconcile the exigencies, di- 
vers and diverse, of two orders of 
things so diametrically opposed as the 
spiritual Pontiff and the temporal Po- 
tentate. Indeed, the idea of a State 
does but embarrass our attempts to 
solve the problem. Let us put it 
aside altogether and ask ourselves 
whether the true conception of Papal 
rule does not come more nearly to 
that of a family than to that of any 
body politic. When we look at the 
matter under this aspect we perceive 
that our ideal of the Teoher will best 
be realized when the territory sub- 
ject to its sway is reduced to the nar- 
rowest limits consistent with the tem- 
pel independence postulated in 
imine. “ Plus le territoire sera petit 

lus lesouverain sera grand” —(p. 11). 

‘he writer then goes on te show that 

any attempt to unite the Papacy with 
the ordinary machinery of a consider- 
able temporal power must ultimately 
lead to a crisis in which an Austrian 
or a French military occupation is 
the only remedy—a remedy worse 
than the disease. Such a dilemma can 
bring nothing but discredit on the 
Church. “Ce n’est pas ce que peut 
vouloir la France. Ce n’est pas ce que 
veulent les hommes véritablement 
religieux.” After showing what the 
Papacy ought not to be, the writer 
ives his views of what it ought to 

It should throw its whole weight, 

as it were, and concentrate all its 
power and influence in ruling with 
mild and paternal sway the Eternal 
City alone. The Romans are to be a 
kind of political eunuchs, for the spe- 
cial service of the Holy Pontiff. In 
that glorious metropolis of Catholic 
Christendom they are to bid an adieu 
to the angry passions and interests to 
which less hallowed peoples are vic- 
tims, and are to devote the whole of 
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their lives to the glory of God and the 
moral grandeur of the great centre of 
Catholic unity. 

Having thus laid down the prin- 
ciple of the Papacy as it ought to 
be, he has to consider the Papacy as 
it is. And here he is met by a fact 
of cardinal importance. Romagna 
(which the newspapers will persist in 
calling the Romagna) has de _— 
thrown off the aikicle of the Pope. 
Must Romagna be restored to the 
patrimony of St. Peter? The writer 
does not now discuss the question as 
a matter of arbitration between the 
governed and the governors ; he does 
not pretend to examine into the jus- 
tice of the grievances insisted on by 
the population of the revolted States; 
he contents himself with inquiring 
whether the real interests of the 
Church and the authority of the Pope 
render it expedient that Romagna 
should be compelled to yield sub- 
mission to that yoke from which she 
is now de facto free. He admits that 
the Pontiff, by virtue of the treaties 
of 1815, is justified in demanding the 
restitution of this part of his terri- 
tory; but he doubts whether such a 
demand would be expedient or wise : 
he doubts whether a few hundred thou- 
sand subjects, compelled by Austrian 
bayonets to crouch in abject submis- 
sion, with gags on their mouths, and 
fetters on their limbs, can be said to 
form a very valuable acquisition to 
the dignity and authority of the Holy 
See. But assuming this demand to 
be made, how is compliance with its 
terms to be compassed? Are advice 
and persuasions to carry the day ! 
They have been tried and found 
wanting. “The Emperor of the 
French,” says the pamphlet, “who 
has constantly upheld the rights of 
the Holy See, put into play all his 
moral influence to keep down agita- 
tion in Central Italy, and to reconcile 
the populations with their former 
Governments. He was foiled in the 
attempt, and his influence was un- 
able to remove impossibilities. Ac- 
cordingly the only means left is force.” 
To exercise it at all would be a grave 
mistake, fruitful of lasting injury to 
the moral influence of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. But waiving this point, to 
whom is its execution to be intrust- 
ed? To France or to Austria? France 
cannot, will not undertakeit. She will 
not be responsible for so grave an in- 
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jury to the moral power of Catholi- 
cism : she cannot, as a liberal power, 
use violence to force a population 
to submit to a government which the 
national will has spurned. However 
cautious she has been in abstaining 
from encouraging or recognising the 
de facto Governments of Central Italy; 
however great may have been the ef- 
forts of her diplomacy to reconcile 
rebels with their rulers, she cannot 
forget that these Governments started 
into being simultaneously with the 
removal of Austrian coercion, and that 
they are the fruit of a legitimate 
reaction against foreign occupation, 
and of a national impetuosity to wel- 
come France as the deliverer of the 
Italian Peninsula. And if France 
cannot be the instrument of coercing 
Romagna into allegiance to the Pope, 
Austria must not, and shall not. To 
allow her to march her legions to 
Florence, to Parma, and to Bologna, 
would be to admit that in the recent 
struggle she had come off the con- 
queror. The blood which France 
lavished at Magenta and Solferino 
would have been spent in vain, and 
she would be stultified in the eyes of 
Europe, and humiliated in her own. 
“The ascendancy of Austria in Italy,” 
says the pamphlet, “is put an end 
to. This is the great result of our 
campaign, a result consecrated by the 
peace of Villafranca.” If Austria 
cannot be allowed to exercise any in- 
tervention, much less can Naples. In 
short, Europe, in Congress assembled, 
is the only regular, legitimate, and effi- 
cacious organ for deciding those ques- 
tions which touch on the redistribu- 
tion of territories, and the revision 
of treaties. Europe, assembled at 
Vienna in 1815, gave Romagna to the 
Pope; Europe, assembled at Paris in 
1860, is at liberty to come to a differ- 
ent decision. Only now, the responsi- 
bility incurred will be less onerous, 
because if she do not restore Romagna 
to the Pope, she will only have to 
register a Iai t accompli. The pamph- 
let concludes with expressing a wish 
that the Congress may be induced to 
start with the recognition of the neces- 
sity of temporal power to the Papacy 
as a pledge of the equilibrium of 
Europe, and may then counsel such 
steps as may most conduce to realize 
that ideal of the Holy See, which it 
has been the writer’s object to unfold. 

It should be borne in mind that 
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the language of “‘ Le Pape et le Con- 

és,” is,. throughout, as sober and 

ignified as the most “sincere Catho- 
lic” could desire. The arguments ad- 
vanced may or may not be sound—we 
have, ourselves, not a doubt of their 
justice—but the form in which they are 
presented contains nothing at which 
the most fastidious could be justified 
in taking offence. Let us now turn 
to one of the replies which it has 
called forth. Unable any longer to 
publish their episcopal charges in the 
newspapers, the bishops take to letter 
writing (we can scarcely call it polite 
letter writing), and so evade the ri- 
gours of the law. Accordingly, the 
yamphlet before us is called “ Lettre 
f un Catholique.” Its author is the 
Bishop of Orleans, Monseigneur Du- 
panloup by name, a member of the 
Académie Francaise. Thisprelatehas 
ever been noted for his Gallican sym- 
pathies, and his hostility to the Uni- 
vers. He has always been identified 
with as much liberalism as can be sup- 
posed compatible with the position of 
a Romish prelate. But alas! what a 
change has come over the man. Our 
readers will remember, and we think 
the bishop will not soon forget, his 
famous bout with M. About, and 
now he puts lance in tilt against the 
author of the pamphlet,—the sincere 
Catholic “who takes the 7'tmes for 
his first editor, and courts the unani- 
mous and eager ovens of revolu- 
tionary and impious French journals.” 
The remainder of this episcopal reply 
is in keeping with the scurrility of its 
commencement. He states that the 
writer’s aim is worthy of the absurdity 
of his means, and the iniquity of his 
principles ; and he gives his “ pensée 
définitive” on the “too famous bro- 
chure” in the following words :—“Sauf 
la calomnie, dont la forme est plus 
vile chez M. About, c’est une nouvelle 
édition de son pamphlet.” Rousseau 
and Voltaire are, of course, lugged in; 
they are a constant part of the scenic 
property of 2 Romish ecclesiastical 
performer. Stray phrases are picked 
out and carped at with the kind of 
smartness we should expect to meet 
with in an Old Bailey barrister. Put 
when we come to ask ourselves, or 
rather to ask the bishop what his 
opinion is as to the practical solution 
of the very grave problems at issue, 
there is not a line in the letter which 
gives the faintest ground for conjee- 
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ture that he has formed any opinion, 
always excepting a very strong one on 
the expediency of pugnacity. 

We can, however, Redes a bishop, 
even though he so belie the expec- 
tations formed of him as does M. 
Du — But what must be said 
of M. Villemain, who has actually 
the audacity to take up the cudgels in 
favour of that very Ultramontanism 
of which he has all his life been the 
avowed opponent, and to prate senten- 
tiously on the vested rights of legiti- 
macy—he, the minister of Louis 
Philippe!! A more glaring instance 
of the meanness of which the Orleanist 
party are capable, has never yet, we 
think, been given to the world. We 
can readily understand the mortifica- 
tion which they must feel at the high 
hand with which the Emperor is 
carrying out a policy which so com- 
pletely takes the wind out of their 
sails; but we should have expected 
that a love of appearances at least 
(for we should be sorry to accuse them 
of any regard for principle) would have 
deterred them, or at any rate would 
have deterred such a man as M. Ville- 
main, from making common cause 
with the most determined enemies of 
civil and religious liberty throughout 
the world and throughout all time. 
Only conceive M. Villemain being 
patted on the back by the Univers, 
which has for years put him in the 
pillory as an atheist, and an infidel, 
and a sophist, and a Voltairian, and 
Heaven knows what besides! It 
may not, indeed, be quite prudent to 
put implicit confidence in the assur- 
ances of the Emperor of the French: 
but assuredly it would be nothin 
short of absolute madness to look wit 
any thing but dismay at the advent to 
power of a set of men whose governing 
principles are found to be compatible 
with such profligate tergiversations. 

We had one or two other pamph- 
lets to notice: for example, a very 
elaborate one on the Pope’s temporal 
power, by M. Arnaud, who played a 
conspicuous part in the Republican 
Assembly previous to the coup d'etat. 
It is valuable in matter, and excellent 
in spirit, but our space will not per- 
mit us to do more than mention its 
existence. As little would it become 
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us to allude, in this place, to the 
manly letter of the French Emperor 
to the Holy Pontiff. Wedo not know 
whether Popes make wills, but we 
shrewdly expect that Pius IX. will 
cut off “his eldest son” with a shil- 
ling. Be the issue what it may, we 
cannot but admire the “pluck” of the 
Third Napoleon in throwing down the 
gauntlet, not only to the Ultramon- 
tane aa y, but to the prohibitionists 
aswell. We trust sincerely that in the 
course he has marked out for himself, 
he will meet with no stinted support 
from the Government of this country. 
If the peace of Europe is to be pre- 
served, and the liberty of Italy se- 
cured, it behoves the Foreign Minis- 
ter of this great empire to avow no 
barren sympathy in the cause, and so 
to wipe out the reproach which has 
often been cast against us, of wishing, 
selfishly, to preserve for our own use 
that liberty which we are fond of desig- 
nating as man’s great treasure here 
below. 

IIL. There are few matters in which 
the superiority of France over other 
countries of are is notoriously 
more conspicuous than in the compo- 
sitions of elementary manuals of 
science. A good illustration of this 
is to be found in the “General No- 
tions of Physics and Meteorology,” by 
M. Pouillet.* The reason of this su- 
periority is to be found partly, no 
doubt, in the singular clearness of ex- 
position which the French language 
possesses to an eminent degree, and 
which constitutes its greatest charm ; 
but chiefly in the fact, that such ele- 
mentary treatises are not considered 
beneath the dignity of the foremost 
men of science in the country. Where, 
as here, such works are handed over 
to men who, by comparison, are mere 
smatterers in the subjects they profess 
to elucidate. M. Pouillet, for example, 
the author of the volume before us, 
is one of the most illustrious orna- 
ments of the Académie des Sciences at 
Paris, and is more a famous 
for his researches, still in course of 

rosecution, on meteorological prob- 
ems, which form an important fea- 
ture in these “General Notions.” As 
a good deal of discussion has been 
going on of late in the Z'%imes respect- 
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ing the cold we had last year in 
the month of December, we think it 
may be interesting, if we extract from 
a table prepared with great care by 
M. Pouillet, those instances, between 
the years 1800 and 1858, in which 
the extreme of cold has fallen in the 
month of December. The reader will 
readily reduce the degrees of Centi- 
grade to those of Fahrenheit. The 
place where the observations were 
made is Paris, the tables being com- 
piled from documents at the Paris 
Observatory. M. Pouillet, our readers 
will understand, furnishes us in his 
table with the test heat and the 
greatest cold at Paris during the years 
oe together with the days of 
the month on which such extremes of 
heat and cold fell. Our business is 
simply to extract from that table such 
days of extreme cold as fell in the 
month of December. We give, first 
the year, then the day of the month, 
then the number of degrees, Centi- 
grade, of cold, observed on that day 
of that year. Thus :— 


1804, Dec. 20, —8°3, centigrade. 


(i.e, 8°8° below zero.) 

1805, Dec. 18, —12°5, c. 
1808, Dec. 23, —11°8, c. 
1817, Dec. 31, —9°0, c. 
1818, Dec. 27, —6°4, c. 
1822, Dec. 27, —8'8, c. 
1825, Dec. 31, —8'0, c. 
1835, Dec. 22, —9°6, c. 
1840, Dec. 17, —13°2, c. 
1843, Dec. 18, —4°0, c. 
1846, Dec. 31, —8°0, c.: 
1851, Dec. 30, 


—6°3, c. 
1853, Dec. 30, —14°0, c. 


The first chapter of this excellent 
little work is on Natural Phenomena 
and their causes; the second is en- 
titled Gravity, and is divided into six 
sections, embracing the action of the 
air and the laws of fluids and of gases; 
the third chapter is on Heat, and all 
cognate phenomena; the fourth is on 
Magnetism ; the fifth, on Electricity; 
the sixth, on Electro-M. etism; the 
seventh, on Molecular Actions, such 
as capillary attraction and the com- 
pressibility and elasticity of fluids and 
solid bodies; theeighth ison Acoustics; 
the ninth, on Optics; and the tenth 
and concluding chapter is on Meteo- 
rology. It is this last which is the 
most interesting in the volume, con- 
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taining, as it does, the results of a 
considerable amount of original re- 
search. We call particular attention 
to the investigations in this chapter as 
to the causes of those remarkable 

rturbations which took place last 
Reoteenber in the electric telegraphs 
throughout France, and which have 
been attributed by M. Auguste de la 
Rive to the action of the aurora bo- 
realis, which was visible after mid- 
night on the 29th of August. If any 
similar perturbations were observed 
in Ireland at or about the same period, 
we can only say that M. Pouillet 
would feel very grateful if such ob- 
servations were communicated to him, 
to assist him in his examination of 
the causes. We are under an impres- 
sion, however, that these very singu- 
lar phenomena, which involved for 
hours together a more or less complete 
interruption in the transmission of 


“messages, were mainly confined to 


France and America. The point, at 
any rate, is one which deserves very 
careful inquiry. The French govern- 
ment has for some time been engaged 
in collecting the elements of an ex+ 
haustive investigation from all the 
directors of telegraphs throughout the 
country. The system of centralization 
affords peculiar facilities for the pro- 
secution of such inquiries. We shall 
watch anxiously for the result, and 
shall not fail to make our readers ac- 
quainted with it. 

The clearness of exposition which 
we have claimed above for French 
works on science is peculiarly mani- 
fest in an excellent treatise on per- 
spective, by M. Sutter, illustrated by 
fifty-six large quarto plates.* Itis to 
be regretted that the author should 
have thought it necessary to head 
the work by an historical sketch of 
Art generally, and of perspective in 
particular, which gives to a reader 
who does not get any further on in 
the work, a very inadequate idea of 
the author’s powers, so wanting in 
criticism, so flimsy in its details, is the 
whole of this preface. This cireum- 
stance, however, has not prevented 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts from en- 
dorsing the work with their approba- 
tion. That distinguished body could 
not fail to be struck with the extreme 
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simplicity of the demonstrations, and 
with the soundness of the principles 
with which M. Sutter ushers the 
artist into a science of which the in- 
tricacies are frequently found so per- 
plexing that the painter gives it up 
in despair, and trusts to a merely 
notional idea, gathered from other 
pictures, not from any independent 
grasp of first principles. 

Such of our readers as are engaged 
in. photography may be interested in 
learning the opinions of a not incom- 
petent judge on the conclusions to be 
drawn from the specimens of the art 
which were sent to the great exhibi- 
tion last year, at the Palais de 'In- 
dustrie, in the Champs Elysées. The 
writer* is a practical chemist and 
scientific feuilletoniste of consider- 
able repute. His annual publication, 
called the Année Scientifique, has met 
with great success, so that on the 
whole M. Figuier has a right to be 
heard. We feel particularly inter- 
ested in his remarks on the photo- 
graphs sent by English artists. It is 
of value to know how we are regard- 
ed from without. Exceptions might 
perhaps be taken to some of M. Fi- 

uier’s expressions as indications that 
he looked at us through spectacles 
tinted with prejudice. But on the 
whole we have no doubt that an Eng- 
lish art-critic would have used lan- 
guage quite as severe or even more 
so. It might also be advanced in re- 
ply, that Great Britain had sent com- 
paratively few specimens, and was, 
therefore, ill represented. But to this 
M. Figuier would be perfectly justi- 
fied in replying, “tant pis pour elle.” 
With regard, then, to our photogra- 
hic views of landscapes, &c., M. 
‘iguier asserts, that you would know 
them ata glance to come from this 
country, from its cold, stiff, monoton- 
ous aspect, for all the world like a 
vignette ia a keepsake; which we 
admit to be a most damning compari- 
son. He allows, that in the great 
exhibition of 1855, the photographic 
views of Messrs. Fenton, Maxwell 
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Lyte, and White, were universally 
admired ; but this was chiefly on ac- 
count of their comparative novelty, 
and he considers, that since these, and 
in the Exhibition of 1859, we have 
been completely distanced by French 
artists. We have seen this Exhibi- 
tion, and we cannot but endorse the 
verdict of the French critic. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the works 
of Davanne, and of the Comte and 
Vicomte Aguado. In the chapter on 

ortraits, M. Figuier very justly en- 
arges on the facilities which any pho- 
tographer of genius has for giving proof 
of his artistic powers—that photogra- 
phy is not merely a mechanical ope- 
ration to be gone through with con- 
summate skill, but a field in which an 
artist can find room for the display of 
powers second only to those which 
are essential to eminence in the older 
recognised branches of art. This re- 
sult was certainly very forcibly im- 
pressed upon us as we studied the 
series of portraitsfrom different hands. 
The contrast, for example, between 
tlie comparatively idealized portraits 
by M. Adam Salomon, and the life- 
like realistic works of Nadar,t was 
one which could only arise from the 
talent of the two artists being differ- 
ent in kind as well as in degree. No 
difference of manipulation alone could 
account for works in such decided 
antagonism to each other. Let the 
reader, the next time he walks down 
the Boulevard des Italiens, stop at 
the doors of Nadar, and (a little fur- 
ther on) of Mayerrespectively—Mayer 
being a photographer of the same class 
as Salomon—and he will at once be 
struck with the individuality which 
a genuine artist is able to impart to 
the operations of his lenses and che- 
micals. M. Figuier makes an excep- 
tion to the severity of his criticism on 
English portrait lalate in fa- 
vour of Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, 
“qui exposent des ceuvres excellentes et 
achevées.” We have now before us two 
of their works which fully corroborate 
the high praise of the French critic. 








* “La Photographie au Salon de 1859.” Par Louis Figuier. Paris and London : 


Hachette. 1860. 
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Bibl. des Cheiins de Fer. 
+ Nadar is such a curious name that our readers may care to know the origin of 
Some years ago it was the fashionable slang among the rapins, or art students 


of Paris, to stick on the appendage of nadar to the name of any and every confrére. 
Our photographer’s real name was Tournichon, and he thus became Tournichon- 


nadar He dropped his own name and retained the appendage as a nom de plume. 
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In the cha on the reproduction 
of works of art by means of photo- 
graphy, the palm of photographin 
pictures is awarded to an Englis 
artist of the nameof Bingham, though 
the praise is qualified by the statement, 
“qui réside et travaille & Paris.” In 
the case, however, of heliographic 
views, M. Maxwell Lyte’s photographs 
of scenery were pronounced detestable, 
“bien qu'il habite depuis vingt ans la 
France.” Letus hope, therefore, that 
Mr. Bingham may have the benefit of 
his nationality, and that the accident 
of his residence in France may not 
diminish our pride in his exquisite 
reproduction of Delaroche’s great Hé- 
macycle de? Ecoledes Beaux-Arts. The 
last chapter of this little volume will 
be peculiarly interesting to all practi- 
cal photographers, being an account 
of all the photographic innovations 
and improvements to be found in the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées. In 
conclusion, we would remark, that 
M. Figuier would have done well not 
to have invited any comparison be- 
tween his salon (as art-reviews are 
technically called in the French press), 
and those of Diderot, which rank as 
a French classic. He disclaims, indeed, 
any such comparison as a sotte idée, 
and merely wishes his own volume to 
be considered a pendant. But we all 
know what such disclaimers are worth, 
and we cannot even concede to his 
critique the humbler place of a pend- 
ant to Diderot. 

Apropos of this salon of 1859, any one 
who wishes to form some idea of what 
was worth seeing among the works 
of art of every kind—nearly 4,000 in 
number—which adorned (or at least 
covered) the walls of the Exhibition, 
will do well to get hold of a little 
book* which gives a capital reswmé of 
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the best criticisms of the best pictures, 
&c. There is one page, however, 
through which we must draw our pen. 
It is that on Clesinger’s polychrome 
Sappho, the chef-d’ wuvre, to our mind, 
of the sculpture exhibition. We are 
sure that if the author had enjoyed 
the privilege which we had of hear- 
ing the remarks made on it by one 
keenly alive to every thing noble and 
beautiful in art, he would have seen 
cause to refrain from joining in the 
ignorant cry against polychromesculp- 
ture. On the other hand, we see with 
pleasure, that he renders justice to 
the works of M. Huguenin,t which at- 
tracted great and deserved attention. 
Among them, remarks M. Aubert, was 
an admirable portrait of our friend M. 
J. T. de St. Germain, of whom we 
shall have to speak later on. 

We commence our fourth sec- 
tion with a workt of which we can- 
not but regret that an English trans- 
lation does not appear, part passu 
with the original German. The work 
of which we are speaking is the fa- 
mous Gervinus’s History of the Nine- 
teenth Century posterior to the Con- 
gress of Vienna, of which the fourth 
volume (speaking loosely, for we can- 
not be bothered with those annoying’ 
divisions and subdivisions by which 
German publishers so ingeniously 
split up a volume into jive halves) is 
now before us. As at all times (for 
it is a erijpa éc dei), SO more espe- 
cially at the present crisis of affairs 
in Europe, we know of no work of 
more intense interest—no work which 
it is more difficult to lay down—than 
this same History of the Nineteenth 
Century. Our readers will, no doubt 
remember the ridiculous trial and 
frivolous persecution to which Ger- 
vinus was subjected, in 1853, for the 


+ While these = are passing through the press we grieve to say that intelli- 
1 


gence has reache 


us of the death of this distinguished artist, in the prime both of 


his talent and of his life. When we think of the sufferings by which his death was 
preceded we can scarcely be selfish enough to wish him back on earth to encounter 
such sufferings again. On other and higher grounds, however, we cannot but 
regret that Art has lost a disciple, who united to a sense of beauty so pure and so 
keen a skill in execution which seemed destined to secure for its possessor, in due 
time, a very high place among the sculptors of France. We trust that his sorrow- 
ing friends will accept this feeble tribute to his memory as the honest ‘expression 
of admiration and regret which M. Huguenin’s works have extorted from one who 
had not the honour of his personal acquaintance. 

t “Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhundert’s seit den Wiener Vertrigen.” Von 
G. G. Gervinus. Vol, IV., 1859. Leipzig. 8vo. London: Williams and Nor- 
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publication of an “ Introduction,” 
with which he heralded the work it- 
self, at a distance of two years. The 
history itself is one of the most 
werful books we have ever read. 
mpartial it does not pretend to be. 
No one who knows any thing of the 
author’s career would expect any 
thing so chimerical in his political 
writings. At the same time, there 
is no attempt to take the reader in. 
In the ane words of the preface 
to the first volume, on the very fore- 
head of the book, he makes no mys- 
tery of his ionate attachment to 
opular rights and liberties ; of his 
tem of the diplomatic coils and 
lying protocols, by which states 
have been dismembered, nationalities 
smothered, and the righteous hopes 
of suffering peoples made of none ef- 
fect. Perhaps it may not be inop- 
portune if we state, as briefly as we 
can, the contents of each of the four 
volumes which we have read with 
such unmixed satisfaction. The work, 
it should be mentioned, is intended 
to be a continuation of Schlosser’s 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 
which leaves off at the year 1815. 
The first volume, then, opens with 
I. “The Restoration of the Bourbons” 
(pp. 1-174), and passes on to a review 
of the proceedingsof IT. “The Vienna 
Congress” (pp. 174-319). The re- 
mainder of the first volume (pp. 319- 
518), and the whole of the second 
p. 1-782) is devoted to III. “The 
tions of 1815-1820.” The third 
volume is filled with IV. “ The Revo- 
lutions of the Romanic States in 
Southern Europe and in America” — 
revolutions which gave rise to Can- 
hing’s famous piece of clap-trap, that 
he had called the new world into ex- 
istence to redress the balance of the 
old. The fourth volume is entitled 
V. “The Repression of the Revolu- 
tions in Italy and Spain.” At intervals 
throughout the narrative we have 
portraits of men of the day traced 
with a power which makes them the 
most brilliant things of the kind we 
have ever read. We write this some- 
what hyperbolical praise fresh from 
the perusal of the last —_ pages of 
this fourth volume, which are filled 
with an estimate of the conduct and 
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character of Mr. Canning—an ésti- 
mate more just, even in the height 
of its well-merited severity, than any 
we remember to have met with. The 
unquenchable thirst for power which 
betrayed Canning into so many acts 
of duplicity, petulance, and intrigue, 
is followed out into all its conse- 
quences with the unflinching criti- 
cism of a master hand. So, again, 
in other — of the work, the cha- 
racters of Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
the two Schlegels, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, Walter Scott, Manzoni, 
Metternich, are morceauzx which will 
live as long as the language in which 
they are penned. We feel that they 
are written by a man who may, at 
times, be one-sided and unfair, but 
who, at any rate, is thoroughly in 
earnest, and whose whole soul is in 
his work. Irishmen will thank him 
for remembering, as he commences 
his survey of the literary history of 
the nineteenth century, that “Ireland 
had furnished the greater part of the 
names illustrious in letters during the 
eighteenth century”’—(vol. i. p. 402). 


ide as the poles asunder from 
George Gottfried Gervinus, is Leo- 
pold Ranke,* who has just published 


the first volume of a work, entitled 
“English History, chiefly of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
The one is a man, the other is an 
author. Amiable in all the relations 
of private life, esteemed wherever he 
is known, elegant in his tastes, versa- 
tile in his acquirements, polished in 
his diction, measured in his senti- 
ments, Ranke possesses qualities 
which will always make his writings 
worth reading, and thoroughly read- 
able. But he is not the man to stir 
you up in your heart of hearts ; to 
carry conviction home to your breast, 
and make youlove the thing that he 
loves and hate the thing that he 
hates. The reason of this is obvious. 
Ranke cannot communicate what he 
does not himself possess. Of love 
and of hate(as an historian) he knows 
nothing. His feelings respecting any 
event in history are “got up”—are 
put on, not put forth. This was not 
the temper of mind in which Niebuhr 
approached history. If it had been, 
he would not have left a name which 
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the world will not willingly let die. 
To erudition he added earnestness of 
. This was the fire from hea- 

ven in the earthen vessel of clay. 
Nothing was foreign to him which 
could affect, or had ever affected, the 
destinies of his fellow-men. For to 
the true historian there is no such 
thing as the Past : his whole mission 
is to make the past present and the 
distant nigh. He thus throws him- 
self into the midst of the people or 
the period of which he narrates the 
history, execrates the wrong and vin- 
dicates the right, as if his own heart 
had groaned in unison with the vic- 
tims of the one ; as if his own arm 
had been stretched out to uphold the 
other. Now, it is precisely this 
golden bond of sympathy with the 
past which Ranke lacks, and the ab- 
sence of which casts a chilling damp 
over his noblest pages. “‘ Would that 
thou wert either hot or cold,” is a 
feeling which constantly comes across 
the reader of his numerous works. 
The one now before us is no excep- 
tion to the general characteristic 
which we have here given of Ranke’s 
historical genius, more for the sake 
of showing wherein he differs from 
Gervinus than from any set purpose 
to run down an exceedingly elegant 
and valuable writer. On the con- 
trary, we cannot but be grateful that 
he should have turned his attention 
to the history of a country to which 
—since his marriage—he can scarcely 
be called a stranger : for, in so doing, 
he not only gives us the benefit of a 
judgment unfettered by any of the 
conventional views and traditionary 
sympathies and antipathies of Eng- 
lishmen; he has also been enabled 
to produce some new matter from 
sources hitherto imperfectly explored. 
These are chiefly the collection of 
pamphlets of the British Museum 
and the statements of the Venetian 
Envoys, preserved in the archives of 
Venice. The first volume is divided 
into four books. The first (pp. 1-118) 
—— under review the a. of 
ngland anterior to the period here 
embraced, and is entitled, “ World- 
historical Epochs in the Earlier His- 
tory of England.” The second book 
(pp. 119-286) deals with the “ At- 
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tempts to effect a separate Coxsolida- 
tion of the Kingdom in Spirituals 
and Temporals.” The third book is 
on the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
more cially on her relations with 
Scotland. The fourth book ushers in 
the line of the Stuarts on the throne 
of Great Britain, and winds up with 
a very superficial account of the “ Li- 
terature of the period.” 

The seventh volume* of the Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Prince 
Eugéne (to which we have already 

ed the reader’s attention) covers 

a period ranging from October, 1810, 
to September, 1812. Accordingly, 
in the latter half of the volume, 
the scene changes from Italy to 
Poland and Russia, the Viceroy of 
Italy being called on to play his part 
in the formation of the army des- 
tined for the great Russian campaign. 
If we mention this volume at all, 
however, it is chiefly for the purpose of 
pointing out once more those indica- 
tions of an inveterate antipathy to 
Popesand Papacy which characterized 
the “eldest son of the Church,” and 
from which his nephew does not ap- 
ar to be wholly free. The language 

e uses concerning the Pope, in more 
than one passage of these letters, is 
vehement, if not vindictive. Take 
the following as specimens :—At p. 
105, Napoleon writes thus to Eugéne, 
on the subject of the Pope: “Cet 
homme fait distiller partout le poison 
et le discorde,’ which we should 
scarcely consider a pleasing picture 
of the functions of God’s Vicegerent 
uponearth. It must be said, however, 
that sundry members of the Romish 
hierarchy have recently been moving 
heaven, earth, and hell (especially 
hell) to substantiate the fidelity of 
the portrait. We turn over a page 
or two, and we come to the follow- 
ing, as the result of an inspection of 
some intercepted letters of the Pope: 
“Le Pape & la plus horrible conduite 
joint la plus grande hypocrisie ;” and 
two days afterwards he writes to 
Eugtne about “mon intention pro- 
non¢ée de faire cesser cette lutte 
scandaleuse contre mon autorité.” 
We hold that such expressions as 
these from the pen of the uncle are 
valuable as clues to what the lan- 


* ‘“‘Memoires et Correspondance politique et militaire du Prince Eugéne.” Tome 
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gan e of the nephew does not mean. 
. du Casse, the editor, has drawn 
up a very interesting narrative of the 
preliminaries to the Russian cam- 
paign. The extreme secresy with 
which these preparations were envi- 
roned is, perhaps, worthy of remark. 

In our last Foreign Courier we an- 
nounced the publication of the first 
volume of a translation of M. Motley’s 
History of the Dutch Republic, pre- 
ceded by a very instructive and elo- 

uent introduction from the pen of 
M Guizot. We also insisted on the 
fact that in our judgment the transla- 
tion served to keep out of sight those 
defects of style, which occasionally 
disturbed the serenity of the readers 
of the original. We have only now to 
add that the translation thus auspi- 
ciously commenced, has since been 
brought to a conclusion* in four hand- 
some octavo volumes. The workisa 
most valuable addition to historical 
literature. However, we must not 
forget that we are now only speaking 
of it, gué translation, that being its 
only title to a place in our Foreign 
Courier’s bag. 

V. We scarcely know whether we 
should place in this section two vo- 
lumest which purport to be the 
Souvenirs and Correspondence of 
Madame Récamier, and which have 
met with a success that might natur- 
ally have been anticipated from the 
reputation of the lady in question. On 
some grounds they may be claimed by 
the previous section of history and 
biography, but in consideration of the 
large amount of fiction (or at any rate 
of suppressio veri) in which the editor 
has indulged, we presume we do not 
err in assigning it to the belles lettres 
department. The editor is Madame 
Charles Lenormant, the adopted niece 
of Madame Récamier, and wife of 
a considerable French archeologist, 
whose death we saw recorded, a few 
weeks ago, as having taken place in 
Greece. From the intimacy in which 
the editor lived with the subject of 
these memoirs, she had every means 
of knowing, and we fear we must add, 
every motive for concealing the truth. 
It is this constant warring between 


* «Histoire de la fondation de la République des Provinces-Unies.” 
4 vols. 
¢ “Souvenirs et Correspondance de Madame Récamier.” 
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what should be told and what con- 
cealed, that throws over these volumes 
an air of mystery and of vagueness, 
which amore experienced editor would 
certainly have avoided. Madame Ré- 
camier was born in 1777, and died in 
1849, so that these memoirs have 
taken ten years’ cooking. During 
her sojourn here below she seems to 
have exercised the most extraordinary 
fascinations on all who came across 
her path, and especially on Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Ballanche, and 
Chateaubriand. To all, however, it is 
intended to be understood, Madame 
Récamier demeaned herself with a 
“rigueur impossible 4 fiéchir.” Not 
even her husband, we are expressly 
told(!) could extort any concession. 
Napoleon, Lucien Bonaparte, Metter- 
nich, German Kings and Princes, all 
bowed in turn, or together, as the 
case might be, at the shrine of this 
cold goddess. Her relations with 
these i//ustrissimi furnish room for a 
number of amusing anecdotes on the 
part of the editor, and for curious 
conjectures on the part of the reader. 
On account of these anecdotes the 
book is well worth the attention of 
the reader; but as a faithful portrait 
of what M. Récamier really was, we 
should say that these volumes were 
scarcely what the public had a right 
to expect. Let us pick out one or two 
anecdotes. Ballanche was one day 
making a call on Madame Récamier, 
and it so happened that his shoes were 
covered with a blacking of very dis- 
agreeable odour. He got into a long 
argument, which so protracted his 
visit, that Madame Récamier’s pa- 
tience was exhausted, and she was 
obliged to tell the poor man that he 
was @ nuisance, along with the reason 
why. So Ballanche got up, walked 
into the anteroom, took off his shoes, 
came back and resumed the argument 
in his stockings. Another anecdote, 
which loses half its point from the 
wretched way in which it is told by 
Madame Lenormant, refers to Talma 
and the Bishop of Troyes. The tra- 
gedian and the prelate met together 
at Madame Récamier’s table (as we 
doubt not they will again in a far 
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holier place). The Bishop requested 
Talma to give him a specimen of his 
powers by reciting some morceausx of 
a religious tenor. Talma at once com- 
lied, and returned the compliment 
vy requesting him to quote some of 
the choicest pon es of his choicest 
sermons. The Bishop consented. 
After having listened with the great- 
est attention, Talma praised his dic- 
tion, made some observations on his 
action, and added, “it’s excellent, 
Monseigneur, all about the upper part 
of the body ; but the lower part is not 
worth a straw. It’s quite clear you 
have never had to think how your 
legs looked.” The next time the 
Bishop found himself in a pulpit he 
could scarcely have helped recalling 
Talma’s witty criticism. 

It would be rather late for us to 
speak of George Sand’s “ Elle et Lui,”* 
and of Paulde Musset’s“ Luiet Elle,” + 
if the whole of this wretched business 
had not been ripped open again, so 
to speak, partly by George Sand’s 
reply to Paul de Musset in the preface 
to “ La Roche,” anovel she hasrecently 
published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and partly by a disgusting 
book called “ Lui” from the pen of Ma- 
dame Louise Colet.{ The history (in 
outline, for we dare not go into de- 
tails) of these successive publications, 
is as follows :—The famous poet, Al- 
fred de Musset, died about eighteen 
months ago, used up with liquor and 
debauchery. Soon after his death, 
Madame d, who had been Mus- 
set’s mistress, and had travelled with 
him in Italy, published a novel in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, called “ Elle 
et Lui,” in which she gave her version 
of her relations with the poet—the 
whole, of course, under counterfeit 
names—and of the rupture by which 
they were terminated. This version, 
as may be supposed, was exceedingly 
damaging to Alfred de Musset, who 
was represented as a half-crazy liber- 
tine, who, in his lucid intervals, adored 
Madame Sand, to whom, a moment 
after, he was capricious, brutal, and 
unfaithful. It — that Alfred 
de Musset had had a presentiment 
that the life would be scarcely out of 


* « Elle et Lui.” 
+ ‘*Lui et Elle. 
la librairie. Paris: 1859. 
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his body before George Sand would 
endeavour to wreak vengeance on him 
for having detected and exposed her 
infidelity to him, under circumstances 

eculiarly horrible. Accordingly, he 
eft behind him a quantity of” notes 
and letters, charging his brother Paul 
to make no use of them, unless George 
Sand should act as he (Alfred) antici- 
pated. How George Sand acted, the 
reader has already been told. Upon 
this, Paul de Musset set to work, and 
published zs, or rather his brother's 
version of the rupture with George 
Sand. This rupture took place at 
Naples. Alfred de Musset was there 
taken very ill, and a young Italian 
doctor was called in. One evening, 
when he was at his worst, the doctor 
and George Sand came to his bedside, 
and the former, if we remember the 
story right, expressed his doubts 
whether their patient (who seemed to 
be in a state of syncope) would live 
through the night. An hour or two 
later, Musset, as he lay in bed, had 
his attention arrested by the shadow 
of two figures thrown on the wall. 
With a great effort he turned himself 
in bed, and moving aside the curtain, 
saw the doctor and George Sand 
together. “ But why not?” asks the 
reader. “What more natural than 
that the mistress and the medical man 
should sit up and watch the lover and 
the patient.” As an answer to this 
question, we can only refer him to the 
vages of “Lui et Elle,” by M. Alfred de 

Tusset ; and we think he will soon 
see cause why those two aforesaid 
should not be together. But the mat- 
ter was not to end there. Madame 
Sand had degraded herself, but she was 
not to enjoy the monopoly of the pro- 
cess. Madame Louise Colet came for- 
ward to follow suit,a proceeding which 
must have cost her very little eftort, as 
all must allow whoare acquainted with 
her antecedents. Those who are not 
so privileged, will do well to apply to 
M. Victor Cousin, who is able at least 
to supply all needful information. 
Her success was as complete as her 
worst enemies could desire. For the 
rest of our days we shall never come 
across any thing vile without being at 
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once reminded of Madame Louise Co- 
let. The object of “Lui” is to set forth 
her own relations with poor Alfred 
de Musset, and, at the same time, to 
represent him as corroborating the 
version of the George Sand affair 
given by his brother Paul. 

Tosay that these three booksare fill- 
ed with the most cynical details, is to 
say that they have met with pre-emi- 
nent success in France. To nearly all 
readers in this country they would be 
uninteresting, not merely on account 
of their coarseness, but because few 
only would be in possession of the 
key to the different characters. We 
have Jules Sandeau introduced, and 
Gustave Planche, and a host of other 
ten of the day, who were drawn into 
the orbit of aio Sand. Now, 
the fact that such books could have 
been written and sold is a proof, it 
will be said, that society in France 
is in a very diseased state. The per- 
fect purity of society in Great Britain 
is sufficiently established by the pro- 
ceedings before Mr. Justice Cresswell. 
With this, however, we are not now 
concerned. We start with postulating 
the gross immorality of the relations 
between the sexes in France. If mar- 
riage could be popularized, such affairs 
as the George Sand v. Musset case 
would be brought more seldom before 
the tribunal of public opinion. 

But how is marriage to be rendered 

opular? This question M. Michelet 
oo set himself to answer, in a book 
called “La Femme,’’* which forms the 
sequel to “L’ Amour,” which the read- 
ers of Our Foreign Courier will re- 
member was published this time last 

ear. The professed object of this 

ook is to get young men in France 
to marry. To incite that reverence 
for woman in general which men pay 
to their mothers and sisters in par- 
ticular, would seem to be the best 
way of compensing normal and legiti- 
mate relations. M. Michelet would 
doubtless agree with us in this general 
statement of the end to be achieved. 
But, in the name of common decency, 
Heaven forbid we should agree with 
him in the means. We can scarcely 
bring ourselves to understand the mo- 
deration with which this work has 
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been spoken of in some quarters, ex- 
cept on the hypothesis that the re- 
viewer had never read it. To our 
mind it is inexpressibly nauseous, and 
bears evident marks of being the work 
of a man whose imagination has run 
riot. “La Femme” is a mixture of an- 
atomy, physiology, pathology, alma- 
nacks, and fine writing. Its contents 
may be congenial toa dissecting room 
and other haunts of medical students, 
but must of necessity poison the pure 
air in which any wi regulated mind 
can alone breathe or live. In this 
hoary sinner’s view, the Ars Amandi 
is nothing but Coste’s Atlas d’ Ovolo- 
gie, with an appendix on the art of 
reckoning the days of the month. 
This volume abounds with passages 
of the most exquisite beauty; but 
what of Links if the close e the 
paragraph some disgusting fact is 
thrown before us which reduces the 
woman from her proper sphere as an 
angel to the lowest level. It isin the 
exact proportion of this “beautiful 
writing” that we pronounce it to be 
damnable and dangerous in the high- 
est degree. The love of paradox is 
carried to undue lengths when such 
a book as “La Femme” is extolled asa 
meritorious attempt to improve the 
moral of society. Such a eulogy in- 
volves an amount of belief in the 
efficacy of homeopathy which we 
believe to be without a parallel. 
Turn we then from these revolting 
ictures which our Sands and our 
ichelets expose to public gaze, with 
such cynical effrontery, and let us be- 
take ourselves for a few hours of quiet 
healthy reading, to two exquisite vo- 
lumes from the pen of our old friend 
M. J. T. de St. Germain. The first 
ist another of those Légendes to 
which the reader’s attention has fre- 
quently been called in the pages of 
our Foreign Courier. It is entitled 
“La Veilleuse, or the Night-light,” and 
the story turns upon the bond of sym- 
athy, which two night-lights, twink- 
ing athwart the gloom, end by form- 
ing between their owners, one of whom 
is a girl named Pholoé—the daughter 
of an artist on porcelain, in straiten- 
ed circumstances—and the other an 
Englishman of large means and yet 


* «Ta Femme.” Par M. Michelet. Paris and London: Hachette. 1860. 
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larger heart. To narrate after what 
fashion this Englishman comes to the 
relief of Claudius Martel and his 
family, is a task from which we 
shrink, aye for the reader’s sake, 
and partly because our account would 
seem so tame and dull as compared 
with M. J. T. de St. Germain’s charm- 
ing style, that we should do ourselves 
small credit. It is perfectly marvel- 
lous by what simple agency the author 
of these Légendes produces his most 
lasting effects. The scene in which 
Pholoé is described as detecting a 
kind of mysterious harmony between 
her own Villenee and that of Charles 
Stanley, is as moving as any scene in 
the darkest melodrama. But it is 
precisely here that the power of the 
author isshown. Just as Dayid, with 
a sling in his hand, and a few stones 
out of a brook, went forth to meet 
Goliath, so the author of these unpre- 
tending little Légendes defies the evil 
influences of a certain class of French 
literature, by giving palpable proof 
that the popula ity of its coryphei 
may be rivalled, if not qubeiripned, 
by pictures of purity and goodness, 
the like of which, it never entered into 
their hearts to conceive. Such books 
as those we have been castigating 
above, derive their popularity from 
the scandal of the day and the hour ; 
but the Légendes of M. J. T. de St. 
Germain, we confidently predict, will 
take and keep a permanent place 
among those best and holiest of 
classics, the classics of the fire-side. 
But we have another volume* to 
call attention to besides the Veilleuse, 


and that is one of the veriest gems of 
poetry which we have seen for many 
aday. At the present season it is sin- 
gularly opportune, for it bears the 
title of “Les Roses de Noel ;” referring 
it would seem to the advanced age of 
the poet. Any one who wishes to see 
a book of poetry “got up,” as book- 
sellers have it, to perfection, should 
look at this little bijou. The type, 
the paper, every thing in short is a 
chef-@ euvre; and last, not least, the 
verses themselves, some of which are 
the most touching in idea, and the 
most musical in form that are to be 
met with in any French poetry, we do 
not except that of A. de Musset. M. 
J. T. de St. Germain warns us in the 
reface that these poems whisper of 
ove ; but surely the warning is wholly 
unneeded. There is nothing in the 
“ Roses de Noel” which could leave an 
unpleasant taste in the mouth of the 
most fastidious. We must not omit 
mentioning that two of Tennyson’s 
poems are translated in this volume ; 
and those not of the easiest, one would 
think, for such apurpose. The one is 
Lilian, the other the “Ring out Wild 
Bells” of Jn Memoriam. We have 
never yet seen Tennyson so translated. 
The prose versions of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes so effectually gut his 
poems that they can scarcely be re- 
cognised. The Foreign Courier trusts 
it may for many a year be his privi- 
lege to bring before the notice of 
Maga productions which do so much 
honour to their author as the “ Veil- 
leuse” and the “Roses de Noel.” 


* «*Les Rosesde Noel. DerniéresFleurs.” Parleméme. Paris: 1860. Jules 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “ FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


BY THE REV, PROFESSOR HAUGHTON, F.R.S. 


_ THE arrival of Captain M‘Clintock in 
London on the 2ist of September 
last, and the publication of his letter 
to the Admiralty, enclosing copies of 
the two records of the Franklin expe- 
dition found on the west shore of 
King William’s Island, set the whole 
country inquiring, who M‘Clintock 
was, and what he had done. The 
latter of these questions he has an- 
swered himself by the publication of 
the book before us, of the first edition 
of which 10,000 copies were printed, 
of which 7,000 were sold before its 
egaenge How he did his work he 
1as not told us; for, as is well ob- 
served by Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
his preface, 

‘The natural modesty of this com- 
mander has prevented his doing common 
justice to his own conduct—conduct 
which can be estimated by those only 
who have listened to the testimony of 
the officers serving with and under the 
man, whose great qualities in moments 
of extreme peril elicited their heartiest 
admiration and insured their perfect 
confidence.”—P. xix. 


In the following pages we propose 
giving a brief answer to both ques- 
tions, and to pass under review a few 

articulars connected with the Frank- 
in Expedition and Search, which, in 
our judgment, have not yet received 
the notice they deserve and require. 

The “ Voyage of the Fox” did not 
make its appearance until after 
Christmas, but, notwithstanding that 
we are later in the field than some of 
our contemporaries, we believe we 
have ample room left, by their notices, 
for the suggestion of new and import- 
ant considerations. 

Captain Francis Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock is an Irishman, descended from 
a family of Scottish origin, settled in 
this country for upwards of three 
centuries. His oe John 
M‘Clintock, Esq., M.P. of Drumcar, 
in the county of Louth, married, in 
1769, the daughter of William Fos- 


ter, Esq., M.P. for that county. The 
youngest son of this marriage, Henry, 
a Lieutenant in the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, married the daughter of the 
Venerable George Fleury, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Waterford. There was 
issue of this marriage (with others), 
Francis Leopold M‘Clintock, who was 
born in 1819, in Dundalk, county 
Louth, where he resided until he 
reached his twelfth year. He was 
educated at the Dundalk Endowed 
School, sub ferulé Rev. Dr. Darley. 
In June, 1831, he entered the Royal 
Navy as a first-class volunteer on 
board H.M.’s ship Samarang, at that 
time lying at Spithead, under orders 
for the South American Station. 
The Captain of the Samarang was his 
brother-in-law, Charles Paget, eldest 
son of Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles 
Paget, K.C.B., the First Lieutenant 
being the present Captain M‘Clintock 
Bunbury, M.P. for the county of 
Carlow. 

He was constantly employed from 
1831 to 1847 either on home or fo- 
reign service, or studying on board the 
Excellent, gunnery-ship, or at the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. 
He served under Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher in surveying the Irish coast, 
and subsequently in the Hercules, 
Crocodile, Gorgon, and Frolic, in the 
West Indies, the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the coasts of North and South 
America. In 1845, while serving un- 
der Captain Sir Charles Hotham, he 
obtained his lieutenancy, as a recog- 
nition of the zealand ability displayed 
by him during the operations for the 
recovery of H.M.’s ship Gorgon, 
stranded at Monte Video. In 1847 
M‘Clintock returned to England from 
foreign service and applied himself 
diligently to the study of the various 
branches of nautical science taught 
at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, particularly steam naviga- 
tion. 

On the 12th June, 1848, the First 
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Searching Expedition sailed under the 
mumal of Sir James C. Ross, in 
the Enterprise, and Captain E. J. 
Bird, in the Investigator. The first 
lieutenant of the Enterprise was the 
now famous Captain Sir Robert 
M‘Clure, whosubsequently discovered 
a North-West Passage, on the 26th 
October, 1850, and afterwards, on the 
28th April, 1852, connected the posi- 
tion of his ship, the Investigator, in 
the Bay of Mercy, with the discoveries 
of Parry in Melville Island, by means 
of a sledge journey across the ice of 
Banks’ Straits. M‘Clintock served 
as second lieutenant on board the 
Enterprise, under Sir James Ross, and 
made, in the spring of 1849, in com- 
pany with his commander, his first 
sledge journey, along the north and 
west shores of North Somerset, dis- 
covering Peel’s Strait, down which 
the Erebus and Terror had sailed in 
1846. During this remarkable sledge 
journey—which was the first and the 
-— one made in the right direction, 
with the exception of that of Messrs. 
Kennedy and Bellot, in Lady Frank- 
lin’s schooner Prince Albert, in 1852— 
M'‘Clintock became painfully aware 
of the defects in ice-travelling as con- 
ducted up to that period. Starting 
from Leopold Harbour, on the 15th 
May, 1849, they reached, on the 6th 
June, Four River Bay, about two- 
thirds down the west coast of North 
Somerset, and sighted the coast, still 
trending southwards for upwards of 
forty miles beyond. They returned 
to the ships on the 23rd June, having 
travelled 500 miles in forty days, 
being an average of twelve and a-half 
miles per day. The hardships suf- 
fered by this party of fourteen were 
very great, as they met no game, and 
their sledging arrangements were very 
defective ; in fact, five of the fourteen 
returned to the ships quite broken 
down in health from the sufferings 
they had undergone. 

On the unexpected return of the 
Enterprise and Investigator, on the 
3rd November, 1849, a most unfair 
clamour greeted Sir James Ross, who 
was accused, by hints and nods, con- 
tributed by all classes of quidnuncs, 
scientific and naval, of having gone 
southwards, down Peel’s Strait, not 
because it led in the track of Sir John 
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Franklin, but because it led towards 
the Magnetic Pole, where he was > 
posed to be desirous of making addi- 
tional observations. The cruelty and 
baseness of such an insinuated charge 
were rendered tenfold greater by the 
impression that prevailed in 1849, that 
the failure of Sir James Ross had prob- 
ably sealed the doom of the crews of 
the Erebus and Terror. It is now, 
alas! but too certain that the last man 
of those unhappy crews perished at 
Montreal Island before the 12th June, 
1848, when Sir James Ross sailed from 
England. An eyewitness, an Esqui- 
maux woman, thus records his fate :— 


“‘I saw him die; he was large and 
strong; he sat on the sandy beach; his 
head rested on his hands.”* 


Sir James Ross has never published 
an account of his voyage, which was, 
in some respects, of a most remark- 
able character ; but we sincerely hope 
that, having endured in silence for ten 

ears the criticisms of the ignorant, 
i will now gratify the wishes of his 
friends, and publish an account of his 
voyage, the details of which, we are 
certain, will worthily sustain the cha- 
racter he possesses, as one of the most 
daring and skilful of our Arctic 
sailors. 

On the 4th May, 1850, the Second 
Atlantic searching expedition sailed 
from Greenhithe, consisting of the 
Resolute, Captain Horatio T. Austin, 
C.B.; the Assistance, Captain Eras- 
mus Ommaney ; and the Intrepid and 
Pioneer screw-tenders, commanded b 
Lieutenant Sherard Osborn, we 
known as an accomplished literary 
sailor, and gallant officer in the Sea 
of Azov ; and Lieutenant J. B. Cator. 

M‘Clintock sailed in this expedition 
as first lieutenant of the Assistance, 
under Captain Ommaney, and distin- 
guished himself by performing 900 
miles in 80 days, in company with 
six men, being an average of 11} 
miles per day for 80days. This sledge 
journey was performed from Griffith's 

sland to Melville Island and back; 
and the record deposited by M‘Clin- 
tock at the “winter harbour’ of Parry, 
in 1851, was found one year after by 
M‘Clure, when he visited Melville 
Island from the Bay of Mercy, and 
learned to his dismay that Captain 
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Austin’s expedition had returned 
home, apparently leaving him and 
Collinson to their fate. 

M‘Clintock’s: journey to Melville 
Island was the longest performed 
during Captain Austin’s expedition, 
the total number of officers command- 
ing sledges being sixteen, including 
some of the most gallant and perse- 
vering names in the Navy List. This 
result, which reflects so much credit 
on M‘Clintock, was partly due to his 
improved arrangements as to weights, 
food, fuel, &c., and partly to his 
success in securing game, which was 
abundant in the islands visited in 
1851,as compared with North Somer- 
set. During thejourney they secured— 


4 Musk oxen, and saw 46 
1 Reindeer, a 34 
2 Bears, as 10 
1 Wolf; 
1 Snowy Owl, 
and many hares, ptarmigan, brent- 
geese, and ducks. 


Captain Austin returned to England 
in the latter end of September, 1851, 
having ascertained that the Erebus 
and Terror had wintered at Beechey 
Island in 1845-6, and had left no 
record either of their astonishing voy- 
age round Cornwallis Island or of the 
route they intended to pursue. Cap- 
tain Ommaney, Lieutenant Osborn, 
and Lieutenant Brown, had surveyed 
the north, north-west, and north-east 
coast of the Prince of Wales’ Island, 
where alone the records of Franklin’s 
progress should have been expected, 
and had found no trace, no footprint, 
to mark the presence of man in that 
lonely region, but rarely frequented 
by even the timid lemming or hare, or 
by the bear, the tyrant of its ice-bound 
shores. All in the Expedition, both 
of the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Marine, had done their duty, and 
done it well; but on their return 
home, not content with the conscious- 
ness of duty well performed, excused 
themselves to an exacting country by 
bandying charges of neglect and in- 
competence between themselves : the 
navy officers blaming the arrogance of 
the merchant sailors employed by 

overnment, like themselves, on this 
fruitless search, and the merchant offi- 
cers returning the compliment, by en- 
listing the unreasoning aid of the pub- 
lic press against their naval comrades, 
who had proved their manhood, if 
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not their judgment, during thesummer 
of 1851. 

The English care for nothing but 
success; and woe betide the public 
servant who fails to glut their ra- 
venous maw with the requisite amount 
of this commodity, as a due return 
upon the money invested in any public 
undertaking. The soldier and the 
sailor of Reston alike fight her 
battles, not merely in the cold shade 
of her aristocracy, but with the ro 
of an exacting and relentless task- 
master tiedabouttheirthroats. While 
the winter of 1851 was spent at home 
in this idle strife, M‘Clure and Col- 
linson, having reached the ice of 
Banks’ Land, passed the long polar 
night in the bay of Mercy and Walker 
Bay, having accomplished the same 
astonishing voyage from Behring’s 
Strait tothe headofthePrinceof Wales’ 
Strait, aengereens, at an interval 
of a year. The home public, despair- 
ing of the safety of Franklin, became 
uneasy about the fate of M‘Clure and 
Collinson ; and owing to the pressure 
of opinion, the Third Atlantic search- 
ing expedition sailed from the Thames 
on the 26th May, 1852, consisting of 
the Assistance, Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, C.B., author of the so-called 
“Last of the Arctic Voyages ;” the 
Pioneer, Lieutenant Osborn ; the Re- 
solute, Captain Henry Kellett, C.B. ; 
and the lates id, Commander F, L, 
M‘Clintock. The two former vessels 
sailed up Wellington Channel, and 
wintered in Northumberland Sound. 
The two latter sailed to Dealy Island, 
where they wintered,and are the onl 
ships that ever reached MelvilleIsland, 
excepting the Hecla and Griper of 
Captain Parry. The object of the 
northern division was to explore the 
northern route, which formed a part 
of Franklin’sinstructions,and whither, 
we now know, he navigated his ships 
in 1845. The object of the western 
division was chiefly to communicate 
with and rescue M‘Clure and Collin- 
son. The former of these distin- 
guished navigators was effectually 
aided by being taken on board the 
Resolute by Captain Kellett, with the 
entire crew of the abandoned Inves- 
tigator; but the latter gallant and 
successful sailor was left to his fate, 
when, by the orders of Sir Edward 
Belcher, in the autumn of 1854, the 
four ships under his pay yin com- 
mand were abandoned in the ice, and 
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Belcher, with his indignant though 
silenced officers, sailed home in the 
Phoenix and other vessels from Beechey 
Island. On his arrival in Cork he 
wrote a letter to the Admiralty, from 
which we extract the following :— 

**26th August, 1854.—I feel satisfied 
that no reasonable being of this expe- 
dition, with brains free from the delu- 
sions of interested motives, will venture 
to suggest that our unfortunate country- 
men ever passed the meridian of Beechey 
Island after the spring or autumn of 
1846. Dated, Cork, 28th September, 
1854.” 


The whole world now knows— 
thanks to M‘Clintock—that Frank- 
lin did the very thing that is sup- 
posed by this self-sufficient mar- 
tinet to be impossible. Nay! his own 
ships have risen in judgment against 
his ignorance ; for the Resolute, aban- 
doned by his orders, sailed without 
crew or pilot out of the Arctic seas 
into the Atlantic; was found there 
by the Americans, and by them re- 
fitted and restored to England, where 


she now lies rotting in one of our 
dockyards, a monument of the folly 
of those who sent a man, whose sole 
experience of Arctic service had been 
an unsuccessful boat voyage of a few 
niles, to command an expedition into 
the Polar seas; of the incompetence 
of that commander, and of the gene- 
rosity of our sympathizing cousins of 
the United States. 

The subordinate officers of this un- 
lucky expedition vied with each other 
in the zealous discharge of their ap- 
pointed duties ; and the high honour 
fell to M‘Clintock’s lot, on this oc- 
casion, as it did in the second search, 
of performing the longest single sledge 
journey on record: as he travelled 
1,400 miles in 105 days; being an 
average of 13} miles a-day for 105 
days. The supply of game on this 
journey was very abundant, as is 
pore by the following table, pub- 
ished several years ago by Captain 
M‘Clintock in the Journal of the 
Royal Dublin Society. 


List of Game Saor or SEEN by M‘CuinTocr’s Stepce Parry in 1853 :— 





Between 


Melville Island, | April4, & May 13, 
~ July land 19, . 
Prince Patrick’s | Mayl4, & June26, 


Island, 


Emerald Island, | June 26 and 30, . 


Total amount of Animals met with, | 7 | 94 


On comparing together M‘Clin- 
tock’s three sledge journeys, it is easy 
to see the ual bringing to per- 
fection of this mode of Arctic travel- 
ling, the improvements in which 
were mostly effected by M‘Clintock 
himself :—First journey, 500 miles in 
40 days, equal 12$ miles per day ; 
second journey, 900 miles in 80 days, 
equal 114 miles per day ; third jour- 
ney, 1,400 miles in 105 days, equal 
13} miles oe day. This last journey 
must ever be regarded as a most sur- 
prising feat, for it exceeds the others 





not merely in the number of days, 
but in the distance travelled per day. 
In order to accomplish it, we are in- 
formed that ninety-five consecutive 
days were actually spent in dragging 
the sledge. 
There can be no better,-or more 
enerous witness to the success of 
‘Clintock, than his friend Cap- 
tain Sherard Osborn,—himself a dis- 
tinguished competitor in these honour- 
able sledge races,—who thus writes : 
‘*This sledging was brought to per- 
fection by Captain M‘Clintock. He 
14* 
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made one foot journey in those regions 
with Sir James Ross in 1849, with the 
equipment then known to Arctic navi- 
gators, and such as Franklin probably 
had, and was struck with its imperfec- 
tions, and the total impossibility of mak- 
ing long journeys with materiel soclumsy, 
and entailing so much unnecessary la- 
bour upon the seamen. His suggestions 
were subsequently eagerly adopted, and 
in some cases improved upon by others. 
The consequence was, that whereas in 
1849, we found our sledge parties able 
to remain away from the frozen-in ships 
only 40 days to explore 200 miles of 
coast, those of Captain Horatio Austin’s 
expedition were away for 80 days, and 
went over 800 miles of ground ; and, in 
Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition, the 
journeys extended over a hundred and 
odd days, and distances were accom- 
oo of nearly 1,400 miles!”—Once a 
Week, 5th Nov., 1859. 


According to the result of the care- 
ful calculations of Captain Sherard 
Osborn, the maximum weight which 
each man dragged was 220) Ibs. ; of 
which 60 lbs. was dead weight, viz. 
tent, sledge, clothing, &c. sand the re- 
maining portion, 160 lbs., was con- 
sumed at the rate of 3 lbs. per day, 
as follows—1 lb. of bread, 11b. of meat, 
and 1 Ib. of tea, cocoa, sugar, rum, to- 
bacco, and fuel for cooking. At this 
rate, a sledging journey could only 
last for fifty-three days; but by the 
aid of depéts laid out in the preced- 
ing autumn, supporting sledges to re- 
provision from and secure a retreat, 
and the chance supplies of game shot 
by the pa pa rty, our seamen were enabled, 
as we have seen, to accomplish jour- 
neys lasting upwards of 100 days. 
Captains Austin and Ommaney have 
been ill-naturedly censured, by some, 
for not having sent a depdt of provi- 
sionssufficient for the relief of M’Clure 
and his sixty-six men, to Melville Is- 
land, by the hands of M‘Clintock in 
1851. It is not to be expected that 
critics of this stamp will appreciate 
the skill and success of M‘Clintock in 
reaching that island at all, and bring- 
ing back his six men alive and well ! 

uring the voyage of the Fox, dogs 
were used as well as men; and M‘Clin- 
tock allowed 200 Ibs. per man, and 
100 Ibs. per dog, as the maximum. 
The weights of his own man and dog 
sledge were as follows:— 


Lbs. 
weight. 

1, Two anions and ea com- 
plete, 110 
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Lbs. 
weight. 
2. Tent, sleeping clothes, &c., . 90 
3. Cooking utensils, and other 
tools, 40 
4. Sledge gun and ammunition, 20 
5. Magnetical and astronomical 
instruments, 60 
6. Six knapsacks with spare 
clothing, . 60 
7. Tins and bags to hold provi- 
sions and fuel, 50 
8. Articles for barter, 40 
9. Provisions and fuel, 930 
Total, . 1,400 


The travelling party consisted of 
four men, six dogs, and two officers. 

The safe return of Collinson, on the 
6th May, 1855, from his long and most 
astonishing voyage from Behring’s 
Strait to Cambridge Bay and back, a 
distance to and fro of 4,000 miles, 
completed the list of the Government 
Searching Expeditions; and, by the 
orders of the Admiralty, a book was 

ublished by Sir Edward Belcher, 

paring the title of “The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages.” We doubt if there 
was ever penned a more pretentious 
or a feebler production, or a poorer 
defence of a miserable and mistaken 
policy—it met the fate it deserved, 
and failed to satisfy the demand of 
the English public for a more success- 
ful result of the expenditure of their 
money. 

During one of his excursions from 
Cambridge Bay, Collinson found in 
a bay on the east side of the largest 
of the group of Finlayson Islands, 
“a fragment of a companion-hatch- 
way, or door-frame, bearing une- 
- ocal marks of having been fitted 

om Her Majesty’s stores.” This 
article, on examination by the dock- 

ard authorities at Woolwich, was 
believed to have formed part of 
the fittings of either the Terror or 
Erebus. It was found within 230 
miles of the position of these ships 
when abandoned by their crews, and 
had been probably carried to Finlay- 
son Island by the ebb tide. 

Collinson was unfortunate as a geo- 
graphical explorer, having been anti- 
cipated by ) ‘Clure in the north-wes- 
tern, and by Dr. Raein the eastern 
of his voyage; but as a ace is 
unmatched by any but Parry in these 
Polar seas. He brought a ship of 530 
tons from Behring’s Strait within 
eighty miles of Melville Island, and 
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afterwards navigated her in safety 
through the rocky and ice-encumberetl 
Dolphin and Union, and Dease’s 
Straits to Cambridge Bay (long. 105° 
W.). He preserved his men in health 
for three winters, and finally brought 
them and his ship home to England. 
The publication of his voyage is a 
desideratum in the history of the 
Franklin Search, and we hope it will 
soon be supplied. _ 

On the 24th August, 1851, Dr. Rae 
had found in Parker Bay, about fifty 
miles east of Cambridge Bay, and 150 
south-west of the position of the Ere- 
bus and Terror, relics which are now 
well known to have belonged to the 
lost expedition. He describes them 
thus in his report— 


**21st August, 1851.—In Parker Bay 
a piece of pine wood was picked up 
which excited much interest. In ap- 
pearance it resembled the butt end of a 
small flag-staff, was 5 feet 9 inches long, 
and round, except 12 inches at the lower 
end, which was a square of 24 inches. 
It had a curious mark, resembling this 
(S C) apparently, stamped on one side; 
and at 24 feet distance from the step, 
there was abit of white line, in the form 
of a loop, nailed on with two copper 
tacks. Both the line and tacks bore the 
government mark; the broad arrow being 
stamped on the latter, and the former 
having. a red worsted thread running 
through it; We had not advanced half 
a mile when another piece of wood was 
discovered lying in the water, but touch- 
ing the béach. This was a piece of oak, 
3 feet 8 inches long; the lower part, to 
the height of 1} feet, was a square of 
3} inches; half the square, to the extent 
of 6 inches at the end, was cut off; appa- 
rently to fit into a clasp or band of iron, 
as there was a mark 3 inches broad across 
it. Theremaining part of the stanchion 
(as I suppose it to have bee), had been 
turned in a lathe, and was 3 inches in 
diameter.” 


Notwithstanding the discovery of 
these reniarkable relics by Dr. Rae, 
the Third Atlantic Searching Expedi- 
tion went out and returned without 


exploring the locality from which these . 


relics drifted, and without even at- 
tempting todoso. And it is a most 
striking fact in connexion with this 
subject, and illustrates the uncertainty 
of all explorations in the Arctic seas, 
that Dr. Rae, in 1851, and Captain 
Collinson, in 1853, were within fifty 
miles of the position of the lost Ere- 
bus and Terror; and that in 1859 
M‘Clintock and Hobson passed and 
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repassed three times over the actual 
position of thestranded surviving ship, 
and failed to find her. 

In the spring of 1854, Dr. Rae ob- 
tained in Pelly Bay, from the Esqui- 
maux, information of the destruc- 
tion of the Erebus and Terror, off 
King William’s Island, and of the re- 
treat and miserable death of the crews 
at Montreal Island, at the mouth of 
the Fish River. In this Esquimaux 
report, an error of two years is made, 
as we now know that the Franklin Ex- 
pedition perished in 1848 and not in 
1850. In his Report; dated, York 
Factory, Ist September, 1854, Dr. 
Rae, says :— 


«« A few of the unfortunate men must 
have survived until the arrival of the 
wild fowl (say until the end of May), as 
shots were heard, and fresh bones and 
the feathers of geese were noticed near 
the scene of the sad event, and from 
what I could learn, there is no reason to 
suspect that any violence had been 
offered to the sufferers by the natives.” 


Again :— 

«* Some of the bodies had been buried 
(probably those of the first victims of 
famine); some were in a tent or tents, 
others under a boat, which had been 
turned over to form a shelter, and some 
lay scattered about in different direc- 
tions. Of those found on the island, one 
was supposed to have been an officer, as 
he had a telescope strapped over his 
shoulders, and his double-barrelled gun 
lay beneath him. .; ; . . ° 
From the mutilated state of many of the 
corpses, and the contents of the keitles, 
it is evident that our wretched country- 
men had been driven to the last resource 
—cannibalism—as a means of prolonging 
existence: There appears to have been 
an abundant stock of ammunition, as the 
powder was emptied in a heap on the 
ground, by the natives, out of the kegs 
or cases containing it, and a quantity of 
ball and shot was found below high 
water mark, having probably been left 
on the ice close to the beach.” 

‘*¢ Repulse Bay, 29th July, 1854.” 


This horrible narrative reached 
England on the 22nd October, 1854, 
a few days after the return of Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher to the Cove of Cork ; 
and we may easily imagine how con- 
temptible his conceited theories be- 
came, in public opinion, in the pre- 
sence of such awful facts. Franklin 
and his crews had perished, by the 
most terrible of deaths, in the very 
place where the leaders of successive 
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expeditions, with the exception of 


Sir James ad refused to 
believe it possible he had gone! 
It was a sad and humiliating lesson 


to the nation’s pride—too awful for 
reproach from those who had judged 
more truly of Franklin’s course— 
too solemn for the flippant apologies 
of those who had erred—yet such was 
the moment chosen by the Admiralty 
for the publication of the “ Last of 
the Arctic Voyages.” 

A tale so sad as that of Dr. Rae, 
found many unwilling and incredu- 
lous listeners, and accordingly an 
overland expedition was sent from 
the Hudson Bay Company’s settle- 
ments to the Fish River, under the 
charge of Messrs. Anderson and 
Stewart, to obtain evidence, on the 
spot, of the truth or falsehood of 
the statements of the Esquimaux to 
Dr. Rae. Abundant evidence of the 
truth of the statement was found on 
Montreal Island, but no documentary 
proofs of any kind, or remains of the 
unhappy dead. Among the Esqui- 
maux caches at the south-east end of 
the island “ were found various ar- 
ticles belonging to a boat or ship; 
chain-hooks, chisels, blacksmith’s 
shovel, and cold chisel, tin oval boiler ; 
a bar of unwrought iron, about 3 
feet long, 14 inches broad, and 1} 
inches thick ; small pieces of ropes, 
bunting, and a number of sticks strung 
together, on one of which was cut 
Mr. Stanley, Surgeon of the Erebus. 
A little lower down was a large quan- 
tity of chips, shavings, ends of plank 
of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, 
evidently cut by unskilful hands ; 
on one of them was found the word 
Terror. It was evident that this was 
the spot where the boat was cut up by 
the Esquimaux. Not evena scrap of 
paper could be discovered, and though 
rewards were offered and the most 
minute search made over the island, not 
a vestige of the remains of our un- 
fortunate countrymen could be dis- 
covered.” “3st July, 1856.” 

Upon the return of Messrs. Ander- 

son and Stewart, the Admiralty ad- 
judicated a rew ard of £ 10,000, under 
the third paragraph of their procla- 
mation of 7th August, 1850, to Dr. 
Rae and his companions, for having 
“ succeeded in ascertaining the Sate of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition.” 

On the 24th October last, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, in acknowledg- 
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ing the services of the Fox, states 
most truly that M‘Clintock had 
brought home— 

*‘*THE ONLY AUTHENTIC INTELLI- 
GENCE OF THE DEATH OF THE LATE 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, AND OF THE FATE 


OF THE CREWS OF THE EREBUS anv 
TERROR.” 


Dr. Rae earned his reward by his 
repeated journeys and discoveries, and 
by finally “ascertaining the fate of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition,” by 
means of the reports of the Esqui- 
maux; but he failed in obtaining 
AUTHENTICINTELLIGENCE. The credit 
of this discovery belongs only to 
M‘Clintock and his gallant companions 
in the Fox; and we sincerely trust 
they may find some friend in the 
House of Commons able and willing 
to bring their claim to the rewar¢ 
offered for authentic intelligence of 
the fate of the Franklin expedition 
before the House and country as effec- 
tively as it deserves. We believe, in 
2 case like this, that a Committee of 
the House would gladly recommend 
that they should receive some sub- 
stantial public acknowledgment of 
the great service they have rendered 
to humanity, to science, and to their 
country. 

The whole world is now aware, 
through the publication of M‘Clin- 
tock’s Journal, of the manner in which 
the Fox expedition was got up when 
the Government had declined further 
risk, by the devotion of a courageous 
woman, aided by the contributions of 
some friends, and by the zeal and de- 
votion of those intrusted by her with 
the conduct of her final search. But 
it is not so well known (indeed the 
foot-note at p. 403 is even calculated 
to mislead), that Captain M‘Clintock 
and Captain Allen Young refused to 
accept of any pay from Lady Franklin 
for their services ; and that Young in 
addition contributed £500 from his 
private resources towards the outfit 
of the expedition ; and that the crew 
of the Fox received their “double 
pay” from Lady Franklin, and not 
trom the Admiralty. 

We need not detain our readers by 
narrating the adventures of the Fox 
during her first ten months of mis- 
fortune, from 29th June, 1857,to 26th 
April, 1858, when she was released 
from the icy grip which had held her 
helpless during the winter, and in 
which she had drifted nearly 1,400 
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miles. Nor need we speak of the 
indomitable courage of her little 


band, who, nothing disheartened by 
the delay and danger, thought only 
of the disappointment of those at 
home, and turned, as a matter of 
course, With renewed efforts towards 
Lancaster Sound and Bellot Strait, 
efforts rewarded by Providence with 

complete success. 
ow the wily Fox watched the 
narrow strait, “like a stanch terrier 
at a rat-hole;’ and how, fortunately 
for herself,she failed to pass, is known 
M‘Clintock, . ‘ ‘ 910 

Ist journey,630 

Allen Young, j ond Joneney, 810 : 940 

Hobson, 5 $ < 770 
This was sledge-racing, neck andneck! 

To Lieutenant Hobson, Captain 
M‘Clintock generously resigned the 
post of honour, viz., the examination 
of the west coast of King William’s 
Island, where it was nearly certain, 
from information obtained from the 
Esquimaux during a sledge journey to 
the west coast of Boothia in the 
autumn of 1858, that the missin 
ships and records would be found. 
M‘Olintock, himself, explored the east 
and south coasts of this island, and the 
estuary of the Fish River, with nega- 
tive results, so far as written docu- 
ments are concerned; and Captain 
Allen Youn completed the survey of 
Prince of Wales Land, which he 
found to be an island, and also that 
of the west coast of North Somerset, 
without finding the slightest trace of 
the Franklin Expedition, though it is 
certain it had sailed along the west 
coast of North Somerset, and the east 
coast of Prince of Wales’ Island, dur- 
ing the autumn of 1846. Of the re- 
markable journey performed by Cap- 
tain Young, the commander of the 
Fox thus writes:— 

**Captain Young commenced his 
spring explorations on the 7th April, 
with a sledge party of four men, and a 
second sledge drawn by six dogs, under 
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to all. The spring of 1859 arrived, 
and all felt that success or failure de- 
pended solely on their sledges. But 
they were under the command of a 
chief who had proved himself facile 
princeps in the art of sledging a 
maximum of days and miles, with a 
minimum of weight and labour. And 
the results of 1859 proved that he had 
trained his pupils after such a fashion 
as threatened to endanger his own 
claim to the sledge-champion’s belt. 
The mileage result of the spring was 
as follows :— 
miles in 79days= 1174. m. ® day. 
-s 19 ¢ 8 » =)16m. 5, 
sid 74,, =104m. ,, 

the management of our Greenlander, 
Samuel. Finding in his progress that a 
channel existed between Prince of Wales’ 
Land and Victoria Land, whereby his dis- 
covery and search would be lengthened, 
he sent back one sledge, the tent, and 
four men to the ship, in order to econo- 
mise provisions ; and for forty days jour- 
neyed with one man (George Hobday), 
and the dogs, encamping in such snow 
lodges asthey were able to build.” —p.31e. 


Lieutenant Hobson, whose health 
quite broke down from scurvy, not- 
withstanding the excellent food he 
carried with him, discovered on the 
north-west of King William’s Island, 
at Point Victory, the celebrated Re- 
cord, the finding of which has immor- 
talized the Fox and her gallant crew. 

It is truly a palimpsest, having been 
originally one of the printed forms 
usually supplied to discovery ships, 
for the purpose of being enclosed in 
bottles, and thrown overboard at sea, 
in order to ascertain the set of the 
currents, blanks being left for the date 
and position. Any person finding one 
of these records is requested to for- 
ward it to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, with a noteof time and place; 
and this request is printed upon it in 
six different languages. Upon this 
was written by Lieut. Gore— 


H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror 


May, 1847. Wintered in the ice in 


Lat. 70° 5’ N. 
Having wintered in 1846-7 


Long. 98° 23’ W. 
at Beechey Island 


in Lat. 74° 43’ 25” N. Long. 91° 39’ 15” W., after having 
ascended Wellington channel to Lat. 77°, and returned 

by the West Side of Cornwallis Island.— _ 

Sir John Franklin commanding the Expedition. 


All Well. 


Party consisting of 2 officers and 6 men 
left the ships on Monday, 24th May, 1847. 
Ga. Gore, Lieut. 
Cuas. F, Des Veux, Mate. 
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A similar, in fact, a duplicate re- 
cord, was deposited and found to 
the south of Back Bay; and both 
records were evidently written be- 
fore the exploring party left the ships, 
as is évident from their not being 
dated, and from the longitude of 
Beechey Island being given to se- 
conds. The date of the first record 
was subsequently filled in by Captain 
Fitzjames, when on his last march. 
He dates Graham Gore’s Visit; 28th 
May, 1847, but in his own manitscript, 
blots out May and substitutes June. 
He also omits to notite the blunder, 
1846-7, involved in the staterhent of 
the year of wintering at Beechey 
Island—omissions and inconsisten- 
cies readily to be pardoned in men 
circumstanced as the retreating crews 
were. 

The additions made by Fitzjames 
and Crozier, to Gore’s record, are 
written round its margin, and are as 
follows, and with the record itself, 
form our only documentary evidence 
of the success of Franklin’s voyage 
at first, and of its disastrous termina- 
tion. 

25th April, 1848.—H.M.’s ships 
Terror and Erebus were deserted on the 
22nd April, five leagues N.N.W. of this, 
having been beset since 12th September, 
1846; The officers and crews, consisting 
of 105 soiils, under the command of Cap- 
tain F. R: M: Crozier, landed here in 
lat: 69° 37’ 42”; long:98° 41’. This paper 
was found by Lieutenant Irving; under 
the cairn supposed to have been built by 
Sir James Ross in 1831; four miles to the 
northward, where it had been deposited 
by the late Commander Gore, in May 
(June), 1847: Sir James Ross’s pillar 
has not however been found; and the 
paper has been transfefred to this posi- 
tion, which is that in which Sir J. 
Ross’s pillar was erected. Sit Johh 
Franklin died on the 1ith June, 1847; 
and the total loss by deaths in the expedi- 
tion has been to this date 9 officers and 15 
men. 

‘*F. R. M. Crozier, Captain and 
Senior Officer.” 

** And start on to-morrow, 26th, for 
Back’s Fish River. 

‘James Firzsyames, Captain of 
H.M.’s ship Erebus.” 


These two records, the skeleton of 
a dead man a few miles to the east- 
ward of Cape Herschel, and a boat, 
apparently returning to the ships, 
found in Erebus Bay, with two human 
skeletons lying in her, form, with the 
loose narratives of the Esquimaux, 
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our only sources of information as to 
the fate of the unhappy crews. The 
general result is unfortunately too 
o— written in these evidences to 

mistaken or misunderstood ; but 
at the same time much room is left 
for difference of opinion as to details. 
We prefer, on so important a matter, 
to allow the eyewitnesses to speak 
for themselves. Captain M‘Clintock 
says :— 

** A little reflection led me to satisfy 
my own mind at least, that the boat was 
returning to the ships; and in no other 
way can I account for two men having 
been left in her, than by supposing the 
party were unable to drag the boat 
further, and that these two men, not 
being able to keep pace with their ship- 
mates, were therefore left by them sup- 
plied with such provisions as could be 
spared to last until the return of the 
others (probably twenty or thirty in 
number) from the ship with a fresh 
stock. 

“Whether it was the intention of the 
retroceding party to await the result of 
another season in the ships, or to follow 
the track of the main body to the Great 
Fish River, is now a matter of conjec- 
ture: It seems highly probable that 
they had purposed revisiting the boat, 
not only on account of the two men left 
in charge of it, but also to obtain the 
chocolate, the five watches, and many 
other articles which would otherwise 
scarcely have been left in her. 

‘The same reasons which may be as- 
signed for the return of this detachment 
from the main body, will also serve to 
account for their not having come back 
to their boat. In both instances the 
appear to have greatly overrated their 
strength, and the distance they could 
travel in a given time: 

**Taking this view of the case, we 
can understand why their provisions 
would not last them for any thing like 
the distance they required to travel,and 
why they would be obliged to send back 
to the ships for more, first taking from 
the detached party all provisions they 
could ~~ spare; Whether all or 
any of the remainder of this detached 
party ever reached their ships is uncer- 
tain. All we know is that they did 
not revisit the boat, and which accounts 
for the absence of more skeletons in its 
neighbourhood ; and the Esquimaux re- 
port that there was no one alive in the 
ship when she drifted on shore, and that 
but one human body was found by them 
on board of her.” 


No certain knowledge of the exact 
fate of the ships was obtained, nor of 
their position when lost. M‘Clintock 
believes one to have foundered in deep 
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water, and the other to have gone 
ashore, somewhere off Cape Crozier, 
probably somewhat to the southward. 

In the above view of the return of 
the boat to the ships we fully concur ; 
and we also think that the idea of 
mutiny on the part of those dragging 
the boat back is to be rejected, from 
the consideration that the boat was 
evidently in charge of officers, who 
had the knowledge and skill requisite 
to suggest the overland short-cut 
taken by the party from Terror Bay to 
Erebus Bay. 

Of Franilin’s voyages in 1845 and 
1846, there can be but one opin- 
ion; and it cannot be doubted that 
M‘Clintock’s discovery of the record 
has placed Franklin’s name as an Arc- 
tic navigator as high as it stood as 
an Arctic land explorer before he set 
out in 1845. 

Many pounds weight of paper and 
gallons of ink have been wasted in 
the controversy as to whether Frank- 
lin had obeyed his instructions or not, 
and the absence of all records of his 
progress, unfortunately, gave some 
grounds for the belief that one part 
of the frozen Archipelago was as 
likely to contain the expedition as 
another. M‘Clintock’s discovery has 
scattered all these crude conjectures 
and has placed the facts of the voy- 
age before us in their simple grandeur. 
Franklin’s orders were briefly these, 
as contained in articles 5, 6, 7, of his 
instructions. 

1. He was to go to Cape Walker 
(lat. 74° 15’, long. 98°), and from that 
point make a south-west passage into 
the navigable sea that washes the 
American continent. 

2. He was not to attempt the pas- 
sage by the south-west of Melville Is- 
land. 

3. If arrested by fixed impassable 
ice to the south-west of Ca alker, 
he was at liberty to try Wellington 
Channel for a north-west passage 
round Melville Island, 

A glance at the outline chart sup- 
plied to Franklin (fig. 2, facing p. x. 
of the preface to “The Voyage of the 
Fox”) will show the famous quadri- 
lateral of ice, having for outlying 
fortresses, North Somerset, on the 
N.E.,KingWilliam’s Land and Boothia 
Felix, on the §.E., Banks’ Land on 
the N.W., and Wollaston Land on the 
S8.W. Before this icy quadrilateral 
the greatest sailors of England have 
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failed; its towers are manned by 
Famine and Frost, captains who re- 

rd not our Armstrong guns or Mal- 
et mortars. The Erebus and Terror, 
with their precious crews perished at 
its south-eastern angle, before they 
forced the passage; but as if to 
mark the tenacity of purpose charac- 
teristic of the country that sent them 
forth, the hither shores of that icy 
quadrangle are whitened with the 
bones of the forlorn hope, and the 
very spars of their foundered ships 
cast themselves into the ebbing tide, 
and claimed for the Erebus and 
Terror, at Parker Bay and Finlayson 
Island the honour of the discovery 
of the North-West Passage. 

At the north-west extreme of this 
space, unknown when the Franklin 
expedition sailed, the brave M‘Clure 
has left his ship, at the justly for- 
bidden south-western extreme of 
Melville Island, justifying the opinion 
of Parry, that a sea passage at that 
angle of the quadrangle was a phy- 
sical impossibility. 

In 1845, Franklin finding the south- 
west of Cape Walker blocked up 
used the alternative allowed him, and 
sailed up Wellington Channel, to77°N., 
attaining thus a higher latitude than 
that reached by the Assistance and 
Pioneer in 1852, and finding that 
region also blocked up with fixed ice, 
in returning discovered a passage 

tween Cornwallis and Bathurst 

slands. He then wintered, as all 
know, at Beechey Island, and in the 
autumn of 1846, again attempted to 
force his way by the south-west of 
Cape Walker, where finding the ice 
still fixed by a quantity of land 
greater than he had _ imagined, 
and at the same time discovering a 
navigable channel (Peel Strait) im- 
mediately tothe East of Cape Walker, 
he sailed down this course, with un- 
interrupted success, until on the 12th 
September he was beset in the icy 
barrier off the north-west coast of 
King William’s Land. This most 
astonishing voyage of 500 miles, 
nearly due north and south, has no par- 
allel but that of Parry in 1819, which 
was 800 miles from east to west ; and 
those of Collinson and M‘Clure, which 
followed it. On the 12th September, 
1846, Franklin formally laid siege to 
the icy fortress of King William’s 
Land ; he was within seventy miles of 
what he knew to be navigable water 
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leading to Behring’s Strait, but the 
leader who had sailed seventy times 
seven in the two preceding summers, 
could not doubt his ability to accom- 
plish the seventy yet remaining. In 
this hope Franklin died on the 11th 
June, 1847. His survivors awoke to 
the terrible knowledge of their true 
position after the autumn of 1847 had 
passed away, and they had only ad- 
vanced twenty miles further on their 
road ; they were provisioned for only 
three years, and either from improvi- 
dence, or the rotten condition of the 
meat supplied by a foreign contractor, 
they found that their provisions must 
run short, almost to a day within the 
three years; it was impossible for 
them to try the chance of another 
autumn in the ships, to force the re- 
maining fifty miles, or perish in the 
effort. This, we firmly believe, would 
have been their resolve, had it been 
possible to attempt it, but they knew 
that before the ice of 1847 was broken 
p by the autumnal sun, Famine 
would have done his work, and left 
only a ghastly crew of bleaching skele- 
tons to man the Erebus and Terror in 
their last desperate effort. These 
things were whispered in the gun- 
rooms, and produced their effect— 
listen to the record of Fitzjames, the 
once lighthearted and still brave 
Fitzjames— 
**The total loss by deaths in the ex- 
pedition has been to this date, nine 
officers and fifteen men.” 


The terrible secret they carried in 
their breasts, and concealed from their 
men, killed these gallant fellows ; and 
they who would have led their crews 
against any human foe, or into any 
common danger, quailed before the 
hopeless march of death they were 
destined for in the spring of 1848. 
Crozier and Fitzjames, doubtless sup- 
ported by the high feeling of their 
responsibility, survived, and calmly 
marched their brave men on certain 
death. The Erebus and Terror, desert- 
ted by their crews, forced the north- 
west passage, with a solitary skeleton 
on board, and gave up their broken 
spars and fittings to the retiring wash 
of the Pacific ebb tide, that carried 
them to the west; silent though elo- 
quent witnesses of the partial success 
of Franklin, and of the power of the 
law of nature that forbids the possi- 
bility of a North-West Passage. 
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In the north-west corner of our icy 
quadrangle, the scenes enacted were 
similar, though the end was not so 
tragical. M‘Clure succeeded, at Prince 
of Wales’ Strait, in attaining within 
eighty miles of Captain Parry’s far- 
thest western position in 1820. He 
shifted his ground and attempted to 
force the icy fortress in another direc- 
tion: he again attained within eighty 
miles of the same point, but could go 
no further. Had S followed the ad- 
vice of some, he would have forced 
his ship into the almost fixed ice of 
Banks’ Strait, as Franklin had done, 
five years before, in the south-east, 
and perhaps have attained the barren 
triumph of casting some of the broken 
timbers of the foundered Investigator, 
within the reach of the Atlantic tide, 
which might have carried them to 
the east, to be found by some search- 
ing expedition, after the gallant fel- 
lows that had once guided them, had 
been summoned to their last roll-call. 
M‘Clure was saved, as all know, by 
the prudence of Captain Kellett, and 
by the timely arrival in the Bay of 
Mercy of Lieutenant Pim, sent by 
that commander with the view of 
anticipating M‘Clure in the aban- 
donment of his ship, which had be- 
come a necessity from the want of 
provisions. 

The mechanism by which nature 
protects her icy realm in the frozen 
north, and forbids a passage from one 
great ocean to the other, is briefly 
this. Each winter the ice-floe forms 
on the surface of the sea, and if not 
removed by currents or winds, the 
summer’s sun is insufficient to melt it ; 
and thus, in still water, each winter 
adds its growth of ice, and so the floe, 
which is naturally from five to eight 
feet thick, becomes, in places, from 
forty upwards. Inthe Archipelago of 
the north, two tidal waves enter in 
opposite directions from the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and by their ebb and 
flood, break up the ice-floe, and en- 
able the currents of water and air to 
do their work, which consists in re- 
moving, gradually, the ice of Melville 
Sound and the adjoining straits, as 
far as the wash of the tide extends, 
through Lancaster and Barrow straits 
into Baffin’s Bay, where the preva- 
lence of north-westerly winds pushes 
it southwards, until it is finally broken 
up by the Atlantic swell in Davis 
Strait. 
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The line on which the Atlantic and 
Pacific tides meet is, necessarily, a 
line of still water, and therefore, along 
this line, the ice accumulates, partly 
by age, and partly by lateral pressure 
from both sides, and is only moved 
slowly, if-at all, by the prevailing 
north-westerly winds. This line of 
junction of the two tides is drawn on 
the map facing page 372, of “The Voy- 
age of the Fox.” 

We cannot here enter into the de- 
tails of the proof of the fixed charac- 
ter of this line of thick ice—these de- 
tails we hope to publish elsewhere— 
but the following facts are easily seen 
to be grouped together and explained 
by this simple theory. 

Parry, in 1819, and Kellett and 
M‘Clintock,in 1852, reached, without 
trouble, within a few miles of this 
tidal line in M‘Clure’s Strait from the 
east, but could not attempt to pass it. 
In fact, from Parry’s observation of 
the thick ice of M‘Clure’s Strait, with 
a slow, almost secular, movement to 
the east and south, caused doubtless 
by the north-western winds, it was 
resolved by the Admiralty to forbid 
the Franklin Expedition to attempt 
the passage by the south of Melville 
Island. 

Again, M‘Clure and Collinson both 
reached, with ease, at different times, 
from the west, this tidal line by Prince 
of Wales’ Strait, but could not pass 
it; and M‘Clure subsequently reached 
this line again in the strait called 
after his name, and was deterred by 
the sinister appearance of the piled-up 
ice-floes from forcing his ship into 
the pack, and so effecting the North- 
West Passage, by the aid of the slow, 
secular wind-drift of this stationary 
tidal line. In the north, in Welling- 
ton Channel, Franklin and Crozier, 
in 1845, and Belcher and Osborn, in 
1852, sailed, with comparative ease, 
almost to the very limit of this line; 
but found all further progress stopped 
by the heavy character of the ice in 
latitude 77° N. 

Kane, in 1853, reached Rennsalaer 
Harbour, in Smith’s Sound, and was 

revented from advancing further in 

is ship by the fixed barriers of ice, 
althoug he found to the north of 
this stationary line an openstrait, free 
from ice, and kept so by the none 
northern tides flowing fromthe Polar 
Sea; the stationary ice being marked 
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by the line of junction of this tide 
with that from Baffin’s Bay. 

In 1846 Franklin and Crozier sailed, 
with apparent ease, to this line, off 
King William’s Land, and finding 
they had but seventy miles further to 
complete the passage, in a fatal hour 
formed the resolution of taking to the 
pack, and drifting with it through 

ictoria Strait. 

The Erebus and Terror have mea- 
sured for us, with the precision of an 
astronomical observation, the secular 
movement of this tidal line. 

It is twenty statute miles in 589 
days—on an average 179 feet per day 
—far slower than the snail pace with 
which the glaciers of the Alps creep 
into the valleys of Switzerland. Such, 
we believe, would have been also 
M‘Clure’s progress to the East, had 
he forced his ship into the stationary 
ice of Banks’ Strait. It is not to be 
forgotten, also, that Collinson, from 
the West, nearly reached this tidal 
line, at King William’s Island, and 
brought back his ship, like Parry, to 
England —and that the Resolute, 
abandoned to the S.E. of Melville 
Island, floated out into Baftin’s Bay 
and the Atlantic. 

De Haven, Sir James Ross, M‘Clin- 
tock, and others, caught from time to 
time in the ice-floe, and made its 
prisoners for the winter, have found 
it by no means stationary, when not 
near this fatal line—for the flood and 
ebb, the rise and fall, and unceasing 
wash of the tidal wave, loosens the 
ice-floe from the coast, and enables 
the wind and current to carry it in 
their own direction. That the wind 
is the powerful agent in this ice move- 
ment we know from the statement 
of M‘Clintock, who found not merely 
the direction of his drift, in 1857, to 
depend on that of the wind, but also 
a striking correspondence to exist be- 
tween the daily course effected, and 
the registry of the strength of the 
prevailing wind. 

No ship has ever yet passed this 
line of junction of the two great ocean 
tides, and it is our firm conviction 
that no ship can do so. We have 
narrowed, by expeditions on both 
sides of this line, its limits to about 
fifty miles ; it can be reached in many 
points, both from the East and West— 
perchance also wd@ Spitzbergen! and 
the Polynia ! !—but though easily at- 
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tained on either side, like some magic 
ring formed by an enchanter’s wand— 
it cannot be crossed by ships, and 
men cross it trembling; for unless 
fresh ships and food await them at 
the other side, they die. 

From the days of the building of 
the Tower of Babel, to the laying of the 
Transatlantic cable, and the launch- 
ing of the Great Eastern steam ship; 
every great project, commenced with 
confident boasting, has terminated in 
disaster. It was so with Sir Charles 
Napier’s Baltic expedition, begun 
over a few bottles of wine, with 
boasting and noise; and ending in 
disappointment to the country, and 
failure of the British fleet. 

We fear there was something of 
this confident spirit in the scientific 
world of England, when the Geogra- 
oo and the Royal Societies, and 

ritish Association forced the Frank- 
lin expedition upon the Government. 
For centuries, it was said, commerce 
has had her north-west expeditions ; 
and why should not science? The 
request was granted and the expedi- 
tion sailed, and the promoters and the 
public alike were confident of success. 
Of course the north-west passage 
would be discovered, and an expedi- 
tion, in which so much science was em- 
barked, could never fail. This self- 
confident spirit explains the fact that 
the expedition left no record of its 

rogress at its winter quarters in 
hey Island—noneat Cape Walker, 
announcing its change of purpose in 
sailing down Peel Strait—why should 
those who were to return to England 
by Behring’s Strait waste their time 
in writing and leaving records which 
no eye would ever see? Thesummer 
of 1847 came and went, leaving them 
fast fixed in the impenet: able ice ; 
the rosy fruits of hope and promise 
had turned to ashes and corruption in 
their very mouths, and the horrible 
reality broke upon them that they 
were doomed, having made no provi- 
sion for relief by succouring parties, 
and having themselves cut off all 
chance of escape, by leaving no clue 
into the labyrinth in which they had 
become entangled. 

The only man in England who pro- 
posed an effectual plan for the relief 
of Franklin was Dr. Richard King, of 
Savile-row, who, on the 10th June, 
27th November, 1847, and February, 
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1848, in letters to the Admiralty, 
urged the absolute necessity of an 
expedition in the spring of 1848 to 
the mouth of the Great Fish River 
with which locality he was well 
acquainted, offering to go himself, in 
conjunction with any officer the Ad- 
miralty might name. 

This rational proposal, the adoption 
of which would have saved Crozier 
and Fitzjames, anda large proportion 
of the 105 survivors, was shelved by 
referring it to the Arctic Council, 
who, with the honourable and single 
exception of Captain Beechey, were 
unanimous in seen it—Dr. King’s 
proposal, doubtless, seeming to them 
not only erroneous in principle, but 
premature in point of time—as but 
few of those supposed to be well-in- 
formed in Arctic and scientific matters 
could bring themselves to believe in 
the possibility of disaster to so well- 
appointed an expedition. It is worth 
while to place on record some of the 
opinions given on Dr. King’s proposal. 

“Sir James Richardson.—With 
respect to the Great Fish River, he 
did not think, under any circum- 
stances, Sir John Franklin would 
attempt that route. 

“Sur James Ross.—I cannot con- 
ceive any position in which the Frank- 
lin expedition could be placed, from 
which they would make for the Great 
Fish River: 

“Sir George Back:—You will be 
pleased, sir, to impress on my Lords 
Commissioners, that I wholly reject 
all and every idea of any attempt on 
the part of Sir John Franklin, to send 
boats or detachments over the ice to 
any point of the mainland in the 
vicinity of the Great Fish River.” 

Truly, age does not confer expe- 
rience—neither experience, wisdom. 
Dr. King was finally silenced by a 
polite note from the eantieer of the 
Admiralty, informing him that his 
services were not required, and that 
it was unnecessary for him to make 
the professional sacrifices which he 
appeared to contemplate. Thus van- 
ished the jirst and only hope of sav- 
ing the lives of any of the officers and 
crews of the Erebus and Terror. When 
they were all dead and gone, hun- 
dreds of lives were risked, and thou- 
sands of pounds spent, in ill-conceiv- 
ed, though ably carried out projects 
of exploration; and, by a singular 
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fatality, every corner of the Arctic 
Archipelago was searched except the 
right one,—and this last corner was 
finally explored by a private expedi- 
tion, which has not yet received any 
public reward for its success. Upon 
the gallant M‘Clintock, the leader of 
this successful search, honours have 
been heaped from various quarters. 
The University of Dublin hastened to 
enrol his name, honoris causa, amon, 

those of her most highly honourec 
sons ; the city of London has con- 
ferred upon him her Citizens’ Free- 
dom ; the city of Dublin has present- 
ed him with a public address, at a 
large and most influential meeting of 
citizens, convened by the Lord Mayor; 
and his native town of Dundalk has 
shown her sense of the honour con- 
ferred upon her by the brave deeds 
of her son; but as yet, no public re- 
angeies by the Government has 
taken place of the success of those 
who brought home to England “ THE 
ONLY AUTHENTIC INTELLIGENCE” of 
the fate of Franklin and his brave 
followers. It was well known, when 
the Fox sailed, that no chance of 
saving life remained ; and although 
Lord Palmerston was personally fa- 
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vourable to another search for records 
of the Expedition, the counsels of the 
timid prevailed, and Lady Franklin 
was left unaided, to prosecute the 
search for them. 

The success of her expedition cer- 
tainly gives a claim, both for herself, 
and for M‘Clintock and his followers, 
which we believe would be most 
favourably received by the present 
Government. The Admiralty, by their 
letter to M‘Clintock, have fully recog- 
nised his claim, and we are certain 
that it only requires to be brought 
skilfully and temperately before the 
House of Commons, in order to suc- 
ceed. 

It cannot be denied, that if the re- 
sult of the voyage of the Fox had 
been foreknown, the Government 
would, as a matter of course, have 
sent out an expedition, to bring home 
the lost record, at an expense of not 
less than £20,000. Let us not then 

dge the bestowal of this sum on 

dy Franklin, M‘Clintock, and his 
officers and men, as some slight re- 
cognition of the service they have 
rendered to humanity, to science, and 
to our country. 


VICTOR HUGO—LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES. 


Ir has long been a subject for ab- 
stract discussion, whether the riches 
of poetry be not exhausted, whether 
it be not impossible for any gifted and 
adventurous diver to plunge under 
the sunlit billows of poetic conception, 
and add a fresh pearl to the coronet 
of song. Like other abstract ques- 
tions, solvitur ambulando. The year 
1859 has supplied an answer in Eng- 
land and in France. In En land, 
Tennyson has given us the “ Idylls, 
and endowed our poetic treasures with 
a Work, as calm and strong, as fresh 
and deep, as the best of our Elizabe- 
than singers could have produced, 
with the richer colouring and subtler 
analysis which belong so peculiarly to 
modern times. In France, M. Victor 
Hugo has published the first instal- 
ment of a gigantic work, which the 
most competent critics of his country 
almost unanimously consider to stand 
in the very first ranks of its poetical 
annals, Neither of the poets is young: 


it would almost seem from their cases, 
and that of Burke, as if the imagina- 
tion, not less than the judgment, were 
ripened by the mellowing influence of 
years ; as if figures and images were 
amassed in greater profusion, while 
the associative faculty acquired a 
subtler and more delicate tact in their 
employment. In other respects, these 
great writers are rather to be con- 
trasted than compared, in these latest 
monuments of their genius. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has chosen for the form of his 
“Tdylls’ one of the oldest and best 
established measures of English poe- 
try ; to this he has adhered with un- 
swerving resolution, almost appearing 
to grudge us the one or two exceed- 
ingly short rhymed pieces, which are 
the golden flowers upon the sternly 
beautiful granite of his work. In 
M. Hugo’s “ Légende,” while there 
is a preponderance of the classical 
Frenc exandrine, there is yet an 
intermixture of other tones and mea- 








sures, and the poems vary from the 
bold sweep of lyrical ioabion: to the 
majestic but somewhat monotonous 

ence of epic poetry. He has opened 
out a new vein. The world knew be- 
fore his rich and coloured lyric strains; 
it knew also his eloquent and pas- 
sionate dramatic style—full of sobs 
and broken interjections as a Greek 
tragedy —but this mixture of the lyri- 
cal and dramatic is peculiar to the 
present production. . Tennyson’s 
work is narrower in its range, less 
astonishing in variety of knowledge, 
less een less calculated to sweep 
the whole scale of passion, rising from 
fierce hatred and withering contempt 
to gentle pity and noble love; but 
then it is more self-contained, much 
less disfigured by eccentricities, repe- 
titions, and ugly blemishes, infinitely 
more tender and holy, and actuated by 
aa if less pretentious thought. 

Hugo is more surprising ; Mr. Ten- 
nyson more beautiful. M. Hugo is 
the more brilliant and “ interesting” 
writer ; Mr. Tennyson is the greater 
poet. 

It is our purpose, in the following 
critical sketch, to give the general out- 
line of the intention of the “ Légende 
des Siécles,” which the writer himself 
has put forward—to bestow a rapid 
survey upon the poems in the first 
volume, reserving the second for sub- 
sequent notice-—and to conclude with 
an attempt to appreciate the author’s 
characteristic excellences and defects. 

I. Of this work its author tells us, 
that it is not so much a fragment as 
a leaf. It is to his entire conception, 
to the purpose which looms dimly in 
the sunny mist of his imagination, 
and is only beginning to. — itself 
in the severer light of his judgment, 
what the first page is to the book, 
the peristyle to the edifice, the tree 
to the forest, the overture to the 
symphony. , . 

is object then, he announces, is to 
represent Humanity as one moral 
being, Progress being the real, though 
sometimes almost impalpable link. | 
aeons two aspects, the his- 
torical and the legendary, of which the 
last is philosophically, ideally, if not 
factually, as true as the former. 
Homer may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the one, Herodotus of the 
other. It is the legendary side of the 
profile which is to be exhibited in 
the “ Légend of the Ages.” Yet the 
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historical colouring is carefully pre- 
served, as the author intimates with 
a just and pardonable a Certain 
apparent disproportions o rspec- 
tive will, he maintains, be cajusted 
when the work can be regarded as a 
whole. Riant pictures are rare in the 
poem, because, as the illustrious exile 
sadly and pointedly remarks, they are 
exceedingly infrequent in history. 

His project then, in its “ totality,” 
would appear to be a + Hegelian 
poem, “envisaging” Existence under 
its great triple category, Humanity 
or Progress, the Relative or Evil, the 
Absolute or God. Each is to have its 
giant epopée. “La Légende des Sit- 
cles” represents the first; the “ End 
of Satan” will adumbrate the second ; 
and “God” will be the title of the 
third. It is significant to remark 
that this programme indicates that 
the poet belongs to the philosophical 
creed which would consider evil as 
only partial and relative good. 

ested by its vast and extraordinary 
aims, this great poem must be con- 
fessed to fail. But we have not the 
slightest doubt that this piece of mag- 
nificent ambition is an after-thought. 
The poet is a great historical student. 
We have here a long gallery, not only 
hung with portraits, but tapestried 
round with scenes, exquisite in colour- 
ing and perfect in finish. But the 
generalizing tendency of a Frenchman 
will not allow Victor Hugo to have it 
supposed that he is only turning out 
a vast series of historical études. 

II. We pass on to review the work 
in detail. 

The first set of poems are grouped 
together as “D’Eve a Jesus,” and, 
with two exceptions, are upon Scrip- 
tural themes. 

The “Consecration of Woman,” 
whose heroine is Eve, is one of those 
“few riant pictures’ of which the 
poet has spoken in his preface. To 
us it seems one of the poorest in the 
volume. The beauty is natural and 

hysical rather than spiritual. One’s 
head aches and one’s eyes are heavy 
after studying it. It is like coming 
out of a banquet-room hung with 
glaring calico and radiant tinsel, or 
rom a theatre with its gilded columns 
and glass chandeliers. The very fogs 
and shadows are illuminated. Ava- 
lanches of gold melt into the blue of 
heaven. The flowers cannot nestle 
among their green leaves in unobtru- - 
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sive loveliness : they are isolated, and 
stand out from the landscape like 
blotches of light— 


“The young world knew no wrinkle in that 
our. 
Call not the lily pale—’twas light in flower.” 


The figure of the mother of all liv- 
ing is unworthy of this great genius. 
Eve is mae a voluptuous blonde, a 
primitive Duchess of Fitzfulke, “pre- 
senting her holy nakedness to the blue 
sky.” The angels who float around 
her are not the spiritual creatures who 
float in the magnificence of shadow 
round the protoplast in Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” They are larger 
editions of the gnomes who haunt 
Belinda’s toilette-table. They are 
copied from the saloon of a steamer, 
or of a restaurant, rather than from 
the Old and New Testament, or from 
the frescoes of Michael Angelo. The 
tall, green palms overshadow Eve her- 
self. She is smothered in pinks, in 
blue lotuses, in myosotis, in roses 
with half-closed lips. She is rather a 
flower in flesh and blood than any 
thing else— 

* As if, of all those soul-like blossoms d, 
The fairest into woman might = 


Indeed the adoration of woman in 
eo is rather of her physical than 
of her moral nature. He apostro- 
phizes “the flesh of woman, ideal 
potter’s clay—sublime interpenetra- 
tion of spirit with the earth which the 
Ineffable kneaded—matter where soul 
glimmers athwart its shroud—mire 
where one sees the fingers of the Di- 
vine statuary.” In his first volume 
he has produced no figure of woman 
worth looking at. She helps to fill 
» a corner in “Eve” and in “ Booz 

ndormi.” In “ Eviradnus’ Mahaud 
is a mere rash and good-natured co- 
— a foil to the horrid forms of 

oss and Zeno, and to the majestic 
en of the white-bearded 
Knight. n the “ a of Ro- 
land” the fair Aube, with white arms, 
is but the toy which stops the fight. 
Those who recollect Esmeralda in the 
“ Hunchback,” and her jionate de- 
— to the stupid : oa 

aptain, may suspect that M. Hugo’s 
delineation of Eve is the deliberate 
expression of his convictions in refer- 
ence to the feminine nature. 

Cain, or “ Conscience,” has a dark 
magnificence and shadowy horror. It 
is the same sort of conception which 
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haunts the poet in the “ Parricide.” 
A black, inexpiable guilt hangs over 
the soul of the transgressor. The 
chamber of his memory is haunted 
with everlasting echoes. Evermore, 
through all eternity, the eye of an 
angry God glares into the recesses of 
his being. We venture to attempt 
the piece in verse :— 


** When, with his children, cloth’d in skins of 


beasts, 
Dishevell’d, livid, rushing through the 


storm, 

Cain fled before Jehovah. As night fell 

The dark man reach d a mount in a great 

lain, 

Ata his tired wife and his sons, out of 
breath, 

Said, ‘ Let us lie down on the earth and 
sleep.” 

Cain, sleeping not, dream’d at the moun- 
tain’s foot. 

Raising his head, in that funereal heaven 

He saw an eye, a great eye, in the night, 

Open, and staring at him through the gloom. 

* I am too near,” he said, and trembled, then 
woke up 

His sleeping sons again, and his tired wife, 

And fied through space and darkness. 
Thirty days 

a went, and thirty nights, nor look’d be- 

ind; 

Pale, silent, watchful, shaking at each sound ; 

No rest, no sleep, till he arrived the strand 

Where the sea washes that which since was 
Asshur. 

‘Here pause,’ he said, ‘for this place is 
secure ; 

Here may werest, for this is the world’s end, 

And he sat down ; when, lo! in the sad sky, 

The self-same eye on the horizon’s verge. 

And the wretch shook as in an ague fit. 

‘ Hide me,’ he cried; and all his watchful 
sons, 

Their finger on their lip, look'd at their sire. 

Cain said to Jabal, father of them that dwell 

In tents, ‘Spread here the curtain of thy 
tent.” 

And they spread wide the floating canvas 


roof, 

And made it fast, and fixed it down with 
lead. 

* You see nought now,’ said Zillah then, fair 
child, 

The daughter of his sons, and sweet as day. 

But Cain replied, ‘ That eye; I see it still 

And Jubal cried, the father of all those 

That handle harp and organ, ‘I will build 

A sanctuary ;’ and he made a wall of bronze, 

And set his sire behind it. But Cain said, 

‘ That eye is looking at me ever.’ Henoch 
cried, 

‘ Then must we make a circle vast of towers, 

So terrible that nothing dare draw near ; 

Build we a city with a citadel ; 

Build we a city high, and close it fast.’ 

Then Tubal Cain, instructor of all them 

That work in brass and iron, built atower— 

Enormous, superhuman. While he wrought, 

His fiery brothers from the plains around 

Hunted the sons of Enoch and of Seth. 
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ye | poset the eyes out of whoever pass'd, 

And hurl'd at even arrows to the stars. 

They set strong 

And every bloc 
chains, 

It seem’d a city made for hell. Its towers, 

“— their huge shadows, made night in the 
and, 

The walls were thick as mountains. On 
the door 

They wrote, ‘Let not God enter here.’ 
This done, 

And having finished to cement and build 

In a stone tower, they set him in the midst. 

To him, still dark dad tama, ‘O, my sire, 

Is the eye gone?" said Zillah, tremblingly. 

And Cain replied, * No, it is even there.’ 

Then said he, ‘1 will live beneath the earth, 

As a lone man within his sepulchre. 

I will see nothing; will be seen of none.’ 

They digg'd a trench, and Cain said, ‘ It is 
well.’ 

Then he went down alone into the vault 

But when he sat down, ghost-like, in his 
chair, 

And they had closed the dungeon o’er his 
head, 

The eye was in the tomb, and look'd at 
Cain.” 


“ Christ at the Tomb” is most dis- 
appointing. Hugo, indeed, seems to 
have felt, with a poet’s tact at least, 
if not with a Christian’s reverence, 
the propriety of giving the words of 
“Him who spake as never man 
spake” precisely in the form which 
they bear in the sacred page. It is 
not merely that they are each hung 
round with beautiful dew-drops and 
scents of association, which handling, 
even when it is ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of setting them better, shakes 
off and brushes away ; it is that eter- 
nal wisdom enclosed its gifts in a 
casket of speech so adapted to its con- 
tents that they cannot be transferred 
to any other, however rare or gorgeous, 
without losing some nameless grace, 
some magic and indescribable effect, 
without being torn or ruffled. But 
the machinery of this poem forces 
Victor Hugo, upon one or two occa- 
sions, to place words in the Saviour’s 
mouth. For instance :— 


“ Who followeth Me is equal to the angels. 
When one hath walk'd in sunshine all the 


nite for the canvas wall, 
was cramp'd with iron 


day, 
By roads that have no well, no sheltering 
roof, 
If he believeth not, when evening comes 
He weeps, he cries, he falleth down and 
nts. 
If he believe in Me, an’ he but pray, ‘ 
With triple force he may fare forth again.” 


Some instructive omit are mag. 
gested by a e so little remark- 
able in itealt The words of our Sa- 
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viour have not been intrusted to oral 
tradition. Outside the four Gospels, 
but one of the sayings of His minis- 
try upon earth has been recorded. 
Outside the volume of the New Tes- 
tament but two, we believe, have, 
with anything which approaches in 
the faintest degree to respectable 
authority, been assigned to that au- 
gust source:—“‘Be ye approved 
money-lenders,” and the words sup- 
posed to be addressed to a man work- 
ing on the Sabbath, “ O man! if thou 
knowest what thou doest, happy art 
thou ; but if not, thou art a transgres- 
sor of the law, andaccursed.” It would 
seem as if rude tradition had paused 
awe-struck before the impiety of as- 
signing language to that Divine 
mouth, while the hardier spirit of de- 
liberately concocted legend shrunk 
from the felt impossibility of coping 
with such a task. Into the clear 
depths of these words eighteen cen- 
turies have gazed down, and never 
yet seen the bottom. Those dia- 
mond expressions have new lights to 
throw off to every eye and in every 
age. It is no exaggeration to find in 
“Le Christ et la Tombeau” another 
proof of the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels and of the character of Christ. 
A man of superior genius essays to 
a few words into our Redeemer’s 
ips : who does not feel that he ut- 
terly fails ? Will these words, could 
they, under any circumstances, have 
taken possession of the heart of 
Christendom? Who does not feel 
that they are unworthy of the 
speaker hellew, unreal, exaggerated, 
unsuited to that quiet truth and di- 
vinely-human simplicity? A poet of 
the highest order, celebrated for his 
dramatic faculty, has a subject of the 
highest kind given and made to his 
hand. In the case of one character, 
very many of whose words have been 
recorded, he tries a few sentences, 
and fails not less signally than when 
he represents Allah himself as the 
interlocutor. But was John the 
Evangelist such a master of dramatic 
discrimination as Victor Hugo? Yet 
we are expected to believe that he, 
or such as he, invented, not one or 
two sentences, but a whole chain of 
dialogues, conversations, soliloquies, 
and prayers, which have been in- 
spected under the telescope of his- 
tory and the microscope of criti- 
cism for eighteen hundred years, and 
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have never been proved to possess 
one flaw or one speck, one inconsist- 
ency with 7% moral, or his- 
torical truth. We willingly leave 
this section of the Légende. The 
author is plainly not at home upon sa- 
cred ground. The “heavenly muse” 
—we will not say of David and 
Isaiah—but of Dante, Calderon, 
Klapstock, Racine, Milton, Heber, 
and Keble, has never visited him. If 
he knows the Bible, it is but as he 
knows Herodotus or Ossian, Sis- 
mondi or Cantemir. The section en- 
titled Decadence de Rome contains 
the noble poem of “ Androcles and 
the Lion.” Its position in the vo- 
lume is, in itself, a stroke of art. 
The corruption of Rome stands out 
in contrast with the grand and holy 
shapes of the first era. This piece 
alone is quite sutticient to stamp its 
author as a master. Thus might Ta- 
citus have written had Tacitus been 
a poet. The whole essence of Roman 
history is here distilled into a vial, 
not of fragrance, but such as one 
might conceive to have been held by 
one of the Apocalyptic angels who 
poured the wrath upon the guilty 
city. Lesbia, with the elegant Ca- 
tullus at her feet, pricking with her 
sharp golden pin the breast of the 
Persian slave who was arranging 
her tresses ; Delia walking forth with 
Tibullus, six thousand gory shapes on 
either side of the road ; the infa- 
mies of the Imperial harlot, Messalina: 
these are the bloody and lustful figures 
that lower out portentously, carved, 
as it were, into the dark sunset sky 
of Rome’s decline, by the fiery glare 
of coming judgment, and which oc- 
cupy the places from which Eve and 
Ruth have glided away into the 
golden summer of the holy past. But 
if Mrs. Poggsen, in Adam Bede, con- 
siders that “the women were made 
to match the men,” we have here, 
inversely, the men to match the wo- 
men—Epaphroditus breaking the 
limbs of Epictetus for a jest, and the 
eo of “ Christianos ad leo- 
nes.” hat a picture this :— 

“Whilst the bear growl’d, and whilst the 

elephant 
Fearfully trod on children, small and fair, 
The vestal dreaming in her marble chair.” 


Passing over the third section— 
Islam—with its wild tales, we come 
to the fourth, the “ Heroic Christian 
Cycle.” The “ Parricide” opens the 
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series. It is a composition of high 
and terrible power. Canute, in order 
to obtain the kingdom, has murdered 
his father, an old man, ripe for the 
harvest of death, inviting the blow, 
and hardly conscious of it. This 
usurper, like others, adorns the crown 
which he has won by a crime of such 
enormous dimensions. He exhibits 
himself as a noble and generous 
prince, a hero who sweeps the sea 
with his fleets, a man of genius in 
the arts of peace, an earnest and sin- 
cere Christian. But death at last 
overtakes the gentle tyrant. The 
Bishop of Aarhus chanted his solemn 
obsequies. The priests professed that 
they had seen his beatified spirit at 
God’s right hand. But when the 
tapers were extinguished and the 
cathedral wrapped in gloom, a naked, 
guilty, shivering spirit, spotted with 
blood, walks forth to seek the expi- 
ation which it needs. We venture to 
attempt a translation of the greater 
portion of this magnificent poem, 
with a painful feeling of inadequacy : 


‘“‘ He died; in a stone coffin was he laid. 
The Bishop Aarhus came to say the ar 
And sang a hymn upon his tomb, and said 
That Canute was a saint. Cu.nute the Great, 
That from his memory breath’d celestial per- 

fume ; 

And that they saw him, they the priests, in 
glory, 


Seated at God’s right hand, a prophet crown’d, 


N ight came. The organ that had mourn’d the 
ead 

Was silent in the holy place ; the priests, 

Leaving the high eththeal, left the king 

Dead in sepulchral peace. Then he got =P, 

Open’d his eyes, girt on his sword, and left 

The tomb, for doors and walls are mist to 
phantoms. 

He pass'd across the sea, the sea that shows 

The domes of Altona and Elsinore, 

And Aarhus on its face, with all their towns. 

Night listen'd for the steps of the stern king; 

But he walk'd silent, being himself a dream, 

Straight to Mount Savo went he whom time 
gnaws, 

And Canute greeted his strange ancestor, 

And said, ‘ Let me, O Mountain Savo, by the 
storm 

Ever tormented, for a winding-sheet, 

Cut me a morsel of thy cloak of snow.’ 

And the hill knew him, and dared not refuse. 

And Canute took his sword that never fail'd, 

And from the mount that shook before the 
warrior 

He cut some snow, and made himself a 
shroud. 

Se cried, ‘Old Mountain, death tells 
ittle, 

Where shall I go to look for God? The 
mountain, 

With all its yawning chasms, and its sides 
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Difform'd and black, hid in a flight of clouds, 
Answer'd, ‘ I know not, spectre. I lie here.’ 
He left the icy mountain, and alone, 
Brow raised, and white in his snow winding- 
sheet, 
Beyond the isles, and the Norwegian sea, 
Pass'd into the grand silence of the night. 
Behind him the dim world went slowly out. 
He found himself a ghost, a soul, a king 
Without a kingdom, naked, face to face 
With an impalpable immensity. 
He saw the Infinite, that porch horrible 
Receding, where light dies if it should enter. 
Dies sad and slow, and darkness, that strange 
hydra 
Whose vertebras are nights, appears to move 
Formless amid the blackness of the clouds. 
There not a star, and yet there fell a gleam 
Across that motionless and haggard chaos, 
And not a sound but the lugubrious chime 
Of the deaf waters of obscurity. 


He pass'd on, saying, ‘"Tisthetomb: beyond 

Is God.’ When he had made three steps, he 
called. 

But night is silent as the sepulchre, 

And nothing answer’d. Under his white 
shroud 

Went on Canute. The whiteness of the sheet 

Gave hope to the sepulchral journeyer, 

And he went on, when suddenly he saw 

Upon that strange white veil, like a black star, 

A point that grew, and grew slowly. Canute 

Felt with his spectral hand, and was aware 

That a blood-drop had fallen on his shroud. 

His haughty head, that fear had never bent, 

He raised, and terrible look’d at the night, 

But he saw nothing; space was edeoee 
sound. 

‘ Forward,’ said Canute, raising his proud 
head. 

There fell a second stain beside the first, 

Then it grew larger, and the Cumbrian chief 

Stared at the thick vague darkness, and saw 
nought. 

Still as a bloodhound follows on his track, 

Sad he went on. There fell a third red stain 

> the white winding-sheet. He had never 

ed, 

Howbeit Canute forward went no more, 

But turn'd on that side where the sword arm 
hangs. 

A drop of blood, as if athwart a dream, 

Fell on the shroud, and redden'd his right 
hand. 

Then, as in reading one turns back a page, 

A second time he changed his course, and 
turn’d 

To the dim left. There fell a drop of blood. 

Canute drew back, trembling to be alone, 

And wish'd he had not left his burial couch. 

But when a blood-drop fell again, he stopp'd, 

Stoop’d his pale head, and tried to aa 8 
prayer. 

Then fell a drop, and the prayer died away 

In savage terror. Darkly he moved on, 

A hideous spectre hesitating, white, 

o ever as he went, a drop of blood 
rom the implacable darkness broke away 

And guns that fearful whiteness, He be- 
hel 

Shaking, as doth a poplar in the wind. 

Those stains grew darker and more numerous: 

Another, on another, and another. 
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They seem'd to light up that funereal gloom, 
inl wieiien in the folds of the white sheet, 
Made it a cloud of blood. He went, and went, 
And still from that unfathomable vault 
The red blood rained upon him drop by drop, 
Always, for ever—without noise—as though 
From the black feet of some night-gibbeted 
corpse. 
Alas! who wept those formidable tears? 
The Infinite—toward Heaven of the good 
Attainable—through the wild sea of night, 
That hath nor ebb, nor flow, Canute went on, 
And ever walking came to a closed door, 
That from beneath show'd a mysterious light. 
Then he look’d down upon his winding-sheet, 
For that was the great place, the sacred place, 
That was a portion of the light of God, 
And from behind that door Hosannas rang. 
The winding-sheet was red,and Canute stopp’d. 
This is why Canute from the light of day 
Draws ever back, and hath not dared appear 
Before the Judge whose face is as the sun. 
This is why still remaineth the dark king 
Out in the night, and never being able 
To bring his robe back to its first pure state, 
But fealing at each step a blood-drop fall, 
Wanders eternally ‘neath the vast black hea- 
ven.” 


The three or four following poems 
are in a lighter strain. Roland and 
Oliver fight two or three days. It is 
a perfect hurricane of single combat. 
At last Oliver, “the dove-eyed eagle,” 
quietly exclaims: “ Roland, we shall 
never end. Were it not better that 
we became brethren! Hearken, I 
have my sister, the beautiful Aude, 
with white arms. Espouse her.” 

“Pardieu! I will it well,” cried 
Roland. “ And now let us drink, for 
the affair was hot.” 


“ And thus it was that Roland espoused the 
lovely Aude !” 


“ Aymerillot” is an account of one 
of those strange and sudden muta- 
tions of fortune which, in rude ages, 
so often exalt the adventurous soldier 
of one day into the peer and captain 
of the next. The good Emperor, Char- 
lemagne, in dolour for Roncevaux, 
and the fall of his nephew, Roland, 
and the twelve Peers, wishes to take 
the strong fort of Narbonne, to wipe 
away the stain, and to encourage his 
army. His tried captains shrink be- 
fore the danger of that dreadful 
attack. Aymerillot, “le petit com- 
pagnon,” boasts that he can take it, 
amidst the laughter of the soldiers. 
It reaches the King’s ears. He asks 
his name. “Aymery. I am as poor 
as any pow monk. I am twenty 
years old; I have neither hay nor 
straw ; I can read Latin, and 1 am a 
bachelor. Thatisall,sire. It pleased 
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fortune to forget me when she was 
distributing hereditary feoffs. 
**Two miles would cover all wherein I 
have a part, 
But all the great blue Heaven could never 
fill my heart.” 


I shall enter into Narbonne and be 
victorious. “I shall afterwards punish 
those who ridicule me, if any re- 
main.” And Charles, more radiant 
than one of the heavenly host, ex- 
claimed: “Forthishigh purpose thou 
shalt be Aymery of Narbonne, and 
Count Palatine, and Syne shall 
speak of thee civilly. , my son !” 
The next morning Aymery took the 
town. “Bivar”’ brings out at once 
the unconquerable pride, the filial 
obedience, and the majestic poverty 
of the Cid. But “Le Jour des Rois” 
is a longer and more characteristic 
poem. It opens with one of those 
grotesque pictures which the creator 
of Quasimodo delights to draw. It 
is a beggar on a Spanish bridge in 


the year 360, squatted between two 
battlements, spectral, shivering in 
the horror of his monstrous rag—so 
abject that man and woman, sorrow 


and joy, a nuptials, beasts, 
sweep by him without touching him. 


Crested soldier, shaven monk, love, 
murder, battle, 


“ Know not this cinder, mock then at this 
straw.” 


Suddenly fire in every quarter of the 
horizon! On a given day the kings 
swoop down from the mountains, wrap 
the country in flame, and water it 
with blood. The very daughters of 
the Cross are not spared. 


“O fury of the kings! not even at Reus 

Spared they the daughters of the Holy 
Cross. 

As some rude hand impatient to unfold 

A rare old missal, breaks the clasp of gold, 

The drunken soldiersforced the convent gate. 

Alas! Christ held within that jealous grate 

Pure virgin hearts, souls uncontaminate, 

Pages where Mary’s blesséd name did shine, 

With Aves written over; words divine, 

Claspen with gold, and bound with ivory, 

Of maiden vow, and virgin purity. 

They sweep the cloisters, through the 
bursted gate, 

The poor nuns trembling, by the altar wait. 

In vain the convent shakes her sombre 
shroud, 

And old Rome thunders on the threshold 
loud. 

In vain the Abbess fair, in her black frook, 

Stands, cross in hand, to guard her fright- 
ened flock. 

Saints ate but women, to the vile and base 

They fling defiance in God's very face. 
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The altar, and the horror, and the blood, 
The cloister’s night, the Abbess with her 


r 
All have pass’d by in one ferocious war ; 
And this was done by Blaise el Matador.” 


The return of the soldiers with 
their spoils is a wonderful picture. 
One sees them winding away along 
the mountains, reddened with the 
setting sun—drunken, bloody, bloat- 
ed, hell-hounds—trailing their spears, 
and the west, burning like blood, be- 
fore them. But how does the poem 
close? Not with the deep curses of 
men and the wailings of women, but 
with the fierce and withering con- 
tempt from the foul and hideous beg- 
gar. The bridge, moistened wit 
blood, is lonely and deserted. The 
mendicant shakes his obscene serge 
towards the Pyrenees, and cries out 
in the immensity of night— 


—-— ‘ Confront thyself, and own fra- 
ternity, 

O mountain beautiful, O rags! O filth, O 
driven snow! 

Compare beneath the winds of heaven, 
which shake them as they blow, 

Thou thy black clouds, O mountain! O 
beggar, thou thy rags! 

Hide thou thy lice in tatters, and thou thy 
kings in crags.” 


The fifth division is headed “ Les 
Chevaliers Errants.” The general de- 
scription of chivalry attains the point 
where the highest philosophical gene- 
ralization meets with the highest 
lone of poetical expression. M. 

ugo brings out the salient points of 
chivalry, its mysterious and (so to 
speak) exceptional agency in a savage 
age. It is, as Bacon says of revenge, 
a wild kind of justice. It is, as Vic- 
tor Hugo calls it, with inimitable 
fineness, “a magistracy of the sword,” 
“an arm thrust forth out of the dark- 
ness, with this cry to the evil-doer, 
‘Thou shalt perish.’” This thought, 
at once poetically and_ historically 
true, is perfectly carried out in Ro- 
land’s sudden apparition to deliver 
the boy-king, aa in Eviradnus over- 
hearing the hideous project of Sigis- 
mund and Ladislas. 

“Le Petit Roi de Galice” opens 
with a description of the wild and 
savage ravine of Ernula. The ten 
princes are there, surrounded by troops 
of the blackest wolves and scoundrels 
in Spain. “Mauregat has no bullies 
more savage, the Corsair Dregat no 
worse galley-slaves, and Gaffier has 
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not in the troop which follows him 

any thing more infernal— 

Of steel their casques, their hearts are all of 
bronze.” 

Their nephew, the young king, is 
taken by those monsters, and their 
debate is given; one recommending 
the cloister, one the well, sealed with 
the heavy stone, as the safer and less 
tell-tale seclusion. The murderous 
uncles think themselves secure ; but 
** Hist! a gallant cavalier there passes by that 

way.” 

The cavalier, in high and stately 
fashion, intimates that there is a sort 
of panther-odour about the spot, and 
that he considers the place and the 
company any thing but respectable. 
Who is the boy, and what are they 
going todo with him? The violent 
Padecho blurts out all. 


“ The horseman raised his vizor haughtily— 
*My name is Roland, peer of France,’” 


said he. Then ensuesa terrific battle, 
andthe work of the good sword Duran- 
del. We cannot help thinking the fight 
rather a failure. Tt is overdone. It 
is impossible to take more interest in 
a contest so utterly disproportioned, 
than in the battle-pieces of Milton, 
where rebel angels and archangels 
fall of necessity before Almighty 
power. Here, upon any hypothesis 
of human prowess, Roland must have 
fallen in a few minutes, before the ten 
princes and their bandit swarms. But 
one feels that they are doomed men, 
and has no pleasant anxiety about the 
result. The combats in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s “Enid” are infinitely more 
thrilling, with less blood and fury. 
One shudders for that sweet pale lady 
with the quiet eyes, and in the poor 
garment. But even in the “ Idylls” 
there is nothing superior to the boy- 
king’s flight. Beautiful is the prayer 
under the evening-sky, where the 
white taper burns before the cruci- 
fix ; beautiful, too, the lesson of nobi- 
lity, justice, and reverence for the 
unhappy, whichsinks into his soul :— 
** While far away, no need of spur or rein, 
The good horse flew o’er river and o’er plain. 
The child, half rapture, half solicitude, 

Looks back anon, and fears to be pursued. 
Shakes lest some raging brother of his sire 
Leap from those rocks that o’er the path aspire. 


On the rough granite bridge, at evening’s fall, 

The white steed paused by Compostella’s wall, 

(Twas good St. James that rear’d those arches 
tall), 
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Through the dim mist stood out each belfry 
dome, 


And the boy hail’d the paradise of home. 


Close by the bridge, set on high stage, they 
meet 

A Christ of stone, the Virgin at his feet. 

A taper lighted that dear pardoning face, 

More tender in the shade that wrapp'’d the 
place. 

And the child staid his horse, and in the shine 

Of the wax-taper knelt down at the shrine. 

*O my good God! O Mother Maiden sweet,’ 

He said, ‘I was the worm beneath men’s feet, 

My father’s brethren held me in their thrall, 

But Thou did’st send that Paladin of Gaul. 

O Lord! and show’dst what different spirits 
move 

The good men and the evil; those who love, 

And those who love not. I had been as they, 

But Thou O God hast saved both life and soul 
to-day. 

I saw Thee in that noble man, I saw 

Pure light, true faith,and honour’s sacred law, 

My Father,—and I learn’d that monarchs 
must 

Compassionate the weak, and unto all be 
just. 

© Lady Mother, O dear Jesus thus 

Bow'd at the cross where Thou did’st bleed 
for us, 

I swear to hold the truth that now I learn, 

Leal to the loyal, to the traitor stern. 

And ever just, and nobly mild to be 

Meet icine of that Prince of Chivalry. 

And here Thy shrine bear witness, Lord, for 
me. 

The horse of Roland, hearing the boy tell 

His vow, look’d up and said, ‘O king, ‘tis 
well.” 

Then on the palfry mounted the child-king, 

And rode into the town, while all the bells 
did ring.” 


“Eviradnus,” the longest composi- 
tion in the volume, begins with a 
mysterious word of crime, spoken by 
Sigismund to Ladislas :— 


** Qu’est ce que Sigismond et Ladislas ont dit?” 


hoarse with horror ; dark with mys- 
tery ; black with the shadow of death. 
The description of Eviradnus, the aged 
knight, is admirable. It is the au- 
thor’s profound appreciation of the 
knightly mission and ethical tone, 
painted in actual flesh and blood :— 


“Peoples sore press’d by kings he doth re- 
dress 

With a superb, intrepid tenderness 

Where in their horrid scale the princes cast 

Treason, and violence, and fiery blast, 

Iniquity and horror, sin and blood, 

His grand sword was the counterpoise of Giod. 

Woe to the evil action that shall feel 

The hand of him, the champion clad in steel. 

And death falls from him im the battle stir, 

As water falleth from the glacier.” 


The old Donjon of Corbus is a per- 


fect castle-piece. The poet seems to 
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have the architecture by heart, and 
to have watched and listened in such 
places, till every grim figure carven in 
stone, every cranny and gargoyle, 
and every clump of ivy and lichen on 
the walls, like rust on a sword, has 
told him its story. There is astrange 
custom of Lusace, that the inheritor 
of its coronet shall sleep a night in 
the tower. Mahand, the present Mar: 
quise, is a fair young girl :— 
** Without the gift of beauty a queen is not a 
queen. 
What boots to have a kingdom if royalty 
be not seen ? 
And, as ’twixt rain and darkness, the rain- 
bow laugheth fair, 
And as the young doe plays between the 
tiger and the bear, 
So, ’twixt Allemagne’s dark Emperor and 
Poland’s ruthless King 
Is she, the weak and beautiful, the pure 
and stainless thing !” 


And, having spoken of the Empe- 
ror and the King, be it known that 
two musicians—a German and a Pole, 
Zeno and Joss—have lately arrived, 
and made themselves specially agree- 
able to the Marquise ; so much so, 
indeed, that: when the time comes 
for the coronation, and for the cus- 
tom of Lusace, the minstrels accoin- 
pany her to the donjon. Thus the 
story proceeds, with a wonderful de- 
scription of the hall, where the lonely 
feast is spread :— 

“ But that which makes that ancient hall 

more ghost-like and more drear, 

’Tis not the torches, or the dais, or the 

tables set with cheer; 

But in the lines of arches stretching far 

beyond the lights, 

Those two long rows of horses with their 

two long rows of knights. 

Each leans against his pillar, and holds his 

lance in rest, 

The right arm raised in silence, they sit 

there, breast to breast, 

With harness laced, and vizors down, and 

cuisses barr’d below, 

And a poniard in a burnish’d sheath at 

every saddle bow; 

The gorgets and the breastplates are buck d 

on with steel ; 

Each horse stands full caparison’d, with 

housings to the heel. 

With battle-axe and dagger, and broad- 

sword at each side, 

With foot in stirrup, hand on rein, booted 

and spurr'd they ride ; 

‘Tis terrible to see them all, with nodding 

helm and plume, 

For xo one stirs and no one speaks in all 

that awful room. 

Beneath their monstrous housings loom the 

horses, huge and grim; 

If Satan kept black cattle, this were a herd 

for him, 
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Such shapes in an uneasy dream across the 
brain might flit, 

So grave, and cold, and horrible their 
arméd riders sit. 

If hell should take those close-shut hands 
and ope them suddenly, 

Methinks some dreadful missive in every 
palm would lie 

All down the misty chamber they grow 
larger in the shade ; 

The very pillars are a-cold, the darkness 
looks afraid ; 

Oh, night, what are those livid hosts so 
feartully arrayed ? 


Then history tells her story from these 
empty armours cold, 

Of those who did her glorious deeds in the 
great days of old, 

Seems a vision of a chieftain in all those 
arched nooks : 

There sit the savage marquises, and there 
the bloody dukes 

Who bore upon their penons, athwart the 
battle’s din, 

The good saints gilt and painted, upon a 
fish’s skin. 

There Geth, who led his wild Sclavonians 
to the field ; 

Mundiac, Ottocar, and Guelph, who bore 
upon his shield 

‘No fear have I;’ and Ladislas, the first 
in every list; 

Great Otho, of the darken'd eyes ; Zuitan, 
and Nazamyst. 

From Spignus down to Spartibor, they 
pause in long array, 

Asif, upon the verge of time, some voice 
had bade them stay. 


And through that line of horsemen runs a 
pathway dark and straight, 

To the dais, where stand the table and the 
lonely chair of state ; 

The marquises are left hand, the dukes are 
on the right, 

And till that crumbling roof shall fall, 
they sit there day and night, 

All face to face, and side to side, alike in 
all but height ; 

And just outside the double row, his high 
head backward thrown, 

The sculptors of the olden time had carved 
a knight of stone 

He stands before that funeral host to lead 
them like a king ; 

That host that shall not waken till the last 
trumpet ring. 

"Tis Charlemagne, who his twelve peers so 
true and peerless found, 

And made, of all the earth, for them one 
glorious table round.” 


Meanwhile, Eviradnus, with Gas- 
clin, his squire, watches by the old 
castle. The knight bids him observe 
those three shapes advancing in the 
moonlight, and thus Mahand and the 
two minstrels are most picturesquely 
described. . Eviradnus dismisses his 
squire and watches undauntedly 
alone. He goes into the hall where 
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the feast is ready, takes down a suit 
of armour, seats himself on a saddle, 
and remains there like a statue. The 
voice of one of the minstrels sounds 
a wild song of love in the moonlight. 
He is handsome, but in that beauty, 
“ A devil there grimaces evermore, 


Such flowers hath April that the slug 
crawls o’er |” 


So Joss and Zeno and Mahand sup in 
that chamber. The Marquise, after 
some raillery at Zeno’s littleness, 
sinks to sleep, having had amedicated 
potion given to her by the ee ac- 
cording to the custom of those who 
slept in that sepulchral place. Then 
the cloven foot comes out. They dice. 
Joss wins the kingdom, Zeno the girl. 
He resolves to murder her, in revenge 
for her raillery. Then Eviradnus 
comes down from his saddle. At 
first he acts the part of a spectre. 
Afterwards he knightly tells the Em- 
peror and King (for such they are) 
who he is; kills the Pole first and 
then the tall German, with the little 
king’s corpse. The poem certainly 
verges upon melodrama too much, 
but it is of intense interest, and 
closes thus charmingly :— 
“ He bears the lady back again to the fatal 
ducal chair, 
Shuts down the spring of iron, and shuts 
out the dungeon air. 
He sets all things in order, and mutters, 
soft and low, 
‘It hath not cost one drop of blood ; ‘tis 
well it should be so.’ 
But suddenly the tocsin sounds for morn- 
ing far away, 
And a long thread of scarlet lies on the 
mountain gray. 
Dawn breaks; the hamlets are astir, and 
bearing branches green, 
A ar rage come to greet their lady 
and their queen. 


And — with the rosy dawn awakes the 


fair Mahand, 

Looks round, and deems the glamour of the 

place has changed things so, 

That for her two fair minstrels she meets 

an old man’s glance, 

And there’s a shade in those sweet eyes 

regretting them, perchance ; 

But courteously drew near to her that 

rince of honour bright, 

* Madam,” said Eviradnus, ‘How did you 

sleep last night ?’” 

The “Thrones of the East” is the 
title of the sixth epoch. It is intro- 
duced by “Sultan Mourad.” This 
monster’s character is of the most 
hideousandinfernal complexion. Once 
only does he perform an act of kind- 
ness. He sees a hog, wounded by the 
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butcher’s knife, lying in the burning 
heat, the sunshine piercing its gaping 
wounds like coals of fire. He pushes 
it under the shadow of a gateway. 
That night his soul is required. A 
dreadful catalogue of his crimes is 
spread before Eternal Justice, and the 
angels call for the sentence upon the 
guilty soul. But suddenly, in the 
midst of all the terrors and glories of 
the infinite spaces, the unclean beast 
stands forth, and Mourad is pardoned! 
“ Zim-Zizimi” we reserve for another 
notice. 

IIL. It remains for us to conclude 
with some remarks of a more general 
nature upon this splendid volume. 

In the first place, then, we venture 
to observe that M. Hugo’s imagination 
is wider and more varied on its pic- 
torial than on its ethical side. Eden, 
the castle and hall of Corbus, the 
battle of Roland, are wonderfully dif- 
ferent and wonderfully fine. But this 
opulent imagination is not rich in its 
delineation of moral phenomena. The 
finer lights that play over the sea of 
conscience, for instance, he cannot 
render with any colours at his com- 
mand. He can give it in a majestic 
and almost supernatural repose, as in 
Eviradnus and Roland. He can also 
represent it “casting up mire and 
dirt,” and raging horribly, as in Cain 
and Canute. But he cannot catch its 
tints, when one has said to the winds 
and waves, “ Peace, be still ;’ when 
the white caps are beginning to sub- 
side, and the sunshine contrasts beau- 
tifully with the foam. Cain and 
Canute represent his entire conception 
of conscience. The first murderer, 
with the eye glaring into his heart for 
ever ; the parricide, with that cloud 
of blood raining down upon him world 
without end. Of forgiveness—of the 
moral restoration which accompanies 
it—he has nothing to say. He can 
throw himself into a psychological 
rapport with enormous guilt. But he 
is professedly the poet of humanity. 
Is conscience only to be recognised in 
these extreme perturbations? Has 
she no more beautiful functions, preg- 
nant with more consolatory, and cer- 
tainly not less poetical, workings? A 
man, true as Roland or Eviradnus, yet 
ever yearning towards the more per- 
fect purity of the moral law, to which 
he cannot attain, seeing his own virtue 
dimmed and sullied in the whiteness 
of eternal holiness, as the lake looks 
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black when its hills and shores are 
mantled with untrodden snow, would 
afford a theme for poetry more noble 
than any which M. Hugo has chosen 
toselect. Hearts ashighand generous 
as any of the heroes of chivalry have 
been made to feel of what perishable 
material-our virtues are composed, 
and have bowed down in penitential 
sorrow before the Pardoner. Is David 
less worthy than Cain of a place in 
this mighty epopée ? 

Arthur, and Launcelot, and Guine- 
vere do not stand alone in the annals 
of the true Legends of the Ages. 

Together with this failure in the 
representation of conscience, we must 
notice the extraordinary meagreness 
of the whole Scripture cycle. The 
character of the Perfect Man just ap- 
pears in “ Christ and Lazarus ;’ but 
it is introduced with a frigid and un- 
impassioned indifference, strangely 
contrasted with the rest of the volume. 
No beauty streams richly from heaven 
upon the Divine Man ; no noble blos- 
soms spring before His path ; no mas- 
sive lines carve out His moral linea- 
ments in marble and colossal grandeur; 
no tender touches of sympathy move 
us to tears. He who can feel with 
such grand enthusiasm the throbbing 
heart of chivalry, is visited with no 
rapturein the presence of the Liberator 
of our race. He who can burst into 
ecstasy at the pardon of the monstrous 
Mourad by the pleadings of a hog, has 
no lyrical delight to make music be- 
fore the exquisite tenderness and self- 
devotion which are manifested in the 
Atonement. Those who believe that 
not only sun, and moon, and stars, 
beast, and bird, and fish, but that 
more wonderful, beautiful, eternal 
thing, the heart of man—that full- 
toned harp of many strings—with all 
its rich hopes, noble yearnings, and 
deep sorrows, are made by Him, will 
at once be more than doubtful whether 
M. Hugo can be the poet of humanity. 
It must bea broken profile, amutilated 
likeness, where humanity’s fairest de- 
velopment is, to say the least, unap- 
preciated. 

The space assigned to the darker 
side of humanity, and specially to 
tyranny, issurely exorbitant. M. Hugo 
seems almost unable to look up at the 
sky, or to contemplate a castled crag, 
without reverting to the —— 
and cruelty of monarchs. They mar 
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the etherial purity of the naked hea- 
vens, and 

‘Make black the horizon which the Lord 

made blue.” 

It is sad, he says, again, when man 
makes inexpugnable that which God 
madesimply inaccessible: when, where 
** God put the rock, man buildeth up the fort, 

When to the solitude he addeth death.” 

Shelley’s vague, dim rhetoric 
against on and kings in the “ Re- 
volt of Islam” is weak and vacillating 
compared with Hugo’s fierce, inexor- 
able hate, pointed as it is with his- 
torical instances. Picture upon pic- 
ture appals ; declamation upon decla- 
mation peals in our ears. There is 
Canute, the parricide, sweeping like a 
shadow through the spectral night, 
unable to assoil his crowned head with 
a shroud of the driven snow, while he 
is canonized by mendacious shave- 
lings. There are the kings swooping 
down upon a fertile country and its 
innocent inhabitants, covering them 
and it with the ashes of devastated 
homesteads, and with the blood of 
beautiful children and consecrated 
virgins ; while over against the royal 
villains stands the filthy lazar, hissing 
out his contempt of them to the Pyre- 
ness. M, Hugo gives more than one 
hint that David does not stand much 
higher in his good graces. The ten 
ag appear before us ready to im- 

rue their hands in their nephew’s 
blood. The lion in the story, who saw 
in the palace lions depicted in various 
attitudes, and always defeated in 
their struggles with man, observed, 
that the representation was manifest] 
human, and consequently | 
Had the lion been the limner, there 
would have been an astonishing 
difference. But here it is the consum- 
mationof cruelty, that the lion ismade 
to delineate himself from the human 
points of view. The selfishness, 
cruelty, and unbelief of kings form an 
axiom, taken for granted, and acted 
upon by themselves. The respectable 
Pacheco, in an audience of kings, ex- 
claims, with full assurance of finding 
sympathy and assent— 


“ — bourgeois dogs, who go to church, die 
old. ’ 


We princes love to live -7ae of gold, 


Merry and short, and en 
flow. 

Warriors we are, and find that death treads 
slow, 


ing with blood- 
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And speed his step funereal, with ‘Come 
on,’ 

Shouted, and music of the clarion. 

The people knows us, wot it well, and 
chace, 

As most unworthy of his crown and race, 

Who weareth not his tiger-skin with grace.” 


But it isin Eviradnus that M. Hugo’s 
wrath glows with the whitest heat. 
Who that has ever read will forget 
that awful and superb burst of decla- 
mation ¢ 

** Under this haughtiness that none canenter, 


This arch triumphant with the limitless 
centre ; 


Under this loyalty, veil’d from the rude 
world ; 

Under these crowns, begemm'‘d, bestain’d, 
empearl’d ; 

Under high exploit, prompt and bloody 
plan, 

One is a monster, one a beggarman. 


O people with the million, million arms, 

Thou whom these kings dishonour in thy 
power, 

Thou whom their majesties the lice devour, 

Hast thou no nails, vile herd, wherewith 
to crack 

These high imperial itchers on thy back !” 


Were this sort of anti-monarchical 
tiradeto meet the reader once or twice 
only it might well pass with approba- 
tion. When it isrepeated a hundred 
times in a work of this stamp, it is a 
libel not only = monarchy, but 
upon mankind. If M. Hugo wishes 
to make his book peat. with its 
title and with its pretensions, he must 
search for things of a different stamp. 
He must turn from the petty and 
blood-stained annals of provincial 
history, from names that are remem- 
bered only to be execrated, to more 
brilliant pages and names that sparkle 
like diamonds on the forehead of 
history. St. Louis, Alfred, and Char- 
lemagne have a better right to a niche 
in the “Legend of the Ages,” than 
Sigismund or Ladislas, Ruy the 
Subtle, or Sultan Mourad. 

A true criticism must also protest 
against the constant exaggeration of 
character in this volume. Every one 
is in extremes, either sublimed to a 
god, or degraded toa devil. Every 
nature is like an Arctic winter, a 
hoiror of perpetual darkness, or like 
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an Arctic summer, eternal starlight 
and silverness, There are men fiercely 
brutal, like the ten kings, and Sigis- 
mund, and Ladislas; there are men 
fiercely guilty, like Cain and Canute; 
there are also men, perfectly brave 
and perfectly holy, like Eviradnus 
and Roland. There is no repose, no 
intermediate human tinting to soothe 
and refresh the eye. Glaring orange 
sunsets and big black clouds are very 
superb in their way. But there is 
such a thing as a monotony of violent 
contrasts. The eye demands gentle, 
golden-tinted violet, nameless, quiet 
beauties,—more—good, gray weather- 
sky of the open sea of human feeling, 
rather than the perpetual ice-blink, 
with its cold, false glitter. 

We hope toreturn tothe “Légende” 
at an early opportunity. Faulty as 
it is in some details, and dispropor- 
tioned in some departments ; overrun 
with passionate prejudices, which de- 
grade some of its most magnificent 
passages into caricatures; disfigured 
by endlessiteration of favourite words, 
and even of some outrageous hyper- 
boles; with little subtle analysis of 
the human heart, and we fear we 
must say, with little sympathy for 
that character which is the key to 
humanity—yet it is a work of cap- 
tivating originality and power. tt 
has Scott’s ringing, chivalrous lines, 
and thrilling trumpet-blasts. As we 
read, the grey ruin rises upon the 
steep, or the castle hangs from 
the crag. The knight rides by with 
his vizor up. The gleams of the 
setting sun fall upon men-at-arms 
winding along the hills, bathed 
in crimson mist. It has Shelley’s 
sentiment and coloured style, and 
fierce, pathetic indignation: it has 
Wordsworth’s accurate description : 
it has Macaulay’s fervid declamation 
and swinging ation it has Tenny- 
son’s compressed pictures and preg- 
nant music. And in English poetry 
we can find few parallels for its deep 
and sustained interest, for its vivid 
realization of the poetical aspects of 
the most varied pages of the history 
of man. 


My Club-Table. 


MY CLUB-TABLE. 


My Dear Maaa, 

I purpose in this, and in following 
letters, to give you some of the fruits 
of my Club-Life in the shape of 
crumbs from my Club-Table. A dull 
and dreary life‘it is at the best, in spite 
of the creature comforts with which 
it abounds. To those who, like my- 
self, have the misfortune to be not a 
casual visitor, but a regular habitué 
of the “Benighted Fogies,” it is a 
very temple of ennui. The chances 
are, that throughout the livelong day 
I sit there without ever opening my 
lips except for the purpose of saying: 
“Waiter! some stamps.” “ Waiter! 
some potatoes!” ‘“ Waiter! a cup of 
tea!” and having delivered myself of 
these heart-stirring appeals I fall back 
upon my batch of letters, my plate of 
beef, my newspaper or book. But 
even this is better than to be suffoca- 
ted in the fetid atmosphere of a Lon- 
don dinner party or soirée, and to be 
bored with the platitudes of pompous 
fools, the conventional insipidities of 
simpering girls, and the drivelling 
drawl of smirking coxcombs. I don’t 
know whether we shall ever suc- 
ceed in photographing sounds, but I 
am sure that the company which as- 
semble at nine parties out of ten 
would feel somewhat ashamed of 
themselves if there were placed be- 
fore them next morning an exact copy 
of what had been their conversation 
during the previous night. The other 
ni ght endeavoured to shut my ears to 
the clatter of plates and spoons and 
to seize the snatches of dialogue which 
were passing to and fro around me. 
They were couched somewhat as fol- 
lows: “I wonder whether the Em- 
peror will make’”’—“ those horrid cri- 
nolines’—“ no, I never heard Spur- 

eon, but” —“The Cornhill Magazine 
is far the most amusing of the two” — 
“You see, the Pope” —“ Do you know 
what a germander eye means” —“ For 
my part, I think the Rig is all hum- 
bug”—“I know on the best authority 
that’”’—“ Some bread if you please” — 
“ What was his text ?”—‘ Were you 
in the Park ?’—“ It was very nice in 
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the Queen sending to inquire after” — 
“That fellow, Bright” —‘‘Oh! charm- 
ing’—“ Have you ever seen any 


spirit-rapping?’—“I import it my- 
self” — 


At this moment the lady of the 
house interrupted me bysaying, “ Mr. 
Grim, can you tell me of any nice book 
to get from Mudie’s?’ Cold soup, 
hot wine, and vapid talk had so 
soured my temper (naturally good, I 
assure you) that I had a mind to 
recommend Z'hom’s Directory, espe- 
cially as madam thought it necessar 
to couple the demand with the wh 
for some book “ full of information.” 
However, I evaded the question alto- 
gether by saying that I would think 
the matter over and send her a list of 
the best books of the day. As I left 
the house that evening (with a vow 
that I would never be caught there 
again) I bethought me that I might 
put to some use my mornings and 
musings at the club if I were to ex- 
tend the scope of my promise to the 
Honourable Mrs. Splicer,and to throw 
together upon paper some of the im- 
pressions which 1 had gathered from 
an examination of Mudie’s stores 
upon “ My Club-Table.” I had yet a 
further end in view. I have long 
borne a secret grudge against your 
F. O.—your Fat or Foreign Courier, 
or whatever his designation may be, 
—and I assure you it was quite a re- 
lief to my mind when your January 
number appeared and he—didn’t. It 
mortifies me to think that the lite- 
rature of the Continent should be set 
forth in his columns as being so fruit- 
ful of works of mark,—a fact I by 
no means dispute, but I don’t like 
it the better for that,—while nothing 
was said or done to call attention to 
the literature of one’s own country. 
Mind you, I am not going to write re- 
views. Though these letters are ad- 
dressed to you, I wish you to imagine 
that I am writing to some one exiled 
from all ordinary sources of informa- 
tion on what our friends across the 
channel (for friends I trust they are 
and will ever remain) call “ lemouve- 
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ment littéraire” (your Fat Courier will 
tell you what that means). Suppose, 
for example, that you had the misfor- 
tune to be my brother—at least I 
don’t mean that, for, of course, you 
would be exceedingly proud to enjoy 
that relationship with Christopher 
Grim ;—but suppose that like my 
brother you had the misfortune to 
be serving your country by getting 
suffocated with pecks of dust from 
the thirsty plains around Peshawur 

I can conceive that you would like to 
know what is going on in the literary 
world at home, so that when you re- 
turned to that native land which 
your heart at least had never left, you 
might not find yourself completely in 
arrear of the age, and doomed to utter 
ignorance (alas! you know not what 
bliss it would be) of the hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes(whatarethe 
eae of Egypt to that!) which Mr. 
Mudie informs us are yearly added to 
his library. I merely mention this hy- 
pothesis in order to let you understand 
of what nature this literary corres- 
pondence is intended to be. My let- 
ters to Peshawur are sent vid Dublin. 
If Maga likes to arrest them on their 
passage, he is at liberty to make what 
use of them he pleases. I only hope 
they may not fall into the hands of 
the Honourable Mrs. Splicer afore- 
said. 

As I pass my eye round the margin 
of “My Club Table,” I meet with two 
stout volumes, of which it would be 
all the more unpardonable not to 
speak, as to his other merits their 
author adds that of being an Irish- 
man. Till M‘Clintock’s book appeared 
—of which an abler pen than mine 
will treat—it was essentially the book 
of the day. I allude, of course, to Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s “Ceylon.” I wish 
you would try and impress upon your 

at Courier that his pet literature of 
the Continent has no parallel to offer 
to the kind and degree of success 
which standard works of considerable 
expense meet with in this country. If 
Tennent’s “Ceylon” had been pub- 
lished in France, I dare say it would 
have been got up in more sumptuous 
style and in a more purely learned 
form; the Government would have 
subscribed to three or four hundred 
copies, which would have been placed 
upon the shelves of public libraries, 
from which they would seldom have 
beenmoved. Whereas inthis country 
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the scientific matter, like a nast 

powder for children, is covered up wit 

the soft sugar of a popular and amus- 
ing style, so that the book has met 
with thousands of readers, and has 
reached either a third or a fourth 
edition, I forgetwhich. But I suppose 
Fat Courier would stick to his maxim 
—*“They do these things better in 
France.” Be this as it may, the suc- 
cess of the “Ceylon” is right well 
earned. Sir Emerson Tennent has 
vaken so much pains, and done his 
work so conscientiously, that it 
would be extremely churlish to pick 
holes either in his statements or his 
style. The fact is, the account here 
given of Ceylon is so encyclopaedic in 
its character, that it would be quite 
impossible to bring the matter within 
the scope of any one intelligence. 
Perhaps it is this over-ambitious 
attempt which betrays itself occasion- 
ally in a somewhat pretentious style. 
The book is divided into ten parts, 
each of which wouldalone besufticient 
to tax the powers of one who should 
attempt to treat it in scientific fashion. 
First we have the physical geography, 
comprising geology, mineralogy, vege- 
tation,&c. Zoology in allits branches 
occupies about 200 pages. Part IIT. 
attacks the Singhalese Chronicles, 
and recounts the history of the 
Singhalese monarchy. ‘These his- 
torical investigations are here inter- 
rupted by a chapter on the Sciences 
and Social Arts, one of the most enter- 
taining in the whole volume. In 
Part V. the history is resumed under 
the head of the Middle Ages, and an 
inquiry is set on foot as to the know- 
ledge which other nations had of 
Ceylon. This closes the first volume. 
The second opens with its modern 
history under the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and ourselves, in succession. 
In Part VIL. we have a description of 
the southern and central provinces, 
which I found decidedly dull, always 
excepting the history of the sacred 
tooth, which I feel disposed to extract 
(the history, not the tooth), and would 
if I were writing a review. Those 
extracts fill up room so nicely and spin 
out an article when a man has got 
nothing to say. But to return to 
Ceylon. “The elephant” (as might 
be expected from his size), has the 
whole of Part VIII. to himself. He 
fills 130 pages. I was so ignorant 
about the habits of elephants that I 
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read this chapter with great zest. 
With zest, too, has Sir Emerson 
written it, for here he wasthoroughly 
master of his subject. Talking of 
elephants, mind you don’t skip the 
anecdote about the crows. To make 
sure, suppose I tell it you. These 
Ceylon crows, it seems, are familiar 
to audacity, and keep hovering about 
houses, ready to pilferany thing which 
comes in their way, from the contents 
of a lady’s work-box to those of a 
cow’s stomach. One of these mar- 
auders descried a chained watch-dog 
at work ata bone, and did every thing 
he could to distract his attention, but 
in vain. He then flew away in quest 
of an accomplice, who poising himself 
on his wings, came down with all the 
force of his beak on the dog’s spine. 
The dog, of course, started with pain 
and surprise; but the instant his head 
was turned the bone he had been 
gnawing disappeared. So a London 
thief will dig his head into an old 
gentleman’s stomach, while his pal 
rifles fob or pocket. 

Apropos of these same crows, Sir 
Emerson Tennent mentions a circum- 
stance which reminds me of some- 
thing I had been reading in another 
interesting book of which you have 
heard as much as, and I dare say 
know a great deal more than I do: 
“ Darwin on Species.” He says that 
the extreme tameness of the crow 
may possibly arise from the penalties 
enforced by the Dutch against any- 
one killing a crow, “under the belief” 
that they aid the growth of cinnamon 
by feeding on the fruit. Now, Dar- 
win — an instance of yet more 
complex relations between plants and 
animals. He has very little doubt 
(from experiments he has tried) that 
if humble bees became extinct or rare 
in England, the heartsease and red 
clover would become very rare, or 
would wholly disappear. Only in 
this case the interest of the relation 
is enhanced by the fact that as hum- 
ble bees depend on the mice in the 
district which destroy their nests, and 
as mice depend on cats, the existence 
of red clover, &c., is ultimately made 
to turn upon the presence of a cat. 
Who will venture to deny after this 
that there may be some connexion 
between Tenterden Steeple and the 
Goodwin Sands? There is another 
fact mentioned by Tennent which 
made me feel very uncomfortable this 


morning after breakfast, and which 
is not, I think, very generally known. 
The sardine is found in enormous 
profusion on the coast of Ceylon, and 
it seems that at certain seasons it has 
the reputation of being poisonous; so 
much so that an order was passed 
by the Governor in Council, enacting 
that no sardines should be caught in 
the months of December and January. 
However, these crows, elephants, and 
sardines have made me forget to state 
that the two concluding parts are on 
the Northern Forests and the Ruined 
Cities. So at least says the table of 
contents, for I have not read them 
myself. Life is short and Tennent is 
long. It really is a pity that a work 
of such conspicuous merit, the fruit 
of such untiring industry, should so 
often present instances of English by 
turns slip-slop and stilted. We sus- 
pect the author must have been read- 
ing Alison, while engaged in the com- 
position of his work, and thus has 
given way to occasional fits of vicious 
style, caught by contagion. But as I 
said before, I don’t wish to lay any 
stress on this: they are but as spots 
on the sun. 

I wish I knew what to say about 
that book of Darwin’s, aforesaid. Not 
that it’s very material that I should 
say anything, beyond recommending 
it most earnestly to all readers, and de- 
precating the use of the theological 
tomahawk in the discussion of a mat- 
ter in which science alone has a right 
to speak. I am glad to find that the 
Edinburgh Review for this quarter 
has no article upon it. It warrants 
the hope that the writer in whose 
hands it has been placed is giving it 
the time and meditation which Mr. 
Darwin has every right to demand at 
the hands of his critics, considering he 
has deyoted twenty years to the elabo- 
ration of his theory. This theory is, in 
terms, simple and intelligible enough : 
it goes to prove that the view which 
most naturalists hold, and which Mr, 
Darwin himself at onetime held—that 
each species has been independently 
created, is erroneous. The title alone 
explains what theory Mr. Darwin 
would substitute in lieu of this inde- 
pendent creation. It runs, you will 
observe, as follows: “The origin of 
species by means of natural selections, 
or the preservation of favoured races 
in the struggle for life.” It is the 
doctrine of Malthus applied to the 
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whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms. “As many more individuals 
of each species,’ says Mr. Darwin, 
“are born than can possibly survive; 
and as, consequently there is a fre- 
quently recurring struggle for exist- 
ence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary, however slightly, in any manner 
profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimes varying conditions of 
life, will have a better chance of sur- 
viving, and thus be naturally selected. 
From the strong principle of inherit- 
ance, any selected variety will tend 
to propagate its new and modified 
form.” 

Whoever does set himself up to 
judge this book would do well to re- 
member that he has before him no- 
thing but an abstract. Mr. Darwin 
hopes in two or three years to be able 
to complete it. At present he is com- 
pelled to omit whole masses of facts 
and of references to authorities for 
the several statements advanced. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that, by 
publishing this abstract he should 
invite criticism founded on imperfect 
data and induce his adversaries to en- 
trench themselves in positions, from 
which an instinctive dislike to the 
humiliation of a palinode may render 
it difficult to dislodge them. How- 
ever, his health was far from strong, 
and he found that he was being anti- 
cipated by Mr. Wallace’s researches 
made independently. If the writer 
of a very temperate article in the Sa- 
turday Review may be believed, it is 
in the geological argument that Mr. 
Darwin breaks down. The objections 
there raised seem to me to be forcible, 
but as I know nothing about geology 
I will not pretend to arbitrate between 
the author and his reviewer. He does 
not, however, seem to expect to make 
many converts among full-fledged na- 
turalists. His hope is in the rising 
naturalists, in young men whose 
minds, I suppose he might call it, are 
not yet creased, and who are open to 
conviction, from being able to view 
both sides impartially. I take for 
granted that in the larger work he 
will explain more at large his views 
on the races of man. If you want to 
get hold of the fundamental idea of 
the whole treatise, I should advise 
you to read the opening paragraphs 
of the fourth chapter. [n these days 
of rapid production, and crude abor- 
tions, it is a noble thing to find a man 
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sifting and searching, and meditating 
for twenty-three years—grande mor- 
talis evi spatium—before he ventures 
to commit his thoughts to paper and 
to print. By such as these truth is 
built up and knowledge grows. 

“* Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper? Who shall fix 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail.” 

And so farewell and good speed to 

Charles Darwin. 

What do you say to a novel by way 
of variety? I don’t pretend to dis- 
guise the fact that I doat on a good 
novel. I cannot understand why 
some people persist in pla-ing novels 
at the tail of literature, and sometimes 
even have the humbug to pretend 
that they have only a bowing ac- 
quaintance with them. Why, they 
occupy in modern literature the place 
that the Epic did in the literature of 
the elder world. And as to their in- 
fluence it is more than potent: it is 
paramount. I do not hesitate to as- 
sert my strong conviction that no class 
of composition, oral or printed, gives 
shape and line to the characters of 
men and women to an extent at all 
comparable with the moulding and 
colouring wrought by novels. Just 
at present, it seems to me, there is 
rather a dearth of any very remark- 
able specimens of this important 

department of literature. There’s a 

book called the “ Wood-Rangers,” by 

Captain Mayne Reid, but I would 

have you mark that it is only a trans- 

lation (as the title page of course tells 
you, though in somewhat small print) 
from a novel republished two or three 

years ago, in Hachette’s Railway Li- 

cou and written by Luis de Belle- 

mare, alias Gabriel Ferry, who lost 
his life, poor fellow, in a fire on board 
ship, as he returned from Mexico. 

The novel is exceedingly amusing to 

those who love stirring incidents by 

flood and field: but who would read 

a translation? Anthony Trollope too, 

is beginning what promises to be a 

capital novel, called “ Framley Par- 

sonage,” in a new Magazine. There 
is one thing, however, against which 

I beg leave to protest, and that is, 

the habit to which Messrs. Trollope 

and Thackeray are exceedingly prone, 
of serving up the same characters in 

successive novels. A roast joint I 

have no objection to, but everlasting 

hashes move my bile. This practice 
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lays the reader under the painful 
necessity of reading all an author's 
former works in order to understand 
his latest production. 

Now that I am launched into 
novels, I must not leave unnoticed 
the “Ordeal of Richard Feverel, a 
History of Father and Son,” by George 
Meredith (not to be confounded with 
Owen Meredith, Bulwer Lytton’s son, 
the author of “Clytemneestra,” and 
other poems). You will remember, 
my dear Maga, a very eulogious article 
on this novel which appeared in the 
Times towards the close of last year. 
In fact it was that article which in- 
duced me to read the book. I have 
read it, and am quite willing to ac- 
knowledge that it is written with ex- 
traordinary power, and betrays talent 
of the highest order. I will even go 
further than that, and say, that the 
moral truth which lies at the base 
and forms the cardinal idea of the 
novel, cannot be controverted. It is 
this, or at least it may be stated thus: 
That virtue and innocence consist not 
in the utter ignorance of sin or ill, but 
in knowing both the good and the 
bad, and choosing the former. A fa- 
ther has had reason to smart from the 


frailty of woman, and is resolved that 
his son shall be kept entirely aloof 
from the snares to which such frailty 
might expose him in his turn, till 
such time as he is of age to marry a 
girl—the flower of her sex—chosen 


or him by his sire. Such is the gene- 
ral idea of the story which relates the 
adventures of Richard Feverel from 
childhood upwards. The ‘“ Ordeal,” 
which is variously designated by the 
author as the blossoming season, the 
magnetic age, the apple-disease (!) is 
better known as the age of puberty. 
We have no doubt whatever that 
the “system” pursued by Richard 
Feverel’s father is rotten to the 
core. This is a point which Mr. 
Meredith has established satisfac- 
torily. At the same time, the book, 
in spite of its great fascinations, leaves 
an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 
We read at the close of the first chap- 
ter :—“ What he exactly meant by the 
apple-disease, he did not explain : nor 
dud the ladies ask for an explanation. 
Intuitively, they felt hot when it was 
mentioned” —(p. 20). Now this is 
just the feeling which comes over one 
repeatedly in perusing the “Ordeal,” 
in spite of the heartiest assent to the 
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principles advocated. I should be 
sorry to see this sort of book obtain 
arecognised place in the fiction of this 
country. I should not like the Z'imes 
habitually to lend the weight of its 
great influence on behalf of novels 
which contain such a passage as the 
following :—“Seedtime passed thus 
smoothly, and adolesence came on, 
and his cousin Clare felt what it was 
to be of an opposite sex to him”— 
and that in the very same page, as a 
truth so divine as this :—“Who rises 
from prayer a better man, his prayer 
is answered.” Perhaps, however, I 
have said enough of this novel. Iam 
not sure that I should have called 
our attention to it at all if the Zimes 
1ad not given it such notoriety. I 
see that the same author is on the 
point of commencing a new tale (call- 
ed, “He would be a Gentleman”) in 
an early number of Once a Week. 

The reputation of Julia Kavanagh, 
as one of our ablest writers of fiction, 
may induce you to send to your cir- 
culating library for three volumes from 
her pen, bearing the title, “Seven 
Years, and Other Tales.” I think you 
will find them rather stupid. They 
contain pictures, however, of “noble 
hearts, with whom love was not sel- 
fish, with whom the performance of 
duty was not the cold absence of 
love ;’ so I suppose one ought not to 
yawn overthem. A weak, but amia- 
ble old lady, with two faithful ser- 
vants, who have been with her all 
their lives; a young girl, who is half 
attendant, half companion; and a 
young upholsterer, who, after seven 
years of patient wooing, wins the 
young girl’s hand;—such are the prin- 
cipal dramatis persone. The two 
old servants are admirably drawn. 
Their devoted attachment to their 
mistress, and to each other, is not a 
whit diminished by incessant squab- 
blings from morning tonight. Ifthis 
letter were not strictly confidential, I 
should retract the impeachment of 
stupidity. I have not read all the 
minor tales. The characters through- 
out are French, and the scene is laid 
in France. The local colouring—is 
not that the phrase /—is decidedly 
good. 

I wish I had nothing worse than 
stupidity to charge against Frederic 
Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege Cambridge, author of “ Eric, or 
Little by Littie.” Dearme! I ought 
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not to put it so strongly, I suppose, 
for I have just stumbled on the pre- 
face, which had escaped my notice 


before, and in which the author of 


“Julian Home” requests the reader, 
at least to believe that it has been 
his earnest endeavour (in italics) to 
write with fearlessness and honesty, 
and that it has been his one object 
to lend ardour to virtue, and confi- 
dence to truth. Both—as Mrs. Mala- 
rop calls it—in perverted commas. 
owever, I have said it, and so it 
must stand. If I should be “so un- 
fortunate as to arouse the author’s 
antagonism, or offend his taste,” I 
hope he will at least believe that it 
has been my earnest endeavour (in 
italics) to write with fearlessness and 
honesty, and to effect the loan al- 
ready mentioned in perverted commas. 
There seems to be a blight hanging 
upon all attempts to portray uni- 
versity life. The reason is obvious 
enough: there is nothing to portray, 
and the painter is thus driven by the 
force of circumstances into a libellous 
caricature, or a false and mawkish 
idealism. Ata public school the case 
is very different; you have there a 
much closer principle of cohesion, 
which gives to the particular nasty 
depicted a character, a part, whic 
leaves the novelist an ample field on 
which his imagination may wander 
without risk of any very gross perver- 
sions of truth. “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” were excellent ; “Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” is a miserable perform- 
ance, not above the level of “ Verdant 
Green,” of mortal fame. I have 
never read “Eric,” and never shall, 
for I am told it is very unhealthy. _ 
can quite believe. Mr. Farrar is evi- 
dently a weak vessel. What I chiefl 
dislike in the book is the churlis 
and ungrateful tone in which he carps 
at the glorious college to which he 
has the honour to belong. Let me 
ask in passing, why he cannot call it 
openly Trinity College, instead of 
St. Werner’s, and whether the public 
school from which Julian Home 
comes up to college, could not have 
been Harrow or Eton,—pwurement et 
simplement,—without resorting to the 
amalgamation of the two expressed 
in Harton. Because Mr. Thackeray 
wrote somewhere about Oxbridge and 
Camford, everyone thinks it necessary 
to follow suit. Perhaps, however, 
this joint stock nomenclature facili- 
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tates in some mysterious way the 
loan aforesaid to virtue and truth. 
I do not myself see that it implies 
much fearlessness or honesty. Mr. 
Farrar is evidently very sore on the 
matter of sizars, young men of narrow 
means, to whom that noble founda- 
tion of Trinity College affords as- 
sistance to the tune of a hundred a- 
year. From that class have eman- 
ated some of the most illustrious orna- 
ments of the University of Cambridge, 
past and present. There are, of course, 
exceptions—Mr. Farrar, for example. 
As a Trinity-man, I can only say, that 
the light in which he says sizars are 
regarded, and the insults to which 
they are subjected, are entirely new 
tome. But, admitting the fact, or at 
least the hypothesis, only conceive 
one undergraduate addressing another 
in this style:—“‘Who is he?’ said 
Lillyston, breaking in” (breaking out, 
I should callit). “‘Your equal, sir, in 
birth, as he is your superior in intel- 
lect, and in every moral quality. 
Gentlemen,’ he continued, Tet me 
just warn you how you have the im- 
vertinence to talk in this way again.’” 
osh! is the only commentary one 
can make on such stuff. Among other 
episodes introduced in negotiating the 
loan aforesaid, one Bruce is represent- 
ed as compassin the intoxication of 
Lord de Vayne, by emptying a bottle 
of laudanum (he had meant only to 
put four or five drops) into his glass 
at a wine party. Medical men will 
recognise more fearlessness than truth 
in the description of the effects which 
instantaneously followed the draining 
of the glass, in which Bruce had pre- 
tended detecting the presence of a 
fly :—‘“‘What is the meaning of that 
gasp, and the rapid dropping of the 
head upon the breast, and the deadly 
pallor that suddenly put out the fair 
colour in his cheeks? There was no 
Aly ;—but, good heavens! was there 
death in the glass?” But I am sure 
you must be tired of “Julian Home ;” 
so I will turn to something else. 

Shall it be Charles Dickens’ “ Tale 
of Two Citjes”—to finish off the no- 
vels on my Olub-Table? I don’t 
attempt to conceal the fact that I 
have a great dislike to this writer’s 
works, especially of late years. He 
seems to sink lower and lower into 
that vein of caricature in which his 
talent resides. If you look atten- 
tively at his recent works you will 
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oa that all his effects are produced 
by some ridiculous trick or associa- 
tion attached to his characters. In 
the volume before us there is one 
Jerry, whose hair is perpetually 
spoken of as resembling iron spikes, 
and in whom our interest is chiefly 
enlisted on- ‘the ground that he calls 
his wife “‘aggerawayter,” because 
said wife is every moment kneeling 
down to pray, an act which Mr, 
Dickens designates as “flopping.” 
Surely this is dull wit, to use no 
harsher term. The two cities are 
Paris and London, and the time is 
laid in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury. As may be supposed Mr. 
Dickens is very vehement in his 
sneers against the abuses which pre- 
vailed then as now, and which are in- 
herent in all human institutions. But 
here, too, in social as in individual 
pictures, he indulges to excess in cari- 
cature. I cannot attempt to tell you 
the story, for it is so clumsily put to- 
gether that it is almost impossible to 
follow it. I can only attest to a 
great sense of relief when I got to the 
end of the book, and of regret at 
having been fool enough to begin it. 
I suppose this will sound excessively 
impertinent; but what else can you 
expect from Christopher Grim? 

As I have got some ill-humour to 
spare, I beg leave to vent it upon a 
book which richly deservesit, though it 
be, perhaps, scarcely worth the powder 
and shot. I mean Mr. Thornbury’s 
“Life in Spain.” This is one of those 
books which make one sometimes 
think that circulating libraries exer- 
cise a pernicious influence on litera- 
ture. No author or publisher would 
have the courage to incur the risk of 
giving them to the world, if they did 
not feel assured that the circulating 
libraries alone would purchase copies 
enough to tide them over any actual 
loss. The author says, in the preface, 
that “he tried on the spot for local 
colour and vividness.” One of his 
artifices for compassing this effect 
seems to be the constant use of the 
present tense, to which we are in- 
debted for such phrases as the fol- 
lowing :—“T look round my room.’ 
“T am just up, hot and steaming from 
a short but ahead sottish siesta.” 
(What can you say toaman who finds 
sottishness pleasant?) “TI lift my red 
damp cheek from the pillow. I look 
round at the wall. I shuffle off my 
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yellow slippers that I bought of Goo- 
soof Yakoob, the Moorish Jew” (what 
an interesting fact !) If this be 
vividness and local anne, ene 
we never have any more of 
have remarked, too, in more chin one 
passage a jocular use of phrases out 
of H oly Scripture—the most impotent 
form of wit I know. He sees Cape 
Finisterre, for example, “through a 
glass darkly.” You will find some 
more if you have the courage to wade 
through the book, which I have done, 
only t cannot now lay my hands on 
them. Indeed, his profane jokes are 
but sorry performances. Witness the 
following choice poeeiens taken quite 
at random :—“I bent my errant steps 
—human nature is (h)erring, and that 
is a poor fish—to the ruinous square,” 
&c.! When I stumble on such a pas- 
sage as this, I confess I am tempted 
to admire the complacent fatuity of 
such écrivassiers as Mr. Thornbury— 
and there are scores as bad, or worse, 
for they lack his honest good-nature, 
which makes one almost reluctant to 
be severe on his book—which carries 
them unconcerned through the fiery 
ordeal of putting such stuff in print, 
and their name on the title-page. Per- 
haps, however, [am mistaken. Clas- 
sical readers, Gdthe used to say, are 
as great a desideratum as classical 
writers; and these travel-mongers may 
know better than I do to what level 
they ought to sink to suit the public 
taste. Til I am further enlightened 
on this point, I can only say that such 
books as “Life in Spain” are no credit 
to our literature, and such travellers 
as Mr. Thornbury alibel on our nation. 
Have you ever heard Mr. Kingsley 
preach !—I did, the other day, at the 
Chapel Royal (for you know, I sup- 
pose, that he is one of the Chaplains 
in Ordinary to the Queen). The ser- 
mon was very fair pot-luck ; but with 
it I am not now concerned. I merely 
wish to remark how much the seeing 
and hearing him enables one to enter 
into the force and unsphere the spirit 
of what he writes. Themanis imaged 
in his style. I have now by me two 
volumesof “Miscellanies,” which may 
safely be penne as very plea- 
sant readin o not think they 
have much Figher claim on our atten- 
tion. There are essays here for every 
taste and on divers themes. In his- 
tory we have “Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and his Times,” and “Froude’s His- 
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tory of England.” Mr. Kingsley goes 
at his subject as a man riding after 
hounds goes at a fence. Hunting, 
indeed, is his forte; his whole soul is 
in it. Witnessthe glowing description 
of riding with the stag-hounds in 
the essay entitled “North Devon” 
(vol. ii. p. 240), a masterpiece of heart- 
stirringpoetry. Notthat Mr. Kingsley 
is a hunting parson. Heis onlyapar- 
son that hunts, which is very different. 
But I was saying what these volumes 
contain. We have an article on Ten- 
nyson,on Alexander Smith and Alex- 
ander Pope, on the Poetry of Sacred 
and Legendary Art, on Burns and his 
School, on Shelley and Byron, on poor 
Vaughan’'s “ Hours with the Mystics,” 
on Chalk Stream Studies, my Winter 
Garden, and on Sanitary Reform. 
These last are full of Mr. Kingsley’s 
worst faults, of which the chief is that 
vehement right-and-lefter style of de- 
nunciation, which is uniformly the 
fruitof misdirected impetuosity. Like 
some of the young poets cf vine he 
himself speaks in these volumes, he 
takes noise for awfulness, and violence 
for strength. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Kingsley is thoroughly in earnest; 
but then he lacks common sense and 
practical discretion. Impatient at the 
difficulties which seem to obstruct 
the carrying out of his schemes, he 
does not endeavour to remove them 
in a quiet, business-like way, but 
takes to yelling—a proceeding which 
does more credit to the soundness of 
his lungs than to that of his theories. 
However, lam writing horrible heresy; 
so I quit the subject. 

I have derived a vast amount of 
entertaining information from “ Vicis- 
situdes of Families,” and other essays, 
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by the author of the “ Peerage,” Sir 
Bernard Burke. It was a very happy 
idea to put into the shape of ‘ales 
the history of the decline and fall of 
some of the old families of the three 
kingdoms. The execution is worthy 
of the conception. There is very little 
pretension about the book ; it narrates 
the “ Vicissitudes” simply and suc- 
cinctly, and enables you to spend an 
hour or two with profit and amuse- 
ment. One of the most interesting 
of the essays is that on the Land- 
marks of Genealogy, in which Sir 
Bernard gives a brief and concise 
description of the records to be con- 
sulted by genealogical inquirers—a 
task for which it would be difficult 
to find a more competent hand than 
the Ulster King at Arms. The “ Re- 
collections of English Counties,” too, 
are full of pleasant chat on the halls 
and castles of those who have made 
the name of England illustrious; 
while the essay on Heraldry is 
intended for the uninitiated, in the 
hope that it may serve to popularize 
the science. 

Well! my dear Maga, I think you 
must have had about enough of me. 
Though I have far from exhausted the 
contents of “ My Club Table,” I fear 
I may have gone far to exhaust you. 
Let me know if you would care to 
hear from me again. I would not 
have you judge of my letters from 
this, which is in a great measure in- 
troductory. I dare say I shall be 
considered severe ; but I can honest! 
say that I have but spoken my mind, 
and that I have set down nought in 
malice. 

Ever yours, 
CHRISTOPHER GRIM. 
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Song of the Evening Star. 


SONG OF THE EVENING STAR. 


WHEN the sun glides on like a golden swan, 
With his crimson wings all furl’d, 

Till he sink in a sea of transparency, 
The lake of the upper world ! 

Then the spheres ring a chime to the march of Time, 
As the dying day expires ; 

And earth’s guardian powers in their high watch-towers 
Light heaven's ethereal fires ! 

And I come from my rest in the burning West, 
The queen of the starry choirs ! 


ae is fair ’mid the dreamy air, 
he delicious air of even, 
While the sphere-clouds around, in a sleep profound, 
Are glass’d in the blue of heaven ! 
Then the moon from afar, like a silver bar, 
Spans the breast of the waveless sea ! 
And the forests deep lie hush’d in sleep 
As still as eternity ! 
But every eye in the earth and the sky 
Is gazing alone on me ! 


O, the west is blest when my diamond crest 
Is set in its sapphire shade, 

While there I spy from the folded sky, 
The tints of daylight fade ! 

Thus might angels keep from heaven’s golden steep, 
Their watch over all below ; 

Through the endless blue where orbs shine through, 
Which mortals ne’er can know ! 

And lovers say that the orb of day 
Hath not half so soft a grace, 

As I, when I shine, with light divine, 
From my holy dwelling-place ! 


The blackbird sings with folded wings, 
Beneath the greenwood tree, 

But ’tis I inspire with the burning fire, 
For his eye is fixed on me! 

The stream receives through its margin leaves, 
Mine image sweetly there, 

Till the al birds between their folds of green, 
Gaze in wonder at thing so fair ! 

But I look most in love from my throne above, 
On the child at evening prayer ! 


But when Night draws near through the atmosphere, 
As no other spirit may, 

The glory’s too bright for my raptured sight, 
And I faint and faint away ! 

And I sink down through the dissolving blue, 
Upon ocean’s liquid wave, 

Till eve once more its sapphire floor, 
With her gorgeous colours pave, 

Then I shine from afar—heaven’s loveliest star— 
Love triumphing o’er the grave ! 
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COLONIAL AND MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES. 


THE following day I strolled with 
my American friends into the Park, 
through the narrow, dingy, and un- 
seemly entrance from Spring Gardens. 
A few minutes’ walk brought us in 
front of the Horse Guards, where we 
paused for a while to witness a mili- 
tary review. We then proceeded to 
the Serpentine, where we watched 
the gay and fashionable throng, that, 
attracted by the crowd of skaters, in- 
creased the number and brilliancy of 
the groups that they themselves came 
to admire. 

“The more I see of this great capi- 
tal,” observed the Senator, “the more 
astonished I am at its population and 
wealth. Places of public resort, of 
every description, are thronged with 
people, and the crowds that frequent 
and fill them do not perceptibly di- 
minish the multitudes that are usually 
seen in the fashionable streets or 


business thoroughfares. The number 
of private carriages abroad during a 
fine day in the season, is almost in- 


credible. There are everywhere evi- 
dences of great opulence in this me- 
tropolis that attract and astonish a 
stranger. The city appears to him 
like a large estuary, receiving tribu- 
tary streams of wealth from all parts 
of the globe, and discharging an in- 
creasing flood of riches in return ; the 
region between that and Bond-street 
as the emporium of every thing that 
is costly and rare, and the West End 
as the stately abode of people of rank 
and fortune. All this is perceptible 
at a glance, and a cursory survey fills 
his mind with astonishment, but on 
closer inspection he finds that he has 
seen only the surface of things. As 
he pursues his investigations, he learns 
that the city is a vast warehouse for 
the supply of the whole world; that 
its merchants own half the public 
stock of every civilized nation ; that 
thereare docksand depositories under- 
neath the surface, containing untold 
and inconceivable wealth; and that 
the shop windows in the streets of 
fashionable resort, though they glitter 


with gold and silver, or are decked 
with silks, satins, laces, shawls, and 
the choicest and most expensive mer- 
chandise, convey but a very inade- 
quate idea of the hoards that are 
necessarily packed into the smallest 
possible space, and stored away 
in the lofts above, or the vaults 
beneath. Pursuing his inquiries in 
the West, he finds that the stately 
mansions he beholds there, are the 
mere town residences, during ‘the 
season,’ of a class who have enormous 
estates in the country, with princely 
palaces, castles, and halls, and that 
there are amongst them one thousand 
individuals, whose united property 
would more than extinguish the na- 
tional debt. Such is the London, of 
which he has read and heard so much, 
the centre of the whole commercial 
world, the exchange where potentates 
negotiate loans for the purposes of 
war or peace, the seat of the arts and 
sciences, and the source of all the 
civilization and freedom that is to be 
found in the world. But great, and 
rich, and powerful qs it is, it does not 
stand in the same relation to England, 
as Paris does to France; it is inde- 
pendent, but not omnipotent; there are 
other towns only second to itin popula- 
tion and capital, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
others, of which the wealth is almost 
fabulous. Well may an Englishman 
be proud of his country. In every 
quarter of the globe, he finds it is 
stamping the impress of its language, 
its institutions, and its liberty. You 
and I, who have travelled so far, and 
seen so much, have beheld yonder 
British soldier at Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Corfu, at the Cape, the ports of 
the East Indies, Hong Kong,Australia, 
and New Zealand, in the West Indies, 
and Newfoundland, Halifax, Quebec, 
and the shores of the Pacific. Great. 
Britain fills but a small place on the 
map, but owns and occupies a large 
portion of the globe. Her first at- 
tempts at colonization, like those of 
other European powers, were not 
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very successful, but the loss of the 
old provinces, that now constitute the 
United States, has taught her wisdom. 
She has at last learned that the true 
art of governing her distant posses- 
sions consists in imparting to the 
people that freedom which she herself 
enjoys, and in seeking remuneration 
for her outlay, not by monopolizing 
their commerce, but by enlarging it; 
not in compelling them to seek their 
supplies at her hands, but in aiding 
them to become opulent and profit- 
able customers. She has discovered 
that affection and interest are stronger 
and more enduring ties than those 
imposed by coercion; that there are 
in reality no conflicting interests 
between herself and her dependen- 
cies, and that the happiness and pros- 
perity of both are best promoted and 
secured by as much mutual inde- 
pendence of action as is compatible 
with the undisputed and indispens- 
ablerightsof each, and the due relation 
of one part of the empire to the other, 
and to the whole.” 

“Do you not suppose,” I said, 
“that in process of time, as our colo- 
nies become more populous and more 
wealthy, they will follow the order of 
nature, grow self-reliant, and become 
distinct and independent nations ?” 

“Some,” he replied, “undoubtedly 
will, but there are others, that by 
judicious arrangements, may possibly 
remain part and parcel of the Empire. 
There is a vast difference between the 
colonies in the East, and those in the 
West. The former are held by a 
very fragile tenure, and it is difficult 
to say how soon they may be severed 
from British control. Australia will 
probably, at no very distant period, 
claim its independence, and if the 
demand be made with unanimity, and 
appears to be the ‘well understood 
wish of the people,’ it will doubtless 
be conceded to them. It is obviously 
neither the interest nor the wish of 
this country to compel a reluctant 
obedience, even if it possesses the 
»ower, which is more than doubtful. 
The emigrant, when he leaves Great 
Britain for Australia, leaves it for 
ever. In becoming a colonist he 
ceases to be an Englishman ; he volun- 
tarily casts his lot in another heris- 
phere, and severs the ties, social and 
national, that bound him to his own. 
Whileallisstrange about him, a feeling 
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of loneliness and exile mayoppress him, 
and cause him to cast a longing linger- 
ing look towards the land he kes left. 
During this state of mind, he finds 
relief in transmitting to his friends 
and relatives, tidings of himself, and 
asking the consolation of letters in 
return. By degrees the correspond- 
ence slackens, and finally ceases alto- 
gether; new associates supply the 
place of his early friends ; and as im- 
agination and hope are stronger than 
memory, the Old World soon becomes, 
as it were, a dream inthe New. The 
interminable ocean is a barrier to the 
emigrant’s return ; and although that 
is not insuperable in itself, the great 
expense of a double voyage - udes 
his entertaining the idea of ever re- 
visiting his native land. Where 
every thing is new, the old is forgotten 
as soon as laid aside ; a change of cli- 
mate, of habits, of wants, and of em- 
ployments, requires him to accommo- 
date himself to his altered circum- 
stances ; and the present occupies his 
thoughts to the exclusion of the past. 
Those among whom his lot is cast, 
have made the country what it is, 
andclaimit as theirown. He is among 
them, and of them; he is an Austra- 
lian in thought, in word, and in deed. 
The history of his country is soon 
learned, for it has started into exist- 
ence in his own lifetime. Although 
precocious, it has not outgrown its 
strength, and it gives promise of a still 
more rapid development. All that he 
beholdsaround him is at once the effect 
and cause of ~ ress, and the dull 
monotony of the Old World contrasts 
strangely with the excitement of the 
New. Where every thing is to be 
planned, adopted, arid executed, the 
energies of all are put into requisition, 
and industry and ordinary frugality 
promise profit as well as remunera- 
tion. The country of his adoption 
has a future, the early dawn of which 
discloses nationality and greatness ; 
it is self-supporting, and is not de- 
—— upon the mother country ; it 
nas other markets besides those of 
Great Britain; it has a continental, 
a colonial, and a foreign trade of its 
own, and its commerce is already ex- 
tending to the shores of the Pacific. 
It is the England of the East. The 
— attitude lately assumed by 

rance has already raised the question 


of independetice ationg the settlers, 
16* 
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which is still engrossing public atten- 
tion. ‘Ought we,’ they say, ‘to be in- 
volved in European wars, in which 
we have no direct interest, on grounds 
in which we have no concern, which 
are undertaken, conducted, and ter- 
minated without our assent. We are 
told that we must provide for our 
own defences. If we provoke attack, 
it is reasonable we should be prepared 
to repel it; but if the quarrel is 
between others, those who involve us 
in war, should, in common justice, 
shield us from its ravages. We have 
every thing to lose, and nothing to 
gain, by hostilities. If England is un- 
able to provide suitable coast defences 
for herself, how can we do so with a 
far greater extent of maritime coast, 
with a sparse population, and without 
an army or navy of our own. The 
sovereignty is nominal, the danger 
real. Our independence can do Eng- 
land no harm, because in proportion 
to our means, we shall always be 
among her best customers, while it 
will save our shipping from seizure, 
our seaport towns from bombardment, 
and our colonial and foreign trade 
from annihilation. We are too far 
removed from you to give assistance, 
or receive protection. The policy of 
the United States is not to inter- 
meddle in European politics, a simi- 
larity of condition ok mera the pro- 
priety of a like abstinence on our 
part. 

“Such, my dear sir, I know to be 
the language of the Australians, and 
such, I foresee, will be the ultimate 
result. New Zealand is similarly si- 
tuated. As respects the East Indian 
provinces, you have recently very 
nearly lost them ; by the rebellion of 
thenatives. If France or Russiashould 
be at war with you, either of them is 
in a condition to fan the smouldering 
embers of discontent into another out- 
break, and the result would, doubt- 
less, be most disastrous. The North 
American colonies are very differently 
situated in every respect: they may 
be damaged by either of those great 

owers, and especially by the former, 
but they can never be conquered. 
Unlike Australia, they have a vast 
inhabited back country, into which an 
enemy cannot penetrate, and they are 
only assailable in a few maritime 
towns, which constitute but a small 
part of their wealth, and contain a 
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still smaller portion of their popula- 
tion. They are settled by a brave, 
intelligent, loyal, and above all, an 
homogenous race, not very powerful 
for aggression, but fully competent, 
with very slight assistance to defend 
themselves ; and be assured, weshould 
never permit any other European na- 
tion but Great Britain to hold them. 
It is a settled principle with us, that 
no portion of our continent shall ever 
again be subject to any foreign power. 
So long as the connexion lasts with 
England we shall respect it, and if 
they should become independent, we 
shall recognise the Government de 


Sacto, and welcome it into the family 


of American nations. With judicious 
management I can see no reason why 
tliey should ever be severed from the 
parent country. Now, the inhabit- 
ants of Australia are emigrants and 
not natives ; they are a new people, 
suddenly elevated into wealth and 
political importance, exercising the 
novel powers of self-government, 
somewhat intoxicated with their sud- 
den prosperity, and like all novi ho- 
mines similarly situated, they ex- 
hibit no little self-sufficiency. They 
are impatient of control or interfer- 
ence, and can but ill brook the delay 
that necessarily arises in their official 
correspondence with the Imperial Go- 
vernment, from the immense distance 
it has to traverse before it reaches its 
destination. They think, and with 
some truth, that their condition is not 
understood, or their value duly ap- 
preciated ; and that the treatment 
they receive from the Downing-street 
officials is neither conciliatory nor ju- 
dicious. They feel that they can 
stand alone, and their language indi- 
cates a desire to try the experiment. 

The great bulk of the North Ameri- 
can population, on the contrary, is of 
native growth,—the people have been 
born under the form of Government 
they now enjoy, and have practically 
known noother. They retained their 
loyalty during the trying period of 
our Revolution, and defended them- 
selves with great gallantry during the 
war of 1812, when their country was 
invaded by our troops. Steam has so 
abridged the time formerly occupied 
by a passage across the Atlantic, that 
their principal men continually pass 
and repass between their respective 
colonies and Great Britain, and feel 
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as if they constituted part of the same 
population. Daily packets have so 
facilitated correspondence, that three 
weeks now suffice for the transmis- 
sion of letters and replies, while the 
telegraphic wire will soon place the 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
within speaking distance. A passage 
from Quebec, or Halifax, to England, 
can now be effected in as short a space 
of time as was occupied, thirty years 
ago, in a journey from the west coast 
of Ireland to London ; and it is con- 
fidently predicted that the voyage 
will soon be accomplished in five days. 
Distance, therefore, constitutes no ob- 
stacle to a continuance of the union, 
nor do the wishes or interests of the 
people tend to a severance. It is a 
startling and extraordinary circum- 
stance (but I am firmly convinced of 
the fact), that the colonists are more 
desirous than the Whig Government 
for a continuance of the union. It 
has been the practice of that party, for 
the last fifty years, to undervalue the 
importance of. their colonies, to regard 
them as incumbrances, to predict 
their inevitable tendency to become 
independent, and to use them, while 
the connexion continues, as a mere 
field for patronage for their depend- 
ents and supporters. Acting upon 
this conviction, they have been at no 

ains to conciliate the people, either 

y aiding them in their internal im- 
provements, or admitting them to any 
share of the Imperial patronage, while 
they have carefully excluded them 
from any voice in that department 
which has the supervision of the vast 
colonial dependencies of the empire. 
This has been borne patiently with 
the hope that better counsels might 
ultimately prevail, but it will not be 
tolerated for ever. Political, like so- 
cial alliances, can never be durable 
when all the duties are on one side, 
and all the power and emoluments on 
the other.” 

“ With respect to the cumbrous and 
inefficient machinery of the Colonial 
Office,” I said, ‘I entirely agree with 
you. Ihave been in British America 
myself, and have heard the same com- 
plaints from leading men of all parties, 
in the several provinces. They repro- 
bate the constant change, as well as 
the uncertain attendance of the Mi- 
nister, whose time is more occupied 
with the politics and interests of his 


party than the business of his own 
department; and whose authority is 
weakened and controlled by the ac- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, the Board of Trade, and the 
ords of the Treasury. A friend of 
mine told me the other day, that a 
few years ago he caine to this coun- 
try to conclude some matters of great 
importance, that were in abeyance, 
and found, on his arrival, that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was attending a Congress at Vienna, 
and after waiting some time, at great 
yersonal inconvenience and expense, 
> was compelled to return to Ame- 
rica. A second voyage to England 
sooy became indispensable, when after 
having made some progress in his ne- 
gotiations, he learned with dismay 
that the Minister had retired from 
ofttice, and the whole affair had to be 
commenced de novo. Most men, thus 
detained, have private or public duties 
at home that must necessarily be sus- 
pended during these interminable de- 
lays, andit isnot unusual fora suitor to 
be compelled to leave the matter in an 
unfinished state,and re-cross the Atlan- 
tic. The arrival of every steamer there 
is anxiously watched, and at last his 
friends, or his agents, write to inform 
him that there is a change of Govern- 
ment and of policy, that it is difficult 
to say what views may be entertained 
by the new Secretary of State, but 
that before he can possibly decide, he 
must be informed of the facts of the 
case, that the ground must again be 
gone over, the same delays endured, 
and the same expense incurred as be- 
fore. Nor is this all: they complain 
that during the recess, they may call 
day after day in Downing-street with- 
out being able to obtain an interview 
with the Chief. When he is enquired 
for, the answers vary, but are all to 
the same effect, ‘he is in the country, 
and not expected back till next week; 
or ‘he is attending a Cabinet Council, 
and will leave town immediately af- 
terwards,’ or ‘he has not been at the 
office to-day.’ Nor is the appiicant 
often more fortunate in obtaining an 
interview with the political Under 
Secretary. He, too, is frequently ocen- 
piedelsewhere ; forinstance the former 
is now at his country residence in the 
north, and the latter is in Ireland.” 
“ But the clerks are there.” 
“Yes, but clerks have no power, 
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beyond receiving papers, and trans- 
mitting replies ; and if they had, who 
would like to transact business with 
them? Are the affairs of forty-three 
colonies of less importance than those 
of a private individual ; or are they 

overned by different rules? What 
awyer could retain his clients, if their 
interviews were restricted to hisclerks; 
or what medical man could maintain 
his practice, if his patients were re- 
ferred to his apothecary? A bank, 
or a mercantile firm, conducted in 
this manner, would soon become in- 
solvent. The most irresponsible office 
in the kingdom, is that of a Colonial 
Minister. He makes no report to Par- 
liament of his doings, and if he did, 
so intent are members, on the business 
of their own party, or that of their 
constituents, that few would listen to 
it. His decisions are final in the dis- 
tant parts of the empire ; for to whom 
ean Colonists appeal? They have no 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, whose duty it is to attend to 
their complaints, or promote their 
welfare; and the public press, unless 
the grievance is most flagrant, is occu- 
pied with matter of greater interest 
to its readers. The separation of a 
man and his wife, in the Divorce 
Court, will engross more attention 
than the severance of a colony, and 
a police report, or account of the 
Derby, appeal more directly to the 
sympathies or pockets of the people, 
than a squabble between a province 
and a Secretary of State.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Peabody, who had 
been silent for an unusually long time, 
and who was evidently getting tired 
of so serious a conversation; “ Yes, I 
guess the Derby is more racy. Was 
you ever at the great American Cir- 
cus in Leicester-square? ’cause, if you 
were, you've seen Sam Condon stand 
up ona pair of hosses, one foot on one, 
and one foot on t’other, and drive two 
span of — cattle before him, as 
easy as drinkin’. Well now, don’t it 
look as if it was a most a wonderful 
feat? and don’t people cheer and 
hurrah him as if he was taking the 
shine out of all creation? Well, it’s 
just nothen at all, it ain’t him that 
drives, but the hosses that go; it’s 
trainin’ and custom in the cattle, and 
not skill in the rider; he ain’t the 
smallest part of a circumstance to it; 
he has as little to do with it as the 
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padded saddle he stands on. The 
oer do it all, for they are obedient, 
and go round and round of themselves; 
but just let them two he stands on 
only pull apart, and down he’d go 
lumpus, like a fellow atween two 
chairs ; or let ’em kick up, and away 
he’d go flying over their heads, and 
like as not break his neck. Now 
that’s the case with your Colonial 
Minister, he don’t manage the Colo- 
nies, but they manage themselves, 
and in general they go their circum- 
feration quiet enough. But neither 
Sam Condon nor he knows how to 
handle the reins ; nary one of ’em can 
do more than go through the form; 
lettin’ cattle that know the road go of 
themselves is one thing, and driving 
of them is another ; any passenger on 
the box can do the first, but t’ other 
requires a good eye, a strong arm, a 
light hand, and a cool head, T can tell 
you. As Uncle Peleg said when he 
went to night-school arter he was 
grow'd up, ‘readin’ and writin’, said 
he to the master, ‘is easy enough, any 
darned fool can do that, but spellin’ is 
the devil.’ So any coach, whether it 
is a state or a stage Waggon, in a gene- 
ral way, is easy managed, but when 
you slump into a honey-pot, hosses 
and all, or get into a pretty frizzle of 
a fix, between a pine stump on one 
side, and a rut on t’other, axle-tree 
deep, or have to turn an icy corner 
sharp, or pass a sloping, slippery, fro- 
zen glare, or to pull through a dee 
ford that runs like a mill-race, with 
a team that’s one-half devils and 
tother half cowards, it requires a 
fellow that knows how to yell, to 
skeer, how to strike, and when to do 
it, and the way to steer to a hair's 
breadth, I can tell you—Lord, I shall 
never forget how I astonished a 
British navy officer once—when I 
was a youngster, I owned and drove 
the stage coach from Goshen to Bos- 
ton; my team consisted of six as 
beautiful greys as ever mortal man 
laid eyes on; they were as splendid 
critters as was ever bound up in hoss 
hide, I tell you, real smashers, six- 
teen hands high, and trot a mile in 
2-40, every one on ’em. Oh, the 
were rael dolls and no mistake; 
never was so proud of any thing in 
my life as I was of that six-hoss team. 
Well, I had the British captain along 
side of me, and he was admirin’ as 
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much as I was a braggin’ of them, 
when I showed ’em off a leetle, just a 
leetle too much, a puttin’ of them on 
their mettle, and pushing them a- 
head, when away they went like 
wink’, and raced off as if Old Scratch 
himself had kicked them all on eend. 
The way the women inside shrieked 
was a caution to steam-whistles, for 
they were frightened out of their 
seven senses, and the Captain was 
skeered too (for courage is a sort of 
habit, and nothen else; clap a sodger 
on a foretopsail-yard, and set him to 
reefing, and see if he don’t look sky- 
wonoky out of his eyes. Or mount a 
sailor on a mettlesome nag, and see if 
he don’t hold on by mane and crup- 
per, or jump overboard ; and yet both 
on ’em may be as brave as lions in 
their own line). Well, it frightened 
the Captain out of a year’s growth, I 
tell you. He made a grab at the reins 
to help me haul ’emup. ‘Hands off, 
sais I, ‘leave them to me, its only fun- 
nin’ they are ; and I gave a yell loud 
enough to wake the dead in a church- 
yard we was passing, cracked the 
whip, and made ’em go still faster, 
right agin a long steep hill a head of 
us, and when they reached the top of 
it, a little blown, I just held’em in 
hand, and brought ’em down to a trot. 
‘Uncommon good, that,’ said he, ‘why 
I thought they were runnin’ away.’ 
‘So did they,’ said I, ‘but they forgot 
I could follow as fast as they could 
run.’ Now hosses and men are more 
like than you'd think—you must know 
their natures to manage them. How 
can a man govern colonies who never 
saw one, or onderstand the folks there, 
who are as different from old country 
—_ as chalk is from cheese, when 
e never lived among ’em, and knows 
nothen about their wants, habits, train 
of thoughts, or prejudices 1 
“Why it don’t stand to reason, nor 
convene to the natur of things— 
Latin and Greek may do for govern- 
ing Oxford or Cambridge, but Glad- 
stone found Homer didn’t help him 
at Corfu, where he made an awful 
mess of matters, and Palmerston will 
have to talk something better than 
he learned in Ovid, or Virgil, to the 
Pope. The Governor-General of 
Canada has written a book since he 
went there, and what do you think it 
is about? The Quebee and Halifax 
Railway? No, that’s trady. The 


monopoly of the Norwest Company, 
that obstructs the settlement of a 
country as big as all France? No, 
that would bring down the great 
Bear hunter, and the Lord knows 
who upon him. The construction of a 
practicable route from Canada to Van- 
couver’s Island, by which the China 
trade might be made to pass through 
the British territory ? No, for that 
would involve expense and trouble, 
and he might get a hint he had better 
mind hisown business. An historical, 
geographical, and statistical account 
of British North America? No, that 
country is growing so fast, it would 
require a new edition every year. 
Do you give it up? Well, it is a 
treatise on the words ‘could, would, 
and should.’ Now he could write 
somethin’ more to the purpose, if he 
would, and he should do it, too, if he 
held office under me, that’s a fact. 
Yes, it takes a horseman to select 
cattle for the lead, or the pole, and a 
coachman of the right sort to drive 
them too, and it takes a man who 
knows all about colonies, and the 
people that dwell there, to select 
governors of the right sort, and to 
manage them, when he gets the collar 
on ’em. State craft ain’t larned b 

instinct, for even dogs, who beat all 
created critters for that, have to be 
trained. It ain’t book larnin that is 
wanted in Downing-street ; if it was, 
despatches might be wrote like the 
Pope’s allocutions in Latin, but it’s 
a knowledge of men and things that 
is required. It’s not dead languages, 
but living ones that’s wanted. Ask 
the Head Secretary what the princi- 
pal export of Canada is, and it’s as 
ike as not he will refer you to the 
Board of Trade, as it is more in their 
line than his, and if you go there, 
and put the same question, it’s an 
even chance if they don’t tell you 
they are so busy in bothering ship- 
owners with surveys, and holding 
courts of inquiry, to make owners 
liable to passengers for accidents, and 
what not, that they haven’t time to be 
pestered with you. Well, don’t be 
discouraged, go back to Oolonial 
Office, and try it again. Sais you to 
head Clerk, ‘what’s the principal 
Canadian export? ‘I don’t know 
any of that name,’ he’ll say ; ‘ there 
are so many ports there, but i should 
say Quebec.” ‘No, sais you, ‘not 
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that, but what’s the chief commodity 
or production they send to Great 
Britain? ‘Oh, now I understand,’ 
he'll say, ‘it’s timber, you ought to 
know that, for we have had trouble 
enough about lumber duties lately.’ 
“Well, what kind of timber? says 
you, ‘squared, or manufactured, hard 
or soft wood, which is the most 
valuable, white, or black Birch, Hem- 
lock or Larch, Cedar, or Spruce ; 
which wood makes the best trenails, 
and which the best knees for a ship ?’ 
Well, Pll take youa bet of a hundred 
dollars he can’t tell you. ‘Then,’ 
says you, ‘which is the best flour, 
Canadian or American? which keeps 
sweet the longest? and what is the 
cause of the difference? Have they 
any iron ore there? if so, where is it, 
and how is it smelted? with pit or 
charred coal? and which makes the 
best article? Well, the goney will 
stare like a scallawag that has seen 
the elephant, see if he don’t! Now, 
0 into any shop you like in London, 
om Storr and Mortimer’s down to 
the penny bazaar, and see if the 
counterskippers in ’em don't know 
the name, quality, and price of every 
thing they have. Let me just ask 
you, then, is it right that a national 
office like that should be worse served 
and attended to than them, and be no 
better than a hurrah’s nest? They 
have little to do, are well paid, and 
ought to know something more than 
how to fold foolscap neat, to write a 
hand as tall as a wire fence, six or 
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* The following is the language of a French Canadian, Mr. Pothier, as reported 
by Dr. Bigsby in his “ Shoe and Canoe,” 
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seven hurdles to a page, tie it up snug 
with red tape, enclose it in a large 
envelope, mark it ‘On Her Majesty’s 
Service, and then clap a great office 
seal to it as big as a Mexican dollar, 
to make it look important.* 

“The English regard this Colonial 
Minister as my sister Urania did her 
husband. She was as splendid a 
critter as you ever see, at eighteen or 
twenty, arael corn fed, hearty-looking 
gall. Well, she was uncommon 
dainty, and plaguy hard to please, 
and she flirted here, and jilted there, 
until she kinder overstood her market. 
A rose don’t last for ever, that’s a 
fact. It is lovely when inthe bud, or 
expandin’, or in bloom, or even full- 
blown ; but there is a time for per- 
fection and decay, that can’t be post- 
poned, no how you can fix it; the 
colour will fade, or wash out in the 
summer showers, and then it will 
droop with the weight of its own 
beauty, and the wind will deprive it, 
from time to time, of a leaf, till its 
size and proportion is dwindled toa 
mere atomy; if not plucked at the 
right time it’s never gathered at all. 
There it hangs pinin’ on the parent 
stock, while younger, and fresher, and 
more attractive ones are chosen by 
fellers to put into their buzzums in 
preference to it, that in its day was 
far sweeter and lovelier than any of 
them. That was just the case with 
‘ Rainy; she woke up one fine morning 
arter the marriage of her youngest 
niece and found she was an old maid, 


vol. i., page 204 :— 


“IT concede that the Colonial Office means well, but its good intentions are 


marred by ignorance. 
us, as they do all the other colonies. 
starlight to guide them. 


Your office people know nothing about us, and mismanage 
They seem to have neither sunlight nor 
We have had a hundred incontestible proofs of this. 





















































What good can an overtasked man, 3,000 miles off,do in my country? What does 
he know of its wants, modified by climate, customs, and prejudices, as well as by 
a thousand points in statistics and topography, distracted as he is with the cries of 
forty-two other colonies? These things are only known to him in the rough. He 
can direct and advise on general grounds alone, and, therefore, too often erroneously. 
Besides, he is like one of your churchwardens, only a temporary officer. He fears 
to meddle, and leaves the grief to grow. If we havea sensible, useful Colonial 
Minister to-day he is lost to-morrow, and we may have in his place an idle and ill- 
informed, or a speculative, hair-splitting, specious man to deal with, never feeling 
safe, and sometimes driven half-mad by his fatal crotchets. The blunders com- 
mitted at home pervade all departments. The Lords of the Admiralty send water- 
tanks for ships sailing on a lake of the purest water in the world. The Ordnance 
Office (or some such place) send cannon to be transported from Quebec into the 
upper country in winter, one gun costing £1,700. to take it to Kingston, where, 
by-the-by, it never arrived, for it lies to this day in the woods, ten miles short of 
its destination.” 
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and no mistake. Her vanity and her 
glass had been deceivin’ her for ever 
so long, without her knowing it, and 
makin’ her believe that some false 
curls she wore, looked so nateral, no 
soul could tell they weren’t her own ; 
that the little artificial colour she 
gave to her cheek with a camel’s hair 
brush, was more delicate and more 
lovely than the glow of youth, and 
that the dentist had improved a 
mouth that had always been unri- 
valled. 

“Well, to my mind, looking glasses 
are the greatest enemies ladies have; 
they ought all to be broken to ever- 
lastin’ smash. It isn’t that they are 
false, for they ain’t; they will reflect 
the truth if they are allowed. But, 
unfortunately, truth never looks into 
them. When a woman consults her 
glass, she wishes to be pleased, she 
wants to be flattered, and to be put 
on good terms with herself, so she 
treats it as she would her lover; she 
goes up to it all smiles, looking as 
amiable, and as beautiful as she can. 
She assumes the most winning air; 
she gazes at the image with all the 
affection she can call up, her eyes 
beam with intelligence and with love, 
and her lips appear alla woman could 
wish, or a man covet. Well, in course 
the mirror gives back that false face 
to its owner, as it receives it; it ain’t 
fair, therefore, to blame it for being 
onfaithful; but as ladies can’t use it 
without deceivin’ of themselves, why 
total abstinence from it would be 
better. Now, people may deceive 
themselves if they have a mind to, but 
they can’t go on for ever. Time will 
tell tales. Whatever year a gall is born 
in, she has contemporaries; when she 
looks at them and sees that they 
are ageing, or the worse for wear, 
she tries to recall the days of her 
youth, and finds that they are lost in 
the distance, and when she sees her 
schoolfellows and playmates married 
and parents themselves, all the glasses 
in the world fail at last to make her 
believe she is still young. 

“Well, the marriage of her niece 
startled Urania, as a shadow does a 
skittish horse. She left the deep 
waters where the big fish sport them- 
selves, and threw her line into the 
shallow eddies where the minnows 
are, and she hooked little Tim Dooly, 
a tommy cod of a fellow, that was 
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only fit for a bait for something bigger 
and better. It was impossible to look 
at the critter without laughing. Poor 
thing, it was hard work to fetch her 
up to the scratch at last, it actilly 
took three ministers and six brides- 
maids to marry her. She felt she 
had made a losin’ voyage in life, but 
she was clear grit, it didn’t humble 
her one mite or mossel, it only made 
her more scorny than ever, as if she 
defied all the world, and despised all 
it could say. I could see a motion in 
her throat now and then, as if she bit 
in her breath and swallowed her pride 
down. She actilly held her head so 
high, when the minister said to Dooly, 
‘Salute your bride,’ that the critter 
looked up in despair, for he couldn’t 
reach her lips. Sais I, out of diveltry, 
‘Stand on achair, Tim.’ Lord! if you 
had seen her eyes, how they flashed 
fire at me, it would have astonished 
you, I know. Age hadn’t quenched 
that, at any rate. To prevent folks 
from noticing how undersized he was, 
she just bent down forward and kissed 
him. Thinks I to myself, ‘old fellow, 
you have had all the condescension 
you will ever get out of her, she has 
stooped to marry you, and then 
stooped for ‘you to salute her, after 
this, look out for squalls, for there isa 
tempestical time afore you.’ And so it 
turned out; he soon larned what it was 
to live in a house where the hen 
crows. ‘Rainy,’ says I to her one day, 
when she had been givin’ him a 
blowin’ up, and was sending him off 
on some arrand or another, (for she 
treated him, poor wretch, as if he had 
been the cause of all her disappoint- 
ments, instead of the plaister to heal 
them) ‘ Rainy,’ sais I, ‘I always told 
you you carried too stiff an upper lip, 
and that you would have to take a 
crooked stick at last.’ ‘Well,’ says 
she, ‘Eph, he ain’t the tallest and 
richest husband in the world, but he 
is a peowerful sight better than none.’ 
Now the English seem to estimate 
the officer I am speaking of, the same 
way; they think if he ain’t what he 
ought to be, he is better than none, 
But, unfortunately, colonists think 
just the reverse, that it is far better 
to have none at all, than an incompe- 
tent one, and to tell you the truth, I 
think so too.” 

“What remedy do you propose, 
Mr. Peabody,” I said ; “ what substi- 
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tute would you recommend for the 
present establishment ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “it is a matter 
that don’t concarn me, and I have re- 
flected but little upon it ; but I should 
say the department should consist of 
a board wholly composed of native 
colonists or persons who had resided 
in some one of the provinces for a 
period of not less than fifteen or 
twenty years. It would not much 
signify then how often they changed 
the minister, or who he was, the main 
thing is, the work would be done, and 
done right too. Howsomever, I must 
say this arrangement is nobody’s fault 
now, except for allowing it to exist any 
longer. It’s an ‘old institution,’ that 
was well enough fifty years ago, when 
colonists were like children in leading 
strings, but it ain’t up to the time of 
day now, and ought to be reformed 
out.” 

“That is quite true,” rejoined the 
Senator, “if public attention was once 
drawn to its inefficiency, no doubt a 
suitable remedy would soon he found 
for the evil. It is the duty as well 
as the interest of the British Govern- 
ment, to take the subject into its 
serious consideration. For what vast 
interests are at stake, and what a 
noble heritage is British North 
America. It extends in length from 
Cape Sable, in Nova Scotia, to the 
Russian boundary in the Arcticregions, 
and across the entire Continent, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and embraces an area of greater ex- 
tent than all Europe. The remarks I 
made to you on a former occasion, of 
the extraordinary facilities for inland 
navigation enjoyed by Canada, by 
means of her enormous lakes and 
numerous rivers, are equally applica- 
ble to the lower provinces. New 
Brunswick, as you will see, by refer- 
ence to a map, is intersected in every 
direction by navigable rivers of great 
magnitude. The St. John, which in 
extent and beauty rivals the Rhine, is 
more than four hundredand fifty miles 
in length, and drains nine millions of 
acres in that province, besides nearly 
an equal cher in the state of Maine 
and Canada, into both of which it 
extends to a great distance. The 
eastern coast is penetrated at short 
intervals by other rivers, varying from 
two to three hundred miles in length, 
which afford facilities for settlement 
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as well as commerce, unequalled by 
any other portion of the continent 
beyond the English territories. In 
like manner, there is no point in Nova 
Scotia more than thirty miles distant 
from navigable water. The whole of 
the borders of the latter provinces, 
and more than two-thirds of those of 
the former, are washed by the ocean, 
which in that region furnishes one of 
the most extensive and valuable fish- 
eries in the world. Nova Scotia 
abounds with coal, iron ore, gypsum, 
grindstone, slate, lead, manganese, 
plumbago, copper, &c., which being 
recently liberated from the monopoly 
under which they have so long been 
excluded from public competition, will 
soon attract the capital and skill re- 
quisite for their development. It is 
the most eastern part of America, and 
of course the nearest to Europe. It 
is not too much to say that its wonder- 
ful mineral wealth, its noble harbours, 
its fertile soil, its extensive fisheries, 
its water powers, its temperate cli- 
mate, arising from its insular position, 
and last, not least, its possession of 
the winter outlet, and through pas- 
sage by railway, from England to 
New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
United States, all indicate that it is 
destined for an extended commerce, 
for the seat of manufactories, the sup- 
port of a large population, and for 
wielding a controlling power on the 
American Continent. Assuredly it 
ought to be the object of government 
to draw together in more intimate 
bonds of connexion, the two countries, 
to remove distrust, to assimilate inter- 
ests, tocombine theraw material of the 
new, with the manufacturing skill of 
the old world, to enlarge the bound- 
aries, to widen the foundations, to 
strengthen the constitution, and to 
add to the grandeur of the empire.” 
“Ah!” said Peabody, “it ought to 
be their object, but it ain’t ; and arter 
all, English meddlin won’t be no great 
loss, 1 can tell you. I don’t think 
colonists will go into mourning for 
that, even if the Lord Chamberlain 
should order it. But Pll tell you 
what was a loss: you missed having 
that most religious and respectable 
body of people—the Mormons, as 
settlers. Vou know that when they 
got a clearance ticket sarved on ’em 
at Nauvoo, and Joe Smith was shot 
by the brothers and husbands of his 
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forty wives, they intended to vamoose 
the United States in toto, to migrate 
to Vancouver’s island and settle there. 
But thinkin’ the English law agin 
bigamy might reach ’em some day or 
another, they squatted at Salt Lake, 
in Mexican territory ; for they knew 
they had nothen to fear from the de- 
generate race of half Spanish, half In- 
dian critters that owned it. Well, as 
bad luck would have it, after our war 
with that country, Salt Valley was 
ceded to us as part of California, and 
the poor critturs were boundaried 
under Uncle Sam agin, after all. Yes, 
I wish they had gone to Vancouver, 
I should like to have seen what you 
would have done with them, with 
your new-fangled divorce courts. It’s 
a great experiment that, Mr. Shegog, 
to try polygamy out fairly in all its 
bearings, and see how it works, not 
arter Turkish fashion, locking of the 
wives up, and coverin’ of their faces 
with veils, butarter Anglo-Saxon way, 
making free niggers of ’em all, Utah 
is a place to study human natur 
in, I can tell you. It’s what the pro- 
fessor here calls ‘a new phase of life,’ 
where a man and his ten or a dozen 
wives, each with a lot of children at 
their heels, all live together in the 
same location like a rooster with his 
hens and chickens in the same poultry 
yard. For my part, I have always 
thought one wife was enough for any 
man to manage ; and I have seen so 
many poor fellows have the tables 
turned on ’em in matrimony, and yet 
lassoed and tautooned themselves, 
that I have always been rather skeer- 
ed to try the yoke myself. Whenever 
I see a poor feller going to get spliced, 
it always puts me in mind of a goney 
I met at Madame Toosore’s exhibition 
to London. There was a guillotine 
there in the room of horrors, and a 
youngster examined it most atten- 
tively, and after walking round and 
round it, and looking up at the knife 
and down on the block, what does he 
do but kneel down and put his head 
into the hole to try how it fitted, 
when he caught a glimpse, as he 
turned round, of the bright edge of 
the cleaver that was hanging right 
over him, suspended only by a string, 
and just ready to do the job for him. 
Well, he was afraid to move for fear 
of slipping the string, and letting the 
eutter down by the run. The way he 
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shrieked ain’t no matter, it was the 
naterallest thing in the world, and so 
was the way he called for help. There 
was a crowd round him in no time, 
you never see such a stir as it made, 
for ina eae way it’s astupid place 
that, with people going about as silent 
as if they were among the dead ; but 
this set everybody a talking all at 
once. They thought it was part of 
the show, and that he acted his part 
beautiful, just as a body really would 
if he was going to be beheaded in 
airnest. So nobody thought of help- 
ing him, but let him screech on as if 
he was paid for it, till at last one of 
the attendants came runnin’ up—se- 
cured the knife—got him out, and 
was beginnin’ to pitch into him, when 
the feller saved him the trouble by 
fainting. I don’t like puttin’ my 
head into dangerous gear like that 
without a chance of backin’ out again, 
if I don’t like the collar, I can tell you. 
I actilly couldn’t get it out of my 
head, so I went all the way to Utah 
to see how the new scheme worked. 
Nothen ever raised my curiosity like 
Mormonism, I couldn't see my way 
through it at all, though, in a general 
way, | must say (though, perhaps, it 
don’t become me to boast of it), that 
I can see through a hole in a grind- 
stone as far as him that picks it.” 
“Will there be peace or war in the 
wigwam ?” sais I, “I can onderstand 
a man bigamying, but I don’t jist see 
how it convenes to women. Will 
they all turn to and court their hus- 
bands, and try to be loved best in re- 
turn, each strivin’ to outdo the other, 
or will they fight and scratch like 
cats? Will they take it in turn to be 
queen and then be subjects (as fel- 
lows do when campin out in timber 
land, in the State of Maine, when 
each one cooks in rotation, and at- 
tends on the rest), or will each have 
her separate task, one to wash, an- 
other to bake, one to do house work, 
and another make and mend, or this 
one to tend the children, and that the 
dairy and poultry, andsoon?} Will 
the husband set their tasks, or will 
they choose for themselyes? And 
will they fight over. the choice or 
take work in succession order} When 
a new wife is taken what sort of a 
thing is the wedding, are the other 
wives invited to it, and is it a jollifi- 
cation or a mournin time} Or does 
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it go by default like old Sam Ar- 
buckle’s marriage ? 

“T must tell you that story, for it 
is a fact, I assure you. He was the 
nigger butler to my brother, the mem- 
ber to Congress for Virginny. He 
had permission to spouse Milken 
Sally, a slave on another plantation. 
A night was fixed for the ceremony, 
the company assembled, and the co- 
loured preacher there to tie the nup- 
tial knot. Well, they waited and 
waited for ever so long, but the bride 
didn’t make her appearance. At last 
Sam grew impatient, so sais he to the 
preacher, ‘Look here, Broder Cullifer, 
it’s no use waitin’ for that darkey, I 
knows her like a book, she’s dropped 
asleep settin fore de fire—I’se au- 
thorized to speak for her, so jest go 
ahead jest the same as if she was 
here.’ Old Cullifer thought it a wise 
suggestion and proceeded with the 
service that united them in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. When the cere- 
mony was over off started the bride- 
groom in search of the absent bride, 
and sure enough, when he reached her 
cabin there he found her fast asleep 
by the fire, with some of her finery in 
her hand; and she was terribly riled 
when she heard the wedding had 
come off and she was not there. 

“ Now, sais I to myself, does it go 
by default arter that fashion? or how is 
it managed? for it don’t appear to me 
to stand to the natur of things, much 
less to the natur of women, that this 
sort of domestic arrangement can be 
just the most cheerful affair in the 
world. So I concluded, as I had 
nothen above particular to do, 1’d go 
and take a look at the harems, and 
judge for myself. First of all I made 
for Nauvoo, where I wanted tosee what 
sort of a city they had built for them- 
selves, and to look at the ruins of 
their celebrated temple. It was 
there I first made acquaintance with 
our friend here, who was bound on 
the same errand; and I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Shegog”—(and he gave me 
one of those sly winks that indicated 
he intended to excite and draw out 
the Senator)—“I must say that their 
founder, General Joe Smith, who was 
so barbarously murdered by the Gen- 
tiles, was a great man, and no mis- 
take ; and if not a prophet, assuredly 
one of the best of men that ever lived 
on the face of the airth.” 
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Here the Senator turned round and 
regarded him with a look of the most 
unfeigned astonishment; but he con- 
tinued his panegyric with the utmost 
gravity. 

“ Everybody admitted his wonder- 
ful ability, as the editor of a paper 
called the 7'imes—(I don’t mean the 
English Zimes; catch. that paper 
praisin’ a distinguished American ; 
no, not it, but a led paper of that 
name)—‘ Without learning,’ says he, 
‘without means, and without experi- 
ence, he has met a learned world,a rich 
century, a hard-hearted and wicked 
generation, with truth that could not 
be resisted, facts that could not be 
disproved, revelations that could not 
be gainsayed or resisted ; but, like 
the rays of light from the sun, they 
have tinged every thing they lit upon 
with a lustre and livery which has 
animated, quickened, and adorned 
them! That’s what I call a great 
picture, sir, drawn by a great artist.” 

“T am perfectly astonished to hear 

you talk that way,” said the Senator. 
‘He was a vile impostor, in whom 
cunning supplied the place of talent, 
and hypocrisy that of true religious 
feeling. A proficient in roguery of 
all kinds from his youth, he was early 
accustomed, and well skilled in prac- 
tising upon the incredulity of the ig- 
norant; and a popular manner, joined 
to a certain fluency of speech, enabled 
him to obtain a great influence over 
his hearers. To these powers he owed 
his ascendancy uneeg ia confidential 
associates in this wonderful impos- 
ture, who were men of more ability, 
but less tact and personal popularity 
than himself. It was in this way, 
that his very ignorance operated in 
his favour, for the language of a ma- 
nuscript of a deceased author, which 
he had surreptitiously obtained, and 
palmed off successfully on the public 
as a revelation, was so much above 
what an unlearned man like himself 
could possibly have written, that it is 
no wonder that his dupes could only 
account for it, by attributing it to in- 
spiration. You must recollect that 
among the many thousands of his 
followers, there was not one man of 
character or education. Mormonism 
is the grossest and most barefaced 
imposition of modern times. It was 
founded on folly and fraud; sustained 
by robbery and murder, and, under 
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the sanction of a pretented revelation, 
it authorized and encouraged every 
species of licentiousness; it is too dis- 
gusting even for a topic of conversa- 
tion. If Smith had been a good man, 
he never would have been the author 
of such a system ; and if he had heen 
aman of talent,he would have mould- 
ed it into such a shape as not to shock 
the moral feelings of all mankind.” 
“Well, Senator,” said Peabody, 
“vou may undervally him as you 
please, but the world won’t agree with 
- at any rate. I should like to 
now, now, if there is a man in Con- 
gress that could reply to Clay in such 
withering and eloquent language as 
he did? Why, there is nothing in 
elegant extracts equal to it, it’s sub- 
lime,” and putting himself into a the- 
atrical attitude he repeated with 
great animation the passage referred 
to:—‘Your conduct, sir, resembles a 
lottery-vender’s sign, with the goddess 
of good-luck sitting on the car of for- 
tune, astraddle of the horn of plenty, 
and driving the merry steeds of beati- 
tude without rein or bridle. Crape 
the heavens with weeds of woe, gird 
the earth with sackcloth, and let hell 
mutter one melody in commemoration 
of fallen splendour. Why, sir, the 
condition of the whole earth is la- 
mentable. Texas dreads the teeth 
and toe-nails of Mexico; Oregon has 
the rheumatism, brought on by a hor- 
rid exposure to the heat and cold of 
British and American _ trappers; 
Canada has caught a bad cold from 
extreme fatigue in the patriot war; 
South America has the headache, 
caused by bumps against the beams 
of Catholicity and Spanish sove- 
reignty; Spain has the gripes, from 
age and inquisition; France trembles 
and wastes under the effects of con- 
tagious diseases; England groans 
withthe gout, and wriggles with wine; 
Italy and the German States are 
= with consumption; Prussia, Po- 
and, and the little contiguous dynas- 
ties have the mumps so severely that 
the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint; Russia has the — 
by lineage; Turkey has the numb 
isy ; Africa, from the curse of God, 
ie ost the use of her limbs; China is 
ruined by the Queen’s evil; the In- 
dians are blind and lame; and the 
United States, which ought to be the 
good physician with balm from 
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Gilead, and an asylum for the op- 
pressed, has boasted, and is boasting 
up into the council chamber of the 
= clique of political gam- 
blers, to play for the old clothes and 
old shoes of a sick world, and “‘no 
pledge, no promise to any particular 
portion of the people” that the right- 
ful heirs will ever receive a cent of 
their father’s legacy.’ Is it any won- 
der, sir, that a man who could talk it 
into people that way could draw con- 
verts from the remotest parts of the 
earth.” 

“The language,” replied the Sena- 
tor, very coolly, “is well suited for a 
grog-shop, where, no doubt, it would 
pass for eloquence, nothing could 
possibly be better adapted to his 
audience. Ah, Mr. Shegog,” he con- 
tinued, “I shall never forget the jour- 
ney my friend and I took to Utah. 
Asamember of Congress I wasanxious 
to ascertain the true state of things at 
Salt Lake by a personal examination, 
and also to inform myself of the con- 
dition and prospects of my country- 
men in California, which promised to 
become one of the most important 
states in the union. With this view 
I proceeded to Missouri, to avail my- 
self of the escort and protection of 
the first band of emigrants bound for 
those places. From St. Louis, whence 
we started, the distance to Utah, 7d 
Council Bluffs, is more than sixteen 
hundred miles, the route passes over 
vast rolling prairies, unbridged rivers, 
sand-hills, mud flats, mountain ranges, 
and deep and precipitous ravines. 
The line of march was unhappily too 
well defined over these interminable 
»lains for travellers to lose themselves 
in their unvarying and boundless ex- 
ery So numerous and so frequent 

ad been the caravans of emigrants, 
that had crossed this desert, that they 
had left melancholy traces behind 
them, of the sorrows, accidents, and 
misfortunes that had befallen them 
on their journeys. The track is marked 
by broken waggons, fragments of fur- 
niture, agricultural implements, cast- 
iron ware, and the bleached skeletons 
of oxen and mules, that have died 
miserably by the way, while unturfed 
mounds of various sizes afforded me- 
lancholy proof of the mortality that 
had attended the exodus of this 
deluded people. Some of them had 
been robbed of their contents by 
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the wolves, and human bones lay 
scattered about on the short brown 
grass. The warning thus inculcated 
had evidently not been lost upon suc- 
ceeding travellers, for I observed that 
some of the more recent graves were 
protected with heaps of stones, bro- 
ken wheels of carriages, and other 
heavy substances. he train with 
which we travelled, did not escape 
similar casualties, for several women 
and children, victims to fatigue and 
exposure to the weather, were added 
to the number of the dead that re- 
_ in that wild and dreary prairie. 
The buffalo hunts, the Indian en- 
counters, bivouac, and the exhilaration 
of spirits caused by constant motion, 
were not new to me, who am so fami- 
liar with life in the North-west, and 
I was not a little pleased when the 
long and tedious journey ended, more 
especially as I knew that another, and 
no less fatiguing one, awaited me be- 
tween Utah and San Francisco. 
“The first glimpse we got of this 
far-famed Mormon valley from the 
Wahsach mountain, eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, was 
the signal for great rejoicing to our 
wearied and way-worn travellers. The 
women wept and the men shouted for 
joy at having reached the termination 
of their tedious journey. My first 
impression was one of sadness and 
disappointment. The distant pros- 
pect, on which the eye naturally first 
rested, embraved a wild, desolate, and 
dreary country, and its loneliness, its 
silence, and its total isolation from 
the rest of the civilized world, filled 
me with awe when I regarded it as 
the voluntary prison of so many thou- 
sands of deluded human beings. En- 
vironed on every side by lofty moun- 
tains, lay the vast plain which the 
saints had selected as their home in 
the desert. The great Salt Lake, as 
far as we could ascertain, extends 130 
miles in length, and from 70 to 80 in 
breadth, lying far away in the midst 
of a waste, uncultivated, and mono- 
tonous plain, suggesting the idea of 
the Dead Lake and its melancholy 
and desolate shores. Withdrawing 
our view from the distant scene to 
that lying more immediately befor 
us, and which, from the great eleva- 
tion of our position, we had at first 
overlooked, we found that it fully 
equalled in beauty the description we 
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had had of it. Beneath our feet, as it 
were, lay the object of our visit, Utah, 
the Babel of the western world. We 
could look down upon it as on a map 
spread upon a table. It was laid out 
on a magnificent scale, being nearly 
four miles in length and three in 
breadth, surrounded by a wall twelve 
feet high, defended by semi-bastions 
within half musket-range, and also 
protected by a wide, deep ditch. This 
enormous work was constructed nom- 
inally as a protection against the 
hordes of savages by whom they were 
surrounded, but in reality against the 
only real enemy they had to fear- -the 
idleness of the people. 

“The streets were 120 feet wide, 
and the sidepaths, 20. A mountain 
stream, whioh originally ran through 
the town, was distributed by conduits 
so as to irrigate every garden and sup- 
ply every house ; and as the buildings 
are placed twenty feet back from the 
line of the street, and the intervenin 
space planted with shrubs, the genera: 
effect is very agreeable. At all events, 
it made a favourable impression upon 
us when emerging from the boundless 
desert over whose unvaried surface we 
had been journeying so long and so 
wearily. The site selected for the 
city is certainly most beautiful, lying 
as it does at the foot of the Wahsach 
mountain, whose snow-clad summit is 
lost in the clouds. It is washed on 
the west by the waters of the Jordan, 
and on the southern bounded by a 
broad, level plain, extending to a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, and well- 
watered by numerous streams. This 
city is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary instances to be found in 
the annals of the world of what human 
perseverance and industry can effect 
when stimulated by fanaticism. It 
is unapproachable from any civilized 
community, unless by a difficult and 
laborious journey of nearly a thousand 
miles. In severe winter it is wholly 
inaccessible, and the cost of the trans- 
port of goods far exceeds their original 
value. To overcome all these diffi- 
culties, to erect such a city, and to 
bring into cultivation such a quantity 
of land as they have done in so short 
a time, was to me a source of con- 
tinued astonishment. I am not going 
to bore you with an account of my 
—— in the adjacent country 
(which, in a scientific point of view, 
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is qocentingly interesting), or to des- 
cribe Utah, but, as we were talking 
of polygamy, to give you my opinion 
of its effects upon this community. 
“Mormon marriages are the most 
wicked, as well as the most impious, 
that can be well conceived. They are 
twofold, those that are terminated 
by death, and those that are to con- 
tinue throughout eternity. The first 
are ordinary marriages, conducted 
somewhat in the usual form, but liable 
to be dissolved by mutual conseht, 
upon obtaining the approbation of 
the authorities. The other is called 
spiritual wifesm. This can only be 
solemnized in the temple, by the 
high priest in person, or by some one 
of his associates to whom he specially 
delegates his authority for that pur- 
pose. The forms and ceremonies ob- 
served on these occasions, which are 
conducted with great secrecy, and 
many mysterious rites, are of the most 
imposing character, and well calcula- 
ted to leave a lasting impression upon 
the mind, while the oaths that are 
administered are of a most fearful 
description. In this manner a woman 
may be married to one man till death, 
and also sealed to another (as it is 
called) for all time to come. You 
have doubtless heard of these practices, 
for no man who has travelled as much 
in the United States as you have, has 
not been informed of them, therefore 
I need not enter into details. But the 
effect of all this is inconceivable, it 
must be seen, as I have witnessed it, 
to be fully appreciated. A polygamist 
has no home, and no wife ; his women 
are idle and rebellious slaves, they are 
either indifferent to him, or hate and 
despise him ; and his children, adopt- 
ing the complaints of their respective 
mothers, inherit their hatred of their 
rivals and their offspring, and their 
disrespect for him whom they regard 
as the author of their wrongs, rather 
than their being. He becomes sullen 
and severe, cold, selfish, and brutal ; 
his wives sink into mere drudges, or 
become intemperate, or dissolute, or 
both ; while the children, profiting by 
the bad example constantly set before 
their eyes by their parents, become 
early adepts in every species of vice. 
The mortality among them, cause:| by 
the very nature of this vile institution, 
is a melancholy proof of the vicious- 
ness of the system. As soon as the 
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males ate old enough to be useful, 
they are set to such work as is suited 
to their age, and thus the time that 
should be devoted to their education 
is occupied in earning their living, 
while the females, as soon as they 
arrive at maturity, are sold for wives 
to those who can afford to offer a suit- 
able price for them.” 

“ Do the wives,” I inquired, “live 
together in one house, assembling at 
meals and other occasions like mem- 
bers of the same family, or are they 
lodged and maintained in separate 
dwellings ?” 

“That,” said the Senator, “is a 
matter of taste or convenience : some- 
times they occupy detached abodes, 
but in general they are under the 
same roof.” 

“Tell you what,” said Peabody, 
“T was present at one of the drollest 
scenes I ever saw in all my born days; 
I thought I should have died a larfing. 
I lodged, when I was at Utah, with 
a feller who came from Connecticut, 
one Simon Drake ; I know’d him long 
afore Salt Lake was ever heard of, b 
a long chalk, and seein that he and 
were old friends, he took me in to 
stay with him, which was great luck, 
for the Mormons, like the Turks, 
don’t like strangers to see the inside 
of their harems. Well, Sim had five 
wives, not counting the old one he 
brought along with him from Hert- 
ford, who was a broken-hearted lookin 
critter, that seemed as if she wouldn't 
long be an incumbrance to him. The 
rest were all young, good-looking, 
rollickin hussies, as you’d see any- 
where. As far as I could observe, 
they agreed among themselves un- 
common well, for neither of them 
cared a straw about him, or any 
thing else, unless it was the Theatre 
and the Assembly Rooms, of which 
they talked to me for everlastin. 
Sim was so overjoyed to see one from 
his native land, and being able to 
talk of old times and old friends, that 
the whisky (which he drank like 
water, to drown past recollections or 
painful companions) gave him a re- 
turn of delirium tremens, which I 
knew he had had when he was a 
young man. Well, one night he 
broke out all of a sudden, crowing 
like a cock, and making a motion as 
if he was a flappin of his wings. He 
actilly fancied he was one, and that 
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his wives were hens, and he would 
make a dart at ’em to peck them, and 
bit them like any thing. He ordered 
them to go to roost on the garden 
fence, put their heads under their 
wings, and go to sleep, and the way 
he hunted and worried them into one 
corner, and then into another, and 
bothered and tormented them, was a 
caution to a dog in a poultry yard. 
The poor old wife, who had gone to 
bed airly, hearin the noise, put her 
head in at the door to see what was 
going on, and begged me with tears 
in her eyes to interfere, and keep him 
from doing mischief. So says I, 
“*Sim, my old cock, let you and I 
0 out first, and get on the roost, and 
: you crow your best, and the hens 
will soon follow.’ 

“So I takes him into the garden, 
and as I passed the water butt, I trips 
up his heels, and souses his head in, 
and held it there as long as I dared, 
and then let it up for him to breathe, 
and then in with it again, and so on, 
till I sobered him, when I took him 
into the house, gave him an opiate, 
and put him to ed. Arter this, we 
all separated, each to our own kennel, 
and just as I was a droppin off to 
sleep, I heard a light stepon the floor, 
and alow voice,saying, ‘Are youasleep, 
Mr. Peabody?’ ‘No,’ sais i ‘T ain't; 
but what in natur is the matter now, 
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has he broke out agin?? ‘No, Eph,’ 
said the speaker (and I perceived it 
was the poor dear old lady), ‘he is 
quiet now; but I came to tell you 
this is no place for you. Those young 
women will get you into trouble, make 
an excuse in the morning, and leave 
this house to-morrow, and don’t enter 
it again, except in company with the 
Senator,’ and she was off afore I could 
thank her. Thinks I, a nod is as good 
asa wink to ablind horse, I wasthinkin 
thesamething myself, edged tools ain’t 
the safest things in the world to pla 
with.’ In the mornin, Senator and 
joined the caravan for California, and 
set our hosses heads towardsSan Fran- 
cisco. Yes, it is a pity these birds 
hadn’t lighted at Vancouver: most of 
them came from Wales, and it would 
have been better if they had returned 
to their allegiance again. It would 

ive the folks something to do in 

owning-street, and wall please you 
too.” 

“Please me,” I said, “pray how 
could I be interested in the matter?” 

“Why,” he replied with a laugh, 
“you want to remodel the department 
there, and they could have taken down 
their sign, and put up a new one. 
They might call it a Government 
Office for ‘Colonial and Matrimonial 
Alliances.’” 
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